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Tue blue book which furnishes the matter for this article has been 
long looked for, and had it been well done would have been of great 
value. In the discussion which must precede any thorough revision 
of the land laws it would have been well if we had been fully 
supplied with authentic and relevant facts. Unfortunately the 
book before us throws very scanty light on the questions which 
suggest themselves in dealing with the land tenure of England. 
Some general results of an approximate character we shall be able to 
glean from its pages; but we must say at the outset that from its 
omissions and from its careless composition its value as a means of 
information is comparatively small. 

It would not be fair to blame altogether the Local Government 
Board for these deficiencies. In the first place, the scope of the 
inquiry delegated to them was far too limited. The origin of the 
return was a speech of the Earl of Derby in February, 1872. His 
purpose avowedly was to disprove the statements made by many, 
and prominently by Mr. J. 8. Mill, Mr. John Bright, and Mr. 
Goldwin Smith, as to the small number of persons who owned the 
land of England, and that that number was diminishing by the absorp- 
tion of small holdings through the operation of the existing laws. 
Mr. Bright, in a speech at Rochdale (November, 1863), had said, 
“With laws such as we have, which are intended to bring vast 
tracts of land into the possession of one man, that one man may 
exercise vast political power, that system is a curse to the country, 
and dooms the agricultural labourer I say to perpetual poverty and 
degradation.” 

We remember Mr. Goldwin Smith’s account of the attempted 
arrest of Hampden, “and how 4,000 freeholders of Buckinghamshire 
rode up to protect him. Where are those 4,000 freeholders of 
Buckinghamshire now ’” asked Mr. Goldwin Smith, and Mr. 
Disraeli was supposed to have made a very witty repartee when he 
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answered the query, ‘‘ Where you would expect to find them—in 
the county of Bucks.” We shall see from this blue book how far 
the answer was justified. 

On many other occasions these and other prominent liberals have 
dealt with this question of the ownership of land, and sometimes 
have, no doubt, been led into making exaggerated statements as to 
the concentration of it in very few hands. This book will be of 
use in this respect, that henceforward we shall be able to tell within 
comparatively close limits what is the extent of great estates, and 
how far the land is owned by small proprietors. But the return 
will not do much more than this. One point in which it is very 
defective is in not discriminating between town and country. The 
Scotch landowners’ return is much more satisfactory in this respect. 
And as to house property, the statement of owners is very deceptive ; 
the return sets down leaseholders of more than 99 years as owners. 
This greatly misrepresents the value of the ground landlords’ interest 
in many of the large towns of Lancashire and Yorkshire, where the 
land is let for 999 years, or on chief rent. On the other hand, we 
cannot doubt that many leaseholders for short terms are set down as 
freeholders. It would have been far more satisfactory if the towns 
had been returned separately from the country ; and if in the towns the 
ground landlord and the intermediate lessees had been all set down. 

But, besides the faulty and inadequate method and scope of this 
inquiry, we have to complain of great inaccuracy and carelessness in 
the compilation. This carelessfiess and ignorance are not surprising 
when we consider on whom we have to depend in the last resort 
for the materials. The returns have been furnished by the clerks 
to the poor law guardians. Of late years there has been a column 
in the rate book for the name of the owner; but as the owner is 
not rated, this column is to a certain extent surplusage, and there- 
fore is either not filled up, or filled up at random ; or an old entry of 
an owner is allowed to remain on, though the ownership has for some 
time been changed. 

Again, the clerk to the guardians has to depend on the parish 
overseer, for his information on this point. The overseer is very 
often a small farmer, or even a mechanic. Many of them are very 
ignorant, and very unwilling to take any trouble, besides having 
little experience in drawing up statements. The office of overseer is 
not one which as a rule is desired, and consequently in many parishes 
the ratepayers are forced to serve in rotation. Thus we have a number 
of new men coming into office who know and care for nothing but to 
get through their year’s duty with the least possible trouble. 

Another cause of error in the returns is that as they come from 
the different unions, where a landowner has land in two separate 
unions, he may easily appear twice over, since there does not seem to 
have been any comparison of the different lists in the country, but 
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only in the Local Government office. We are told in the introduc- 
tion that upwards of 300,000 applications to clerks have. been made 
in order to clear up this matter of double entries. Whatever may 
have been the number of corrections, even a casual examination of 
the book shows a great number of errors still apparent on the face 
of it, and there is reason to suspect a very great many more. To 
give a few instances of these errors, we find in Cheshire, Mr. 
William Legh, of Lyme Hall, Disley, returned as owning 1,633 
acres, and next to him we find Mr. W. J. Legh, as owning 5,109 acres 
—these two owners being one and the same, but the probability being 
that the one return was made by the clerk of the Macclesfield Union, 
the other by the clerk to the Stockport Union. So again, in Cheshire, 
the Rev. T. F. Hayhurst appears as the owner of 7,353 acres. The 
same gentleman has been returned under the name of France, as the 
owner of 2,418 acres. There are two other entries of land, one of 
933 acres, the other of 151 acres, which, though belonging to the 
same gentleman, are set down separately. These mistakes cannot 
of course be corrected in the London office. A local assessment 
committee or some such body is the only one that can be expected 
to get county returns corrected. A very cursory inspection of the 
blue book revealed several other similar cases of double entry, some- 
times because as to one property the name of a dead father was 
kept up, and for another property the name of the son now owning 
it was inserted ; sometimes, where the owner has a double name, in the 
one case the property is set down to one name, in another to another. 

One source of great deception in this blue book is the way in 
which the ownership of glebes by the clergy is treated. Sometimes 
they are properly returned in italics as corporations: The Rector of 
A, the Vicar of B. Sometimes the clergy are set down by their 
names as owners, as though they were private proprietors. Some- 
times the clergyman is omitted entirely from the list of proprietors, 
whether in his own name or in that of his church. To give one or 
two instances of this, we may notice that the Bishop of Carlisle is 
set down in Cumberland simply as the Rev. Harvey Goodwin, Rose 
Castle, 162 acres. The Rev. Thomas Erskine, Rector of Utton, is 
set down as a private landowner in Berkshire. 

In Cheshire hardly any of the clergy are entered as corporations ; 
not more than four for the whole county. 

This omission of many of the clergy from the list in their corporate 
capacity, and the entry of them as private landowners, makes a great 
difference in the number of private landowners appearing in the blue 
book—especially when we consider that there are more than 10,000 
clergy owning glebes of more than an acre, and who, therefore, 
should appear separately. 

The column of valuation is still more deceptive than the column of 
acreage. 

3 G2 
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In the first place, the valuation including only the valuation for 
rateable purposes, there is no entry of mines, other than coal mines. 
Way leaves, a source of so much profit in the mining districts, do not 
appear, nor do rights of shooting. Again, as to collieries, the 
column of value merely includes the rateable value of the colliery, 
not the royalty paid, which may exceed or fall below the rateable 
value. As to houses, the framers of the report have set down in 
some cases the whole rateable value to the ground landlord who is 
only reversioner, in other cases they have omitted the ground rent 
altogether. Thus the value set down to the Earl of Stamford from 
his Lancashire property is notoriously inadequate, the whole town of 
Ashton-under-Lyne being his. Similarly other Lancashire proprie- 
tors, such as Lord Egerton of Tatton, Sir Humphrey de Trafford, 
the Earl of Wilton, and many others do not appear at all accurately, 
on account of the land about Manchester being let in perpetuity or 
for 999 years. 

The recent blue book on the financial condition of the two 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, gives us an opportunity of 
testing the return before us in certain cases, and so inferring the 
value of those details which we cannot test. 

The following are some of the results. 

In the county of Cambridge the parallel columns below show the 
acreage of the college property as set forth by their own detailed 
returns specifying each farm, and as set forth in the landowners’ blue 
book from the clerks to the guardians. We must remark that these 
college returns do not include the acreage of their house property, 
and, therefore, will be a little under the mark, and woodlands have 
not been included, because as they are commonly not rateable, the 
rating returns would not include them. 


CAMBRIDGE COLLEGES—PROPERTY IN CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 
University Financial Returns. Landowners’ Blue Book. 
St. Peter’s . 2,265 j 1,909 
Clare ‘ P - 2,822 2,535 
Pembroke ; . 2,087 2,060 


Gonville and Caius . 1,838 1,676 
Trinity Hall . oa aS 717 
Corpus Christi . . 1,801 1,639 
King’s . . . 1,872 1,980 
Queen’s . ‘ . 2,409 2,488 


St. Catharine’s . . 826 ; 1,007 


Jesus ; ; - 2,332 2,237 
Christ's . . . 2,184 2,344 
St.John’s . . 3,182 2,450 
Magdalene. - 30 186 


(1,514 ) 
( 162) 


[+++ +44 


989 
18 


++] + 


Carried forward 
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University Financial Returns. Landowners’ Blue Book. 
Brought forward 
Trinity . . . 2,336 + 467 1,869 
Emmanuel a e 232 a 8 224 
Downing ‘ . 5,031 — 1,350 7,381 


33,284 acres. 32,682 acres. 


Thus, after allowing for small variations, we have such instances of 
gross neglect as the following :—St. Catharine’s is entered twice, for 18 
acres and for 989 acres. Gonville and Caius is entered for 162 acres, 
and again as Caius for 1514. To Downing College there is an excess of 
land of 1,350 acres set down, giving the college more land in 
Cambridgeshire than it has in all England. Trinity is deficient by 
467 acres, and St. John’s by 732 acres. 

A similar table for the Oxford colleges, in Oxfordshire, gives the 
following results. 


OxFoRD COLLEGES—PROPERTY IN OXFORDSHIRE. 


University Financial Returns. Landowners’ Blue Book. ' 
University : ‘ ‘ 85 24 109 
Balliol ; ‘ - ‘ 339 73 472 
Merton. j ; 1,303 8 1,295 
Exeter. 4 " . 1,980- 16 1,936 
Oriel ‘ : : - 2,125 229 1,896 
Queen’s . ? ; . Sh 425 1,886 
New . . ‘ - 9,903 1,159 4,744 
Lincoln . Fe - r 992 124 868 
All Souls ‘ ‘i ‘ 1,180 1,176 
Magdalen r . . 5,001 3,267 
BN. : é - 2286 1,611 
OO... : 4 - 1,544 1,683 
Christ Church . ‘ . 10,596 4,837 
Trinity . . . . 32,300 323 
St. John’s . a ‘i . 93,188 2,909 
Jesus : : a ‘ 614 602 
Wadham . a j P 672 109 
Pembroke : : , 441 442 
Worcester 4 F ’ 216 219 


| | ++t+4+t+]+4+4+4+4+4+4141 | 


43,076 30,384 


Here we have even a worse disproportion than before. In the case 
of Cambridgeshire, we may suppose that to a large extent lands have 
been given from one college to another, for the totals nearly balance. 
But in Oxfordshire, we have a very great disproportion; nearly 
13,000 acres have gone astray and remain unaccounted for. Pro- 
bably in many cases the land has been set down to the tenants as 
owners. There is strong reason to believe that this is the case with 
Trinity in reference to numerous copyholds for lives held of the 
college in the parish of Wroxton. Many of the names of the 
tenants of the college appear in the landowners’ return as owners, 
and though the statements of acreage do not exactly tally, yet 
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probably it would turn out to be so, especially as the 323 acres set 
down to Trinity College in the landowners’ blue book, correspond 
pretty nearly with the 346 acres of corporate college property held 
at rack rent; the 1,454 acres, which are let on beneficial lease, 
having most likely nearly all been credited to the occupier.’ 

A few other discrepancies as to college property, culled from other 
counties, will suffice to show how little reliance can be placed on this 
new Domesday book. ° 

In Lincolnshire the landowners’ returns give 1,539 acres to 
Magdalen College, Oxford. The college’s own return shows 2,193 
acres on beneficial lease, 142 acres rack rented, 44 acres trust 
property, a total of 2,379 acres. 

The landowners’ return gives 5 acres 3 roods in Lincolnshire to 
Oriel College. The college itself returns no lands in Lincolnshire. 

In Devonshire, King’s College, Cambridge, is entered twice over in 
two successive lines, with different addresses ; in the first instance as 
owning 102 acres, in the next as owning 2,677. In fact King’s 
College has in Devonshire 3,127 acres. In the same county, Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford, is set down for 246 acres in the landowners’ 
blue book. The college returns 714 acres in its own statement of 
college property. In Essex the landowners’ blue book gives 571 
acres to Brasenose College. The college returns 635 acres. The 
landowners’ blue book gives 129 acres to Magdalen College, Oxford, 
in Essex. Neither Magdalen College, Oxford, nor Magdalene 
College, Cambridge, returns any lands in Essex. 

Oriel College returns 2,569 acres in Berkshire; the land- 
owners’ blue book gives it only 1,740 acres in that county. St. 
John’s, Oxford, has 5,551 acres in Berkshire ; the landowners’ blue 
book gives the college only 3,668 acres. University College is 
returned as owning 47 acres instead of 94 acres. 

Merton College has 1,025 acres in Cambridgeshire, but is set down 
for only 108 acres. 

These few figures are enough to show that this blue book has been 
most carelessly compiled, and that in all probability it greatly 
exaggerates the number of owners by setting down occupiers as 
owners, besides entering the same owner over and over again. 
Having said so much of the deceptive character of the blue book, and 
of the way in which it exaggerates the number of owners, let us now 
see how far (taking it for what it is worth) it justifies the views of 
those who procured its publication. And first let us examine the 
status of those 4,000 freeholders of Bucks, who according to the right 
honourable member for that county are still there. The return gives 
us 3,288 freeholders above an acre, owning 455,056 acres, and 6,420 


(1) Henry Fox, of Newthrop, is entered as owner in Landowners’ blue book for 
36a. 3r. 14p. ‘ The same name is entered for the same acreage as tenant on beneficial 
tease from Trinity College, Oxford: other instances might be cited. 
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owners below an acre, owning 1,153. These last must be nearly all 
either owners of houses or cottages in the small towns and villages, 
and in no respect correspond to Hampden’s yeomen, who were pre- 
pared to ride up on their own horses to defend their member. 
But perhaps Mr. Disraeli thinks that the 3,288 owners of 455,056 
acres, that is of all the county except the 1,100 acres above 
mentioned, and 3,000 acres of waste, are fairly representative of the 
same class. Let us investigate the book a little more closely. 

First of all we find that of these owners 268 are corporations, 
owning 23,859 acres; the principal being the University of Oxford, 
and 20 colleges, owning 11,177 acres; seven railway companies 
owning 2,087 acres; the Mercers’ Company owning 1,384 acres; 
the Crown more than 700 acres; the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
and 4 deans and chapters 1,676 acres. 

Thus we have left 3,020 owners, owning 431,197 acres. Of 
these 





2 own more than 10,000 acres 26,620 
2 Pr 9,000 to 10,000 ,, 19,470 
2 ‘a 7,000 to 8,000 ,, 14,853 
1 3 6,000 to 7,000 ,, 6,688 
4 *s 5,000 to, 6,000 _ ,, 21,422 
+ ‘5 4,000 to 5,000 ,, 18,021 
9 Pe 3,000 to 4,000 ,, 29,494 
22 re 2,000 to 3,000 ,, 49,193 
35 Pe 1,000 to 2,000 ,, 47,213 
81 232,974 


Thus more than half the private land of the county is owned by 81 
persons, who may be considered to fall within the class of squires, 
great and small. 

Of the remaining area, three-quarters are owned by about 517 
proprietors, whose property ranges between 1,000 and 100 acres. 
More than four-fifths of the remaining land of the county is owned 
by less than 1,100 small holders, owning between 10 and 100 acres 
each, and it is very much straining the definition of a yeoman to 
include even men holding as little as 20 acres, much more those 
between 20 acres and ten; but even with this liberal extension of the 
term, we have only about 1,700 freeholders other than such as hold 
little more than a cottage and a field or so, instead of the 4,000 men 
able to take horse on an emergency, and march to the defence of 
their threatened liberties. Perhaps the historians have exaggerated, 
and there never were 4,000 substantial yeomen in Bucks. It cer- 
tainly seems strange that with the much smaller population of those 
days, probably not more than one-third of what there is now in the 
county, and with the much greater quantity of waste and unenclosed 
land, to say nothing of the rude style of farming, there should ever 
have been any number of men at all approaching to 4,000 owning 
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horses, 2nd free to set out from home on any public errand. Still, 
after making liberal allowances for exaggeration, the fact must 
remain which none can deny, unless pleading as advocates, that the 
Buckinghamshire of the middle of the seventeenth century contained 
a sturdy race of independent farmers who have disappeared at the 
present day. 

Indeed, even the tenant farmers then were more independent than 
they are now. The custom of leasing land for lives, and renewing the 
lease on payment of a fine, created a substantial interest in the 
tenant; and though there might be a relation of dependence to the 
lord of the manor, which was in harmony with the much more 
strongly-marked social distinctions of the time, yet in substance the 
farmer was free and could not be disturbed in his holding. The 
labourer, too, though subject to severe legal disabilities, had practi- 
cally considerable independence. Land was not so valuable then as 
now. On the wastes he could build a cottage and cultivate a garden, 
which became his freehold; on the common he could graze a cow. 
And though, no doubt, the hours of work may have been long, and 
the living rough, yet it is probable that in physical force and in 
health the peasant of those days was superior to what he is now. 

We may sum up the way in which the land of Buckinghamshire 
is held at the present day roughly as follows :— 


268 corporations, owning . , - 23,859 acres 
81 large owners of 1,000 acres and upwards. 232,974 
517 middling owners between 1,000 and 100 


acres . . ‘ - 145,090 ,, 
About 1,100 small owners from 10 acres ro 100 acres, 
about . x F : - 47,000 ,, 
», 1,350 cottagers and crofters, Cen 1 to 10 acres, 
ee a ss %  « « eoey 
6,430 owners of less than an acre. ‘ é 1,153 ,, 
Waste 






3,000 
7,746 458,076 
The census gives 467,000 acres, but in this are included the roads, 
churches and church-yards, unrated plantations, &c. 

Thus we see that according to the blue book some 5 per cent. of 
the county is owned for public purposes by the State, by charities, 
hospitals, colleges, ecclesiastical corporations, or local bodies for the 
poor, the highways, schools, &c. ; 50 per cent. is owned by large pro- 
prietors of the class of gentry ; 42 per cent. is owned by the yeomanry, 
if we take that word in a very extended sense as going as low as ten 
acres; and of the remaining 3 per cent., about half is house property, 
the remainder waste or not rated. 

Without going into the same detail for other counties, I give 
a table which I have worked out from the whole blue book, and 
which I believe is approximately correct, showing the distribution 
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of land throughout England and Wales in the different counties in 
estates of 1,000 acres and upwards. Of course the real number of 
large landowners is much less than is shown in this table, and their 
acreage considerably greater, since, first, each landowner appears as 
often as he has an estate of 1,000 acres and upwards in more than 
one county, and there are 351 repeated entries of owners of more 
than 1,000 acres for the Peerage alone. Besides, many of these 
large owners have other estates of less than 1,000 acres, which 
greatly swell the total of their acreage, and many of them are 
entered twice over in the same county. However, subject to all 
these deductions, I find the facts as gathered from the blue book, 
allowing for errors and neglecting small fractions, to be as follows: — 


Estates over 10,000 acres § 5,285,700 acres 
9,000 to 10,000 y 492,700 
8,000 to 9,000 534,700 
7,000 to 8,000 656,100 
6,000 to 7,000 768,200 
5,000 to 6,000 : 1,106,000 
4,000 to 5,000 239 1,067,500 
3,000 to 4,000 524 1,818,700 
2,000 to 3,000 , 951 2,299,600 
1,000 to 2,000 2,432 3,469,000 





4,972 17,498,200 


These estates are those of private proprietors only, and exclude 
all corporate or public property, or railways. Thus we see that a 
body which, allowing for double entries, does not probably exceed 
4,500, owns more than half England. It must be remembered that 
the waste lands, which are set down at 1,524,264 acres, nearly all 
belong to lords of manors and large owners, who derive considerable 
profit from them from mines, rights of shooting, &c.; and, again, the 
plantations, which do not appear as a rule in these returns, amount to 
1,450,000 acres in England and Wales, and are principally owned 
by large landowners or by the Crown. 

However, without bringing these lands into consideration, we have 
this fact that, at least 17,500,000 acres of cultivated and rateable land 
of England, or 53 per cent., out of a total rateable area of 33,000,000 
acres belongs to some 4,500 gentry. 

The Spectator, in one of its interesting articles on this blue book, 
states that 43,000 owners own more than 100 acres. This would 
give us about 38,000 owners between 1,000 acres and 100. These, 
however, would include a good many corporations. I find in the 
first volume that there are 228 entries of railways owning 55,272 acres, 
of the rateable value of £3,143,170; doubling this for all England 
and Wales we should have about 450 entries of railways with rather 
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more than 110,000 acres and £6,000,000 rateable value. There are 
149 entries in the two volumes of bishops, deans, and chapters, 
having a total of 90,000 acres, valued at £157,674 a year. The 
ecclesiastical commissioners are returned as owning 149,763 acres, 
worth £309,400, and figure in 50 counties. We shall probably be safe 
in assuming that throughout England 5 per cent. of the rated land 
is owned by corporations and public bodies, numbering 8 per cent. of 
all the owners of an acre and upwards, excluding those parish clergy 
who are entered as private owners. 

The owners below one acre, 703,289 in number, have 149,102 
acres, valued at £29,020,000, clearly showing that their holdings 
must be almost entirely house property; and probably nearly all 
these holdings are in the towns and villages, principally in the 
former. On the whole a considerable number of calculations lead to 
the following approximate results for all England. More than half 
is owned by private owners of 1,000 acres and upwards, about two- 
fifths is owned by middling owners from 100 to 1,000 acres, and only 
a tenth by owners of less than 100 acres. 

But though the gentry own so large a portion of the soil of 
England, they by no means represent anything like one half of the 
value or income derived from real property. The total gross value 
of land, houses, railways, &c., was about £130,000,000 a year; from 
this we may deduct £30,000,000 for London and for tithes, and we 
have in round numbers £100,000,000, the value given in the return 
we are examining. But of this £29,000,000 is the value of house 
property held by owners of less than an acre; £6,000,000 is 
the value of the railways; there is a great deal to be set down 
to buildings covering more than an acre, such as large factories 
and workshops, and to collieries, iron works, &c., where much 
of the value belongs to the lessees. On the whole it is doubtful 
whether the 17,500,000 of land set down to the upper class of 
England yields £25,000,000 a year. No doubt there are other 
conspicuous sources of wealth to some of them; there are such great 
London estates as those of the Dukes of Westminster, Portland, and 
Bedford; there are the revenues derived from minerals, as in 
Lancashire by the Duke of Buccleuch, who only figures in this blue 
book for 370 acres and £450 a year in that county, or in Yorkshire 
by the Earl of Zetland who receives many thousands a year from the 
Cleveland ironstone which are unnoticed in the return. But though 
certain large properties strike the imagination, and though rumour 
is apt to magnify the wealth of rich men, yet it is most unlikely that 
from all these other sources, including invested personalty, the 
landed aristocracy and gentry have an additional income of more 
than £10,000,000 a year. When we compare this income of some 
£35,000,000 a year at the outside, with the wealth derived from real 
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property alone, to say nothing of the immense profits made yearly 
from trade, we see that in reality the dominant class of England does 
not owe its supremacy to its wealth, great and secure as that is, but 
to its prestige. It is the special attractiveness and honour and 
political importance that have been attached to the ownership of 
land which give the owners of large estates their influence. No 
doubt the ownership of large masses of the soil enables. the possessors 
to force the industry of the nation to pay a heavy toll whenever it 
is sought to effect some great national improvement ; the corporations 
of our great towns can most of them tell a tale of how the rates have 
been swollen by the heavy price they have had to pay to landowners 
for their water supply, for their drainage, for the disposal of their 
sewage; and the great railway companies, if they published the secret 
history of their negotiations with landowners, might make many an 
owner of an historic name and great estate blush at the revelations 
of the sources of some of his wealth. Occasionally a case has leaked 
out into publicity by the action of the law courts, but as-a rule the 
knowledge of the prices paid to buy off opposition -has gone no 
further than the gossip of railway directors and parliamentary 
agents, and of neighbouring squires who sighed that no corner of 
their land had been touched by the new railroad. 


The power of the House of Lords is strikingly illustrated by this 
blue book. When we see the extent of their possessions we cannot 
wonder (especially when their territorial influence is coupled with the 
seductions of a title) that they should wield so much power even in 
these days of the ballot and of household suffrage. » 

The list of their possessions begins with estates of 191,000 acres, 
of 138,000 acres, and 108,090 acres, followed by 87,500 acres, 
78,500 acres, 70,000 acres, 68,000 acres, 66,000 acres, and 61,000 
acres. 

There are nine peers having property between 50,000 and 60,000 
acres, holding together 490,000 acres; five between 40,000 and 
50,000, holding 216,000 acres ; 23 between 30,000 and 40,000, owning 
770,000 acres; 45 peers have estates between 20,000 and 30,000 
acres, making an aggregate of 1,087,000 acres. From 20,000 to 
15,000 acres there are 34 peers, and their estates amount to 564,000 
acres. From 15,000 to 10,000 acres, there are 55 peers, and they 
own 674,000 acres; 72 peers own between 10,000 and 5,000 acres, 
in all 523,000 acres; and 81 peers own from 5,000 to 1,000 
acres apiece, and together 230,000 acres.. Thus 333 peers 
or peeresses own 5,422,000 acres, or one-sixth of the land of 
England. ; 

This blue book does not show the position of those lands, nor set 
forth how great the political influence which they secure to their 
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possessors. But when we remember that it is from these great peers 
that the lords-lieutenant are chosen, on whom depends the nomi- 
nation of county magistrates, when we remember the amount of 
patronage which they exercise outside of their own estates, the 
respect which their position insures in their own locality, we cannot 
be surprised at the immense political strength concentrated in the 
upper class; for 20,000 acres and £30,000 a year, when owned by a 
man of title, mean much more social prestige than the same pro- 
perty owned by a commoner, and infinitely more than three times 
the income made in trade, though the manufacturer who makes 
£100,000 a year may be employing and paying wages to more than 
the whole population on all the estates of the peer. And in esti- 
mating the power of the English aristocracy and gentry we must 
not forget what a potent auxiliary they have in the Church. In the 
first place, a very large amount of the patronage of the Church is in 
their hands; 1,351 livings are in their gift; and it is generally the 
large well-paid livings in country parishes with small populations, 
of which they have the disposal. They appoint their sons and 
brothers and relations, or if these are all provided for, then their 
personal friends and dependants ; and the clergy, even if they were 
not prone as a profession to take a conservative view of things, have 
a very strong inducement in that direction on account of the way 
in which the mass of Church patronage is held in this country ; 
and the bishops, promoted as they are by the prime ministers, are 
apt to fall into the same conservative groove, and they have the 
disposal of 2,029 livings, besides canonries and archdeaconries. 
What wonder, then, if the Established Church is found, with very 
few exceptions, throwing its weight in favour of the territorial 
party? And let it not be said that the territorial party is divided 
into Liberals and Conservatives. On mere political questions they 
may be divided, though even as to these the great mass of the class 
is conservative ; but when we come to social questions—to matters 
in which the landowners’ interest clashes with the general welfare— 
we become aware that class feeling is stronger to unite than political 
differences are to divide, as witness the legislation of eight years ago 
on the cattle plague, witness all questions connected with the taxa- 
tion of land, or its settlement and inheritance. The system of primo- 
geniture, of entail, and of settlement is kept up against the feeling 
of the mass of the middle and poorer classes of this country by the 
sentiment and family interest of those owners of estates of 1,000 
acres and upwards, whose acreage is one-half, but whose interest as 
to the value of their property is not more than a quarter, of the 
whole income arising from real estate in the country. The agricul- 
turists for years have demanded the same right of self-government 
and administration of local affairs that is enjoyed by the towns ; but 
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the irresponsible oligarchy of Quarter Sessions goes on, because 
of the great political power of the gentry. Ifa borough wishes to 
have a court of Quarter Sessions it must pay for a recorder, who 
is nominated, like most other judges, by the Crown. Should the 
borough magistrates propose to sit themselves and try criminals at 
Quarter Sessions, such a proposal to introduce amateur justice would 
be scouted on all hands; but this same amateur administration of 
justice goes on in the county Quarter Sessions,-with one or two 
exceptions, throughout England, and no one raises his voice in 
criticism. Nay, more, the chairman, who is elected by his brother 
magistrates to preside, is generally chosen from political motives ; 
and no matter how good a lawyer a magistrate may be, no matter 
how diligent in discharging his duties, we may see him passed over, 
and we have seen such a man passed over, because the majority of 
the justices would not recognise merit in a political adversary. 

And let no one suppose that the administration of the law by 
county justices has no bearing on the political importance of their 
class. Take one instance alone, and consider the immense power 
wielded by the justices in the granting of licenses to public- 
houses. Again, in the matter of music halls and places of entertain- 
ment, and in many other instances where licenses are required to 
carry on some trade, the good-will of the magistrates is all important, 
and the inhabitants of the country live in daily dread of incurring 
their displeasure. Again, these same justices in Quarter Sessions have 
the regulation of the rating of the county, and we know the scandal 
and bitter discontent that have been occasioned in many counties by 
the great disparity between the rated value of the great manor- 
house and that of the semi-detached villa of the retired tradesman. 
But we need not give detailed instances to show how the class of 
large landowners governs the country. In parliament and in their 
own districts their influence is paramount. The commercial classes 
have been able to secure free trade, and can obtain such special legis- 
lation as they need for their industrial purposes, but in general 
matters the landowners still govern the country. 


Having given a general idea of the way in which land is held in 
England we must notice the Scotch returns. Of course it is not fair to 
lay the same stress on the size of estates there as in England, for a 
great deal of the land being waste and moor land must be held in 
large tracts to be made profitable for sheep farming ; but after making 
all allowance for the barren character of a great part of Scotland, 
even so, the immense tracts that own the sway of one man are 
so inordinately large as seriously to injure the welfare of the 
country. 

The following table gives the distribution of land in Scotland :— 
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Acres. 


Duke and Duchess of Sutherland 5 - 1,326,000 
Duke of Buccleuch. ‘ : - , 431,000 
Sir James Mattheson . : : ; ‘ 424,000 
Earl of Breadalbane . = é : : 373,000 
Earl of Seafield . ; ; é bev - 806,000 
Duke of Richmond . . : ; - 269,000 
Earl of Fife . j 3 : : é . 259,000 
Mr. Matheson . : : ; ; : 220,000 
Duke of Athole . : “ ; ; ; 195,000 
Duke of Argyll . . . i . «- 174,000 
Sir K. Mackenzie. . ‘ . F ‘ 165,000 
Sir G., Ross . , : : ; . 165,000 
LordLovat. . . . . . «162,000 
Duke of Hamilton . ; : : ‘ 151,000 
McLeod he Bar . ‘. : ; 3 142,000 
Baily . . ‘ ‘ : : i 141,000 ' 
Earl of Delhewie - ‘ . : ‘ 138,000 
. Lord Macdonald F E ‘ . 7 130,000 
Cameron of Lochiel . a . «126,000 
Macintosh .- . : ‘ . ‘ P 124,000 
Above. 100,000 acres . ‘ ‘ 836,000 
From 100,000 to 50,000 > ; . 2,504,000 
», . 90,000 to 10,000 a ‘ . 4,424,000 
10,000 to 9,000 , 4 ‘ 224,600 
9,000 to 8,000 . ‘ é 311,600 
8,000 ‘to 7,000 : . «816,400 
7,000 to 6,000 : . > (eae 
6,000 .to 5,000 ° ° = 410,500 
5,000 to 4,000 . 109... ‘ 523,500 
4,000 to 3,000 - 182... ‘ 477,500 
3,000 to 2,000 - 290 . é 710,700 
2,000 to 1,000 , : we : 791,000 


1,683 17,324,000 


The whole acreage of Scotland is returned in the Scotch land- 
owners’ blue book .as being 18,946,694 acres. Thus it results that 
more than nine-tenths of Scotland belong to less than 1,700 owners, 
and that half Scotland belongs to about seventy owners. 

The blue book gives a total of 131,530 owners, but of these, 
111,658 own less than an acre apiece, 35,000 being owners in towns 
of 20,000 inhabitants and upwards; there are less than 20,000 owners 
of an acre and upwards, of whom 1,316 are owners of land in the 
large towns. 

And let it not be said that these large estates ded no harm. For 
one thing the existence of these properties has made possible the 
creation of the great deer forests, which now occupy so large a 
portion of Scotland. We have no return of their acreage, but we shall 
probably be greatly within the mark if we say that 2,000,000 acres 
of land have been cleared of sheep and the valleys depopulated to 
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make room for deer. At 3 acres to a sheep, this means that some 700,000 
sheep might be kept in Scotland, adding to the food supply of the 
country, and furnishing other valuable products, instead of which we 
have a few deer killed, and a number of gamekeepers, watchers, and 
gillies withdrawn from productive employments, to minister to the 
vulgar luxury of a few wealthy sportsmen. No doubt the Scotch 
lairds who let their land at a high rent, approve of the change, but it 
does not follow that the system of deer forestsis good for the country. 
There is a transfer of wealth from the millionaire to the landlord, 
but the productiveness of the country is diminished, and though a 
great revenue is derived from the game rents, the State is defrauded, 
for these game rents are not valued for succession duty. Meantime, 
the small farmers who still exist in Highland glens find their oats 
trampled and devoured by the deer, who come down by night and 
browse and roll in their crops, and in winter they come even lower 
down and scrape up the potatoes, and make inroads on the food 
reserved for the stock of the farmers. A deer forest is not only a 
patch of barbarism in the midst of the country, but it inflicts injury 
beyond its bounds. Then the loneliness and quiet required for such 
a place leads landowners to obstruct and close existing rights of way. 
Anyone who has travelled about Scotland, knows how many paths 
formerly regularly used by shepherds, and much travelled over, are 
now being wrested from the public, who are not prepared to face the 
violence of gamekeepers who dispute their legal rights and drive 
them back from the hill. A sport which claims to shut up from 
public access miles of wild moor land where no possible injury can 
be done by men, stands condemned by that claim alone ; especially at 
the present day, when the rage for enclosure, and the grasping at 
our commons, leaves so few spots of wild nature for us to seek refresh- 
ment in from the smoke and hideousness of modern industrial life. 
The taste for the ownership of land is a natural one and a healthy 
one. The territorial democracy of which Mr. Disraeli once spoke is 
the backbone and strength of the United States. But there is a 
wide difference between the enjoyment of a Sabine fame, such as 
Horace delighted in, or the lordship of one lizard which Juvenal 
longed for, and those Jatifundia which ruined Italy and caused 
the fall. of the Roman Empire. The great estates in flying 
over which a hawk would grow weary, the rhetorical image of 
the Roman poet, are almost realised at the present day within 
the narrow limits of this little island. Tracts which would be 
over wide if planted in the boundless prairies of the West, cramp 
and jostle us among the factories and workshops of our great 
industrial populations. Close by the courts and alleys of our 
crowded towns we see mile upon mile of park palings which enclose 
some rural paradise of wood and water, of glade and thorny thicket, 
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of fern and smooth turf lawns. The two scem designed to supple- 
ment each other. But the mechanic as he tramps along the dusty 
road passes by locked lodges and suspicious gamekeepers, who warn 
him that there is no pleasure for him within the walls. That tres- 
passers will be prosecuted with the utmost rigour of the law, is the 
notice that stares him in the face. The great park is reserved for the 
solitary owner and for the game. It was said of our English nobility 
and their great dreary parks, ‘‘ Solitudinem faciunt, placem appellant.” 
Is it desirable to keep up by artificial legislation these great estates 
which minister to pomp and to political importance, but not to real 
happiness? When a landowner has so much land that he does not 
know, as he goes over it, whether it belongs to him or to another ; 
when his tenants know nothing of him, but through the estate 
agent and solicitor, how is he the better for this dominion? No 
doubt the power to return himself or his son for the county 
ministers to his political importance. He can out of these vast 
domains secure a peerage or a rise in the peerage or a blue, or a red, 
or a green ribbon. But after all, these objects of ambition are in 
themselves artificial, the result of a diseased state of society in which, 
where luxury is gratified to the full, imaginary wants have to be 
invented to furnish some further object of hope, lest life should pall 
from satiety. And when we come lower down in the social scale, to 
the gentry of moderate estates, we find other evil results from the 
superstitious reverence that is paid to the quality of squire. The 
owner of two or three thousand acres is weighed down by his position 
—he has inherited with the family estate and the family mortgages, 
a family mansion beyond his means to keep up, and a family position 
which he maintains by scraping and saving, and by pinching himself 
and his family. Popular speech calls him the owner; but though 
as much is expected of him as if he were truly the owner, yet in 
reality he is a mere life tenant with little power and sadly hampered. 
The real owners among whom the income of the property is distri- 
buted are legion. There are the mortgagees, the dowager with her 
jointure, the brothers or sisters and their children with their 
charges on the land, the married son on whom he has made a 
settlement to induce him to re-entail the property. There are the 
claims of the squire’s station, as imperious though not as legal as the 
others. Then. there is the need of saving out of the scanty life 
income to provide for the younger children. When all these drains 
have been considered, how little is there left for the improvement of 
the property. ‘“ Quicquic delirant reges”’ may be translated freely, 
if the squire contests an election, or if the squire’s son incurs 
gambling debts, it is the cottagers who must pay, in broken-down 
hovels, in an undrained and fever-stricken village, in a poisoned water 
supply fed from neighbouring cesspools. But in spite of all these 
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drawbacks, family pride requires that the family of Acres shall 
still be known as Acres of Clod Hall. The loss of dignity which 
would result from severance from those rushy, ill-drained, bank- 
rupt acres, is worse than all the pinching and anxiety that are 
endured with their possession. And this nourishment of family 
pride at the expense of family feeling and of the welfare of 
the country, becomes a sort of religion which is inculcated upon all 
the children, whether the one happy eldest born, who is to 
transmit the family glory undimmed, or the younger ones to whom 
is reserved the less pleasant duty of self-sacrifice. Fortunately 
at the present day the younger sons have taken more boldly 
to various trades and professions, and we have comparatively few of 
those undesirable characters which figure in the plays and novels 
of the last century, such as the Squire’s younger brother who hung 
about the hall, and in return for his board and lodging discharged the 
duties of a superior gamekeeper. The family living still often 
provides for one son, who, nolens volens, must profess a divine call 
to accept the position of rector with some hundreds a year. But 
official patronage and maintenance at the expense of the State being 
gone, except for the few who are highly connected, most of the 
younger sons of the gentry set out manfully to fight their way in 
life. But how does the system work on the daughters? We are 
astonished at the willingness of widows in India to burn in obedience 
to custom, but England is full of starving spinsters who have lost 
the chance of happy homes, because the glory of the family demanded 
that the money which might have enabled them to marry, should be 
retained to enable the son and heir to keep up his position in the 
country. And these faded women, many of them, do not repine. 
They treasure the memory of some old romance, the novel of their 
life, of which the third volume has been suppressed, but console 
themselves for the loss by feeding their family pride and keeping 
up a chill gentility, which would be ludicrous if it were not pathetic. 

The welfare of the country demands that land should be freely 
bought and sold. Fully one half of the land is strictly tied up in settle- 
ment, so that it is not in the market. The tradition of family pride 
and social importance, which are coupled with the ownership of land, 
help to keep it out. When property in land no longer confers an 
advantage in local government there will not be the same induce- 
ment to amass great properties; land will be held by rich men in 
such portions as are necessary for enjoyment, not for domination or 
vainglory. In such a case there would gradually be few estates in 
the cultivated parts of the country of more than a thousand acres, 
and this would not work any social oppression, especially if we had 
better and larger units of rural self-government than the township 
or small parish. With a unit of self-government such as the poor 

VOL. XIX. N.S. 3H 
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law union, and with a unit for election of representatives of not less 
than 1,000 inhabitants, much of the political importance of the 
ownership of the land of a parish would disappear, and economic 
considerations which tend to the distribution of land would come 
into play. It is desirable that even in rural districts land may be 
so distributed that the competition of landowners may come into 
play, and that in no district any one man should have a veto on the 
existence of places of worship or of schools. It is further desirable 
that land should be held by solvent people, who can improve it and 
do justice to it, instead of the present state of things, where many 
a bankrupt and broken-down family clings to a property that 
belongs far more to the mortgagees than to them. 

It is desirable that there should be greater power for the acquisi- 
tion of small freeholds, that in our villages, mechanics and others 
who are industrious should be able to acquire. the independence 
resulting from the ownership of the houses in which they dwell. It 
is the precarious tenure of their homes, which to a great extent puts 
the poorer classes in the country at the mercy of the upper class. 

Valuable as the old yeomanry cultivating their own land was, and 
much as it is to be regretted that sucha class should have passed away 
or nearly so, it is not easy to look for the founding anew of such 
a class. Improved methods of agriculture, the demand for more 
capital per acre in the cultivation of land, the tendency to make 
farming a skilled and scientific occupation, and the growth of large 
farms, are all against a revival of the old class of yeomanry. But 
we may give our tenant farmers many of the characteristics of that 
class. Security for their capital by some reasonable tenant right, 
compensation for improvements, protection from the ravages of 
game, association in the government of the county, education for 
their children in reformed grammar schools, all these things will 
give them strength, dignity, and security, and will raise their status, 
and create in them some of that outspoken independence which was 
the boast and pride of our old yeomanry. If at the same time by the 
proper use of our waste lands and public lands, facilities are given to 
the labourers to advance their position, either by allotments or by 
co-operative farming, and if our rural elementary schools are made 
truly national and efficient, and if a proper self-governing organiza- 
tion be given to rural England, we may see a peaceful revolution for 
the better which will work wonders. As relates to the distribution 
of land, a few changes in the law would probably do much. 

1. The separation of county administration from the ownership of 
land, the basing it on an elective ground, and the readjustment and 
extension of areas for local government. 

2. The assimilation in all respects of real to personal property. 

3. The prohibition of settlements of land on unborn persons, and 
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the incorporation of a power of sale in all settlements without 
requiring any consents. 

4. The extension of the powers of compulsory purchase of land 
for many public objects. 

5. The abolition of the game laws, or at least their very great 
restriction. 

Of all the questions which demand the attention of Liberal 
politicians, there is none that cries more loudly for settlement than 
this one of the relation of the people of England to the land of 
England. The connection between Church and State interests a 
more active group of reformers, and is, therefore, discussed more 
frequently, but it is not in more urgent, nor in as urgent, need 
of reform. 

Though the land laws of this country hamper its social develop- 
ment, though they inflict a grievous tax upon the whole nation for 
the benefit of a small class, though they have degraded the poor of 
the country, and stunted the health of our town population; yet in 
spite of all this, apart from some speculative Radicals of the upper or 
middle class, few reformers outside of the working-class leaders have 
sought to expose their injustice, and to bring about a remedy. 
Many times have Mr. Cobden and Mr. Bright sought to direct 
attention to this matter, as one which would, if thoroughly dealt 
with, produce a greater harvest of good to the country than even the 
repeal of the corn laws; but their call has met with no response. 
When Mr. Mill founded the Land Tenure Reform Association, his own 
name and personal eminence supported it for a time; but even 
during his lifetime few subscribers came forward, and after his death 
the society collapsed. 

Nevertheless, though in the present age of feverish accumulation 
of wealth, of craving for social distinction, of somewhat easier transi- 
tion than formerly from the middle to the upper class, the tempta- 
tion is very great to our successful men of business to ally themselves 
with the system which maintains the social supremacy of large 
landowners, and though consequently the natural leaders of the 
movement for land reform fail us, yet we cannot doubt that as 
education spreads among the poor, as municipal and representative 
institutions are extended and strengthened, we shall make the land 
laws of England one of the practical questions for politicians, instead 
of a speculative theme for economists. 

E. Lyutrn Sran ey. 





THE FINANCIAL CRISIS IN AMERICA. 


Ir is a humiliating reflection that the Anglo-Saxon race are unable 
to subsist through a whole generation without two or three times 
breaking into a commercial and financial stampede, in which, 
figuratively speaking, hundreds of thousands of people are trampled 
to death, or left bruised and bleeding by the way side. These 
disgraceful routs have latterly assumed something of the regularity 
of clock-work, so that people pretend to know when to expect one 
by looking in thealmanac. 1816, 1825, 1837, 1847, 1857, 1866, 1873, 
each of these years has ushered in its holocaust of English victims, 
and the alternate periods have included America as well, so that 
business men take into their calculations a panic on one side of the 
water every ten years, and on the other side every twenty. But, 
notwithstanding the apparent regularity of the visitation, very few 
men engaged in trade escape, when the clock strikes the dreadful 
hour. The appearance of prosperity immediately preceding the 
panic is so deceitful, the activity of trade and the upward movement 
of prices are so exhilarating, that the tornado always finds us with 
every inch of canvas spread, all the ports open, and the crew fast 
asleep. It is impossible to exaggerate the suffering caused by these 
financial storms, whose vengeance always falls with greatest severity 
upon those least responsible for them, and least able to resist them, 
—the labouring poor. No one can read the story of England’s 
poor immediately following the commercial crises of 1816 and 1825 
without a shudder. Nor were those of America, after the crises of 
1837 and 1857, any better provided for, except as nature had dealt 
rather more kindly by them. All that man could do had been done 
to turn them shelterless and penniless into the street, to become 
beggars or barbarians, like the Sunderland sailors, the Norwich 
weavers, and the Bradford wool-combers of the mother-country. 
Few persons are aware how great an obstacle to human progress 
these oft-recurring shocks to industry really are. We see great 
houses go down with a crash, but others come to take their places. 
We see multitudes of operatives thrown out of employment, and 
soup kitchens established, and charities set on foot, to carry them 
through the weary time of revulsion. What is not seen is the 
progress they might make if their savings were not swept away 
every few years through no fault of their own. 

The people of the United States are now toiling through one of 
these periodical crises. During the past three years there have been 
mercantile failures with liabilities reaching nearly $650,000,000. 
Multitudes of persons have been plunged from affluence into poverty. 
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Greater multitudes have been thrown out of employment altogether. 
Riotous demonstrations have taken place among the cotton operatives 
at Fall River, in the coal regions of Pennsylvania, and elsewhere, 
but happily without bloodshed. The New England States are pinched 
almost to the extremity of endurance, and the iron industry is pros- 
trated as it has never before been in the lifetime of the writer. The 
West has suffered less than any other section, but the whole country 
is in a sad state of trouble, and is asking, When will these hard times 
pass away ? 

The phenomena antecedent to the crisis were the usual ones—a 
rise of prices, great prosperity, large profits, high wages and strikes 
for higher, crowded thoroughfares, large importations, a railway 
mania, expanded credits, over-trading, over-building, and high 
living. On the 17th of September, 1873, the New York and Oswego 
Midland Railway Company failed, and there was a tremor in the 
stock market. On the 18th the banking house of Jay Cooke and Co. 
closed its doors, and the depression in stocks became a panic. Prices 
of the leading railway and miscellaneous shares fell from 1 to 10 per 
cent. The usual soothing statements were put forth that the suspen- 
sion would be only temporary, but the public believed otherwise. This 
firm had been long engaged in promoting the most hazardous and 
premature railway enterprise of the age, viz., the Northern Pacific, 
and had made advances of its own and its depositors’ money to the 
amount of several millions. Its position was identical with that of 
the financial companies that collapsed in London in 1866—its 
capital and deposits having been lost in bad speculations. On 
the 19th the firm of Fisk and Hatch succumbed, together with- 
eighteen other private banking and brokerage houses, in New York. 
Messrs. Fisk and Hatch had been “carrying”’ the Chesapeake and 
Ohio railway in much the same way that Cooke and Co. had been 
carrying the Northern Pacific, but they possessed the confidence 
of business men in a higher degree. There were eight failures in 
Philadelphia on the same day, and a “run” was commenced on 
the Union Trust Company of New York, one of the largest 
monetary establishments in the city. On the 20th the Union 
Trust Company closed its doors, with liabilities amounting to 
$6,000,000, and it became speedily known that its secretary was a 
defaulter to the amount of $128,000, and that an outside person had 
been allowed to make an overdraft of $200,000 more. Subsequent 
investigation showed that the Union Trust Company was full of dead 
men’s bones. Panic terror now seized WallStreet. Western Union 
Telegraph shares, the leading fancy in the market then, as now, fell 
from 901 (the price it commanded four days earlier) to 554, and New 
York Central Railway, the piéce de résistance of the Stock Exchange, 
from 100 to 89. The Bank of the Commonwealth and the National 
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Trust Company suspended, and so many stock-brokers were believed 
to be unable to meet their engagements that the Stock Exchange 
was closed by order of its officers, and remained closed ten days. 

On the 22nd there was a general agreement that the worst 
was over, the only failure of importance being that of the Canada 
Southern Railway Company ; but, to guard against a return of the 
symptoms, the aid of the Government was invoked, and an order 
was obtained from the President to turn the contents of the 
national treasury into the money market by purchasing Government 
bonds with Government legal-tender notes. No advantage what- 
ever resulted from the action of the Government, for the reason that 
the holders of the national bonds were not generally the persons 
needing money, and no others could gain access to the supply in 
the treasury. The New York savings’ banks, however, were large 
holders of bonds, and, apprehending a run upon themselves, 
they rushed headlong to get them converted into greenbacks, 
which they immediately put under lock and key. The savings’ 
banks were protected against runs by a provision of law which 
authorises them to require thirty or sixty days’ notice from depo- 
sitors of an intention to draw out their money. Before the expira- 
tion of this period the panic had subsided, and the managers found 
that they had exchanged an interest-bearing security for another 
bearing no interest. They had sold their bonds at panic prices, and 
must buy them back at an advance, if at all; but what is to the 
purpose now is that the greenbacks poured out of the Government 
vaults went straightway into the savings’ bank vaults, and produced 
no effect whatever on the money market. It may be added that if 
they had not gone into the hands of the savings’ bank managers 
they would probably have remained in the Government vaults. 

On the 23rd the bad symptoms returned. The banking-house of 
Henry Clews and Company suspended. This was a house that had 
close and somewhat questionable relations with the Government at 
Washington. The drain upon the New York banks for currency 
had now become so severe that the regular operation of the clearing- 
house was no longer possible; and it was determined to issue 
$10,000,000 of certificates based upon bills receivable of the banks, 
to be used for paying balances at the clearing-house instead of legal- 
tender notes. These certificates were issued by a clearing-house 
committee, who passed judgment upon the bills receivable, and 
required a margin of 25 per cent. to make good any probable depre- 
ciation resulting from mercantile failures. I am not aware that 
this device was ever before resorted to as a means of ballasting 
commerce against the temporary effects of a panic. It certainly 
merits the attention of economists; for although it amounted, in a legal 
point of view, to a general bank suspension, it checked the prevailing 
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terror inanotable manner. Instead of adozen or more of the weaker 
banks, and perhaps all of them eventually, being closed up, with 
the possibility of having their affairs settled through the courts of 
law, the stronger ones sustained the weaker ; and, whatis more to the 
point, their united action exercised a moral force on the community 
which effectually prevented a run, or any extreme measures to 
compel the immediate payment of deposits by legal proceedings. 

As a corollary to this action, the banks, on the 24th, ceased 
paying large cheques at their counters, but certified them ‘ good 
through the clearing-house.’’ Cheques for small sums were paid as 
usual. Larger ones were paid, if required by manufacturers or others 
to pay wages to operatives. Certified cheques and clearing-house 
certificates fell to 1 per cent. discount, and became a marketable 


commodity. The total amount of clearing-house certificates rose,. 


during the period of suspension, to $22,000,000, from which point it 
gradually sank until the Ist of November, when they were all 
redeemed and resumption took place. 

On the 25th, the Philadelphia, Baltimore, New Orleans, Cincin- 
nati, and St. Louis banks followed the example of the New York 
banks, i.e. suspended the payment of currency on large cheques, 
issued clearing-house certificates for bank balances, and expostulated 
with their customers, instead of either paying them or closing their 
doors. Within a few days this policy had been adopted in nearly 
every town in the United States where three or more banks existed, 
a clearing-house being extemporised for the occasion. In Chicago 
a different policy was pursued. That city was very favourably situ- 
ated for drawing currency from the west. The panic had come in 
the midst of the crop-moving season. Chicago, being the principal 
centre of the grain trade, was in a position to command currency in 
spite of the utmost efforts of eastern cities to retain and hoard it, 
and accordingly it began to flow thither very rapidly, first at the 
rate of $1,000,000, and gradually rising to $3,500,000 per day, to 
pay for grain. The principal banks of that city believed that they 
could respond to any run that would probably be made upon 
them, and refused to enter into any arrangement for paying or 
receiving balances from cach other in clearing-house promises. 
There was accordingly a run in Chicago, and five banks suspended. 
Three of those were perfectly solvent, and soon resumed business. 

On the 26th, currency attained a premium of 3 to 5 per cent. over 
certified bank cheques in New York, but the premium of gold over 
currency was declining. During all this time there was absolutely 
no quotable rate of interest anywhere, but time transactions in grain 
at Chicago showed that some traders were willing to pay at the rate 
of 20 per cent. per month, and that they could be accommodated at 
that rate. It is probable that some loans were made, even in the 
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height of the panic, at moderate rates of interest, as a matter of 
favour, or in order to protect security which would otherwise have 
been lost altogether; but such transactions cannot be adduced to 
show any such thing as a market rate for the use of money. In 
fact, there was no market rate. 

On the 29th reports came from the manufacturing districts that 
employers were discharging their operatives, or putting them on half 
time. Several mercantile failures were announced in Philadelphia, and 
the Glenham Manufacturing Company, a large woollen establishment, 
suspended. The mere panic terror had now so far spent itself that the 
New York Stock Exchange ventured to reopen its doors on the 30th. 

The remaining events of the forty-day period, which commenced 
on the 17th of September, may be briefly narrated. On the 2nd of 
October the premium of currency as compared with certified cheques 
had fallen to 1 per cent., and soon after it declined to 4, and then to 
+, and on the 3lst it disappeared entirely. Mercantile failures 
became more numerous, and reports of manufacturing distress mul- 
tiplied. On the 10th of October a series of remarkable ups and 
downs in the Stock Exchange commenced, showing that large 
holders, who were not yet broken, were making desperate efforts to 
restore prices to something near the old figures. Fluctuations of 10 
per cent. in a single day in some classes of securities were not un- 
common. Some failures took place among these operators more 
important than any that had been announced in September. The 
banks throughout the country had generally retired their clearing- 
house certificates, and being no longer threatened with a run for 
deposits, found no difficulty in meeting all demands made upon them 
for currency. But the crisis was ploughing a deep furrow through 
the mercantile, manufacturing, and railway interests, and through 
all branches of speculation. There had been a fall in the prices of 
nearly all commodities except grain, which was sustained by an active 
foreign demand. On the 31st the paper of a large Rhode Island 
manufacturing firm, employing nearly two million spindles, went to 
protest.. The liabilities were said to be $14,000,000, and the assets 
much larger in amount, but among these assets was a most extra- 
ordinary collection of investments for cotton spinning and print 
works, embracing water-power in Maine, and also in South Carolina, 
lands in Kansas, sheet-iron works, steamships, street railways, loco- 
motive works, saw mills, flax mills, savings banks, and race courses. 
This was the largest mercantile failure of the year. The price of 
gold (payable in greenbacks) had been quite steady at 111 to 113 
before the panic. It sank slowly to 106 4 on the 7th of November 
(the lowest since the war), from which point it rose to 110} in 
December. That is to say, greenbacks had been worth about 90 
cents to the dollar before the panic, rose to 94 during the panic, 
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and declined to about 90 after it. United States Five per Cent. 
Bonds, which stood at 114% in July, fell to 106 in September, to 105 
in October and November, and rose to 113 in December. The other 
classes of national securities showed about the same fluctuations. 

The following table shows the mercantile failures in the United 
States for a period of five years and three months: ! 


= , Caseeed Average Liabilities | 
Number of Failures. | Liabilities. to each Failure. 


Dollars. Dollars. 
1871 2,915 | 85,252,000 99,245 
1872 4,069 121,056,000 29,996 
1873 5,183 | 228,449,000 44,045 
1874 5,830 | 155,233,000 26,627 
1875 7,740 | 201,060,000 25,960 
1876" 2,806 64,000,000 22,808 





Railway bonds in default at the beginning of the present year 
amounted to $789,367,665, of which $535,967,665 were held in the 
United States, and $253,400,000 abroad. Of this sum, $226,425,100 
were in default prior to September 20, 1873.* 

The causes and antecedents of this crisis were of like nature with 
those of all previous financial crises, from the great tulip speculation 
in Holland, in 1636, down to the present time—viz., a great multi- 


plication of debts based upon a relatively small amount of capital. 
Some writers have endeavoured to draw a distinction between a 
financial crisis and a commercial crisis. Indeed, it is doubtful 
whether any crisis of the kind we are considering has ever taken 
place anywhere without finding plenty of people, of more or less 
repute, to call it a financial and not a commercial crisis, implying 
thereby that it was a popular misunderstanding respecting money, 
and not a real deficiency of the means of payment. There is no 
room for such a distinction. The yardsticks, the scales, and the peck 
measures never produced any crisis, nor is it in their nature to pro- 
duce one. No more is it in the nature of that other tool for facilitat- 
ing the exchange of property called money. The financial crisis and 
the commercial crisis are two names for the same thing. What that 
thing is it is the aim of this article to inquire. A distinction is per- 
fectly allowable, however, and even necessary, between a crisis pro- 
duced by internal, and one produced by external, causes. The real 
financial crisis is the one which has wrought itself out by purely 


(1) These figures are from the annual reports of the Mercantile Agency of R. G. Dun, 
and Co., who have on their books the names of 680,000 individuals and firms. They 
do not report failures of banks, brokers, real estate dealers, railway companies, or 
persons not engaged in mercantile business or closely allied trades. 

(2) Three months. 

(3) Financial Review, William B. Dana and Co., New York. 
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commercial events. A crisis caused by political revolution, like that 
in France in 1848, belongs to a different category. The migration 
or hiding of capital to escape the apprehended dangers of com- 
munism, or invasion, or any other form of public disorder, may lead 
to extensive bank failures, and these may lead to mercantile failures, 
the whole assuming the appearance of a financial crisis, but it is not 
the phenomenon we are now considering. 

The war of the rebellion closed in the spring of 1865, having 
demonstrated not merely the tenacity of the combatants on both 
sides, but stupendous powers of production. Itis probably no exag- 
geration to say that the expenditure of the two sections during the 
four years, after making due allowance for the use of a depreciated 
currency, exceeded 4,000 millions of dollars gold value, or a sum 
equal to the whole debt of Great Britain. Of this sum, not more 
than one-tenth, if so much, was borrowed from abroad while the war 
was in progress. The capability of producing a surplus of two 
hundred millions sterling per year was as little suspected by the 
people of the United States themselves as by those of other coun- 
tries; and when we consider that a million men were constantly 
withdrawn from productive employment—the number rising much 
above that at times—we cannot fail to perceive how rapid would be 
the increase of wealth if the labour, the natural resources, and the 
machinery of the country could be called into as great activity in 
time of peace as in war. The phenomenon of great prosperity, 
coincident with the waste and destruction of property by war, is 
easily explained when we consider how small a share of the potential 
energy of the people ordinarily finds employment. 

The country was fairly prosperous during the four years succeed- 
ing the war, and at the expiration of this time there was much 
capital seeking investment in America, and still more in Europe. 
In 1869 the Pacific railway was opened and the country seemed to 
accept that event as a signal for general speculation. Prices of 
real estate rose in the chief cities with great rapidity. Immigration 
was pouring in fast, under the pressure of inexorable military 
service and the danger of war in Europe. To take advantage of 
this increase of population a number of large railway land-grants 
were pressed upon Congress, and passed, and others that had lain 
dormant for years were actively entered upon.' An unexampled 
railway mania sprang up. The market for American securities in 
England, Germany, and Holland became very active, so active, 
indeed, that the ordinary rules of prudence were entirely cast aside 


(1) The whole number of acres, good and bad, available under old and new grants, 
was 170,208,000, three-fourths of which was offered to the various Pacific railways—the 
largest grant being to the Northern Pacific, 47,000,000 acres. Grants to the amount of 
6,859,000 acres have been forfeited and not renewed. 
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by the investors. Rascals on both sides of the water hastened to 
put their sickles into this bounteous harvest. Schemes and 
prospectuses were sowed broadcast over Germany that no American 
would put a dollar in, and were greedily taken up.’ Others, that 
Germany and England rejected, were eagerly taken by Americans, 
and in the end both sorts went to perdition together. Town and 
county bonds in aid of railways were voted by populations by 
wholesale. There was a great speculation in iron. Prices rose 
rapidly, and mills and furnaces were multiplied. The average 
increment of railway mileage in the country from 1859 to 1869 
had been under 2,000 miles per year. In 1869 it rose to 4,953 
miles; in 1870, to 5,690 miles; in 1871, to 7,670 miles. In 1872, 
the market for railway bonds both at home and abroad showed signs 
of glut, and the railway increment for the year fell back to 6,167 
miles, in 1873 to 3,948 miles, and in 1874 to 1,940 miles. Mean- 
while, general speculation spread on all sides. Imports and exports 
increased rapidly. The loans and discounts of the banks mounted 
up six times faster than the deposits. The loan market had been 
extremely capricious for a year or two before the panic, but there 
was an average rise in the rate of interest, culminating in the 
autumn of 1872, from which period it gradually fell till the spring 
of 1873, when it again commenced rising, and continued rising till 
September, when it went out of sight completely. The usury law, 
which still remains in force in the chief commercial city, and in 
nearly all the States, renders it difficult to obtain the exact rates of 
interest, since banks and other moneyed corporations are compelled 
to square their transactions, ostensibly at least, by the legal rate 
(7 per cent. in New York). The rates are of two kinds: 1, for 
short date commercial paper ; 2, for call loans, on collateral security. 
Tn a normal condition of the money market the rates for call loans 
are 2 to 3 per cent. below the commercial rate, but in a period of 

(1) Take, for example, the Rockford, Rock Island and St. Louis railway. Bonds to 
the amount of $9,000,000, in this superfluous and ridiculous enterprise, were sold at 
something near par, principally in Germany. ‘They afterwards declined to 6 cents 
per dollar. Some litigation which took place last year, over this property, disclosed 
the fact that the two firms of Budge, Schiff, and Co., of new York, and Moritz Budge, 
of Frankfort-on-the-Main, pocketed $1,427,423 for their exertions in selling these 
insecurities to their countrymen. After other means of squeezing the property and the 
bondholders had been exhausted, resort was had to speculating in gold with the funds in 
the treasury. Mr. Boody, the treasurer, testified that Budge and Co. claimed that they 
had lost $100,000 in one such operation, and $44,000 in another, and that they 
demanded to be reimbursed from the funds of the company. “I asked them at the 
time,” says Mr. Boody, “for a statement—the parties from whom they had bought 
gold, the amount purchased from each; they declined to give it. Subsequently in 
writing I demanded the information, and in writing they refused to give it, but the loss 
was incurred, and charged to the company. 


“ Question. Is that included in this amount ? 
“Answer. Yes; Inever believed there was any gold bought or any gold sold.” 
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great stringency, like the autumn of 1872, they rise much higher 
than the commercial rate. This apparent anomaly is probably 
accounted for by the fact that in the time of stringency loans on 
commercial paper are largely a matter of favouritism, whereas 
call loans for carrying stocks are governed by the strict rules of 
supply and demand. The Financial Review says, “ For two years 
prior to the financial crisis of 1873 the money market had worked 
with extraordinary closeness, the rates paid on call loans occasionally 
reaching 2, to 3 of 1 per cent. per diem, in addition to the legal 
rate of 7 per cent. per annum. The remarkable stringency in money 
arose from the immense demand which sprang up from new railway 
enterprises, and also to supply the general speculative operations 
which had been fostered by the issues of paper money, and which 
went on until checked by the monetary pressure that reached a climax 
in the panic of 1873. During 1874 money was unusually easy.” I 
shall be compelled to dissent from the opinion here expressed, that 
the speculative operations were fostered in any peculiar sense by 
the issues of paper money. The Review then gives the rates of 


interest on commercial paper for a series of years, from which the 
following are selected :— 











| Year. Laisa | May. July. September. | November. 
1872 | 8to10 | 7Tto8 6 to 7 10to12 | 12 
1873 9 to 12 | 5 to 7 6 to7 —— | 12t018 
1874, average for whole year . ; . ‘ ‘ ~ s 


1875 
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The next exhibit of importance in the present investigation is 
the statistics of bank deposits and bank loans. The returns are for 


the month of October in each year except 1873, which are for 
September 12 :— 


DeEposirs AND LOANS AND DISCOUNTS OF THE NATIONAL BANKS OF TIE 
UNITED STATES IN MILLIONS oF DOLLARS. 














l l ] 

| 3 | 1869, 1870. 1871. | 1872, 1873. | 

| —eteaenen| 

Deposits. Ee s79 | ail | 507 600 | 613 | 622 | 
| Loans and discounts P 657 682 712 827 | 872 940 | 


DEPOSITS AND LOANS AND DISCOUNTS OF THE NATIONAL BANKS OF 
New York City. 





| 1869. | 1870. | 1871. 1872, 











1873. 
Individual deposits . 136 | (127 141 | 117 1 1 1 
Loans and discounts. 158 | 168 198 | = 175 199 
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The reader will observe the comparative steadiness of bank 
deposits in the country at large during the whole period, and the 
rapid expansion of loans and discounts, especially the increase of 
twenty-four millions in New York city from 1872 to 1873 on an 
actual decrease of deposits. The expansion of bank loans is a noted 
phenomenon of periods antecedent to commercial crises, so much so 
that one might almost venture to estimate the nearness of a crisis 
by comparing the tables of different periods. This increase of bank 
loans, as I shall show hereafter, is a consequence and not a cause 
of the state of commercial activity which ends in panic and crash. 

It has already been remarked that the antecedents of the American 
crisis of 1873 were identical in their nature with every other com- 
mercial crisis of which any account can be found, viz., speculation, 
or the act of buying with a view to selling at a higher price, and 
over-trading, or the act of buying and selling too much on a given 
capital. Most commonly these two elements are accompanied by 
two others, namely, the destruction or loss of previously accumulated 
capital, and the rapid conversion of circulating into fixed capital. 
Speculation and destruction of capital usually go together in pre- 
paring the way for a crisis. Speculation may bring on a crisis 
without the destruction of capital. -If people go in debt to each 
other for tulip bulbs at a thousand florins each, as the Dutch did in 
the seventeenth century, and tulips suddenly fall in the market, it will 
be found that the debts remain a fixed sum while the assets have 
shrunk to a much less value, and a crisis will be the result, a crisis 
of more or less intensity according to the number of persons and 
interests involved, directly and indirectly, in the traffic. The tulips 
will remain in the community, and their utility in people’s gardens 
will be as great as ever. Consequently there may be no resulting 
loss of capital, though a great many people may be ruined. There 
may be a very extensive and unsatisfactory transfer of property 
among different members of the community without any loss in the 
aggregate. I say this may happen, but what almost always does 
happen is that there is an aggregate loss resulting from the bad 
investment of capital during the speculative period. 

The element of credit is an essential ingredient of a financial crisis. 
However great the destruction of capital may be at any time, there can 
be no such thing as a revulsion if nobody is in debt. There may be 
a famine, but there can be no crisis if nobody owes more than he can 
pay. There may be hard times and great scarcity resulting from 
war, fires, floods, bad harvests, and other calamities, but without the 
relation of debtor and creditor there will be no financial crisis. It 
may happen that at a time when the business of a country is on a 
really sound basis some unforeseen event, or some unobserved train of 
circumstances, may sweep off so much capital in so short a space of 
time that existing debts cannot be paid with what is left. I cannot 
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recall any case where this has been the sole cause. The English 
crisis of 1847 was undoubtedly greatly aggravated and perhaps 
precipitated by the failure of the potato crop in Ireland, and the 
absorption of a large amount of capital in railway construction, but 
it was set on foot by heavy speculations during the two preceding 
years, and the bankruptcies actually began among the grain specu- 
lators. Even in such a case as this the debts are the essential 
element of the crisis. 

I therefore offer this definition. A financial crisis consists of an 
undue accumulation of debts based upon exaggerated and fanciful 
ideas of the value of property, usually accompanied .by the destruc- 
tion and loss of capital, and the rapid conversion of circulating into 
fixed capital. 

Acquaintance with the fundamental principles of currency and 
exchange is presumed in the readers of this Review. Only such 
reference will be made to them in the present discussion, as may be 
necessary to preserve continuity of argument. All trade is at bottom 
barter. Property and services are really exchanged for each other. 
Money, currency, bank notes, cheques, bills of exchange and clearing 
houses are different instruments, or tools, for facilitating the exchange 
of property with the greatest amount of exactitude and the least 
amount of friction. All exchanges are made, however, and all 
contracts must be settled, in terms of the pound sterling, the dollar, 
the franc, or whatever may be the money of the country. Bank 
deposits consist, for the most part, of written evidences of owner- 
ship, or title-deeds, of the circulating capital of the country— 
the wheat, cotton, cattle, iron, yarn, sugar, coal, linen, and other 
property in transit between producer and consumer, whether the 
producers and consumers be in the same country or in different 
countries. The proportion which currency (bank notes, government 
notes and gold) bears to drafts, cheques, and bills of exchange (repre- 
senting property in transit), varies according to the density of popula- 
tion and the habits of the people. In Anglo-Saxon countries it may 
be said to vary according to density of population only. In London, 
the drafts, cheques, &c., are about 97 per cent. of the bank deposits; 
in New York about 90; in Chicago about 80. A bank deposit 
usually represents a sale of property, the proceeds of which the bank 
undertakes to collect, and if the depositor is in good standing, the 
amount is immediately placed to his credit. A bank cheque usually 
represents a purchase; and the various sales and purchases are offset 
against each other at the clearing houses, and the balances paid in 
the legal tender of the country. 

Now all the debts in the country have to be paid out of its circu- 
lating capital, and if any process is going on whereby the aggregate 
of debt is unduly increased in proportion to the capital, or the capital 
unduly diminished in proportion to the debt, you may be sure there 
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isa crisis brewing. When I commenced to examine the crisis of 
1873 I had the impression that there had been a considerable dimi- 
nution of circulating capital, owing to the railway and public and 
private building mania, the great fires, and the manifest increase of 
expenditure among all classes, for some years prior to the panic; 
but when I came to look at the tables of the bank deposits I found 
that I was mistaken. These deposits are an accurate index of the 
amount of circulating capital in the country at different times, and 
the loans and discounts of the banks are an accurate index of the 
amount of debt contracted at different times. Of course there are 
other debts (a very large amount), not shown in the bank loans and 
other circulating property (especially in the districts not provided 
with banks), not shown in the deposits ; but the movement of loans 
and deposits is a perfectly good criterion to show what is going on in the 
community. Well, we find that from 1868 to September 12, 1873, 
the national bank deposits had increased $43,000,000, but the loans 
had increased in the same time $283,000,000—that is, the aggregate 
debt had increased 50 per cent. in five years, while the aggregate 
circulating capital had increased only 7} per cent. The capital 
during this period had been and continued to be practically a fixed 
quantity. Only the surplus produced each year, added to what was 

(1) This view is confirmed by the internal traffic of the country. The number of 
tons moved by railway showed an average increase from year to year, which continued, 
as did also the bank deposits, after the panic. Poor’s “‘ Railway Manual of the United 
States,’ a standard authority, shows that the quantity of goods transported (measured by 
tons) was somewhat greater in 1874 than in 1873, although the gross earnings were 
$6,000,000 less. The following comparative statement is compiled from the same 
authority, showing the railway earnings, operating expenses, &c., for the calendar 
years 1873 and 1874. 


Percentage | | 
of Bepena. | Net Earnings.| Dividends. 
ea, oe 
Cer ae 

183,810,562 | 
189,570,958 


| 
| Number of 
Mil 


| Operating 
es. o 


Expenses. | 
Earnings. 





$ § 
526,419,935 | 342,609,373 
520,466,016 | 330,895,058 


| Year. 
| 


1873 
1874 


65°1 
63°6 


§ 
67,120,709 
67,042,942 


70,651 
72,623 





The external traffic showed a similar but more irregular increase. The following 
tables show the imports and exports of merchandise (gold values) for a series of years, 
including the year of panic. 





Year 
ending June 30th. Exports. 





1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 








358,733,098 
414,256,243 
452,875,665 
518,759,518 
573,912,888 
684,633,736 
595,865,248 





§ 
370,555,738 
371,045,149 
455,208,341 
478,115,292 
476,421,478 
575,227,017 
633,339,368 











“T doubt if there would be found a single example of a great increase of fixed capital, 
at a time and place where circulating capital was not rapidly increasing likewise.” 
Mill's “ Political Economy,” Book I., chapter vi. 
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borrowed from abroad, had been invested in railways, buildings, and 
other fixed property; but the aggregate amount of debt was a 
steadily increasing quantity, growing more top-heavy each year, 
until, like an inverted pyramid, a very slight push or gust of wind 
would tip it over. That the reaction really commenced in 1872 is 
shown by the extraordinary rise in the rate of interest, and by the 
great increase in the number of failures, and the.amount of lia- 
bilities represented, over the previous year. Nevertheless the centre 
of gravity was not thrown wholly outside the base till the fol- 
lowing year. During this twelvemonth the bank loans increased 
$68,000,000, against an increase of only $7,000,000 in the deposits— 
that is, the debts increased 73 per cent. in one year, while the avail- 
able capital increased only 14 per cent. In New York city, where 
the avalanche of insolvency first began to move, the indebtedness 
increased during that year, by the same showing, 13 per cent., while 
the available capital decreased 5 per cent. The failure of Jay Cooke 
and Company did not produce the panic in any other way than 
this—that it disclosed to the public the pre-existing fact that the 
aggregate indebtedness. was too great to be paid out of the circu- 
lating capital. If John Doe has borrowed some millions, payable on 
demand, having nothing better to sell than Northern Pacific bonds, 
and if Richard Roe comes into the market with some millions of 
bushels of wheat, and both are striving to get possession of the 
same—lI had almost said money, but it is better to stick to the text 
and say circulating capital, that is, iron, shoes, cloth, sugar, pork, 
furniture, &c.—then if there is not enough for both, Richard Roe 
will surely get it and John Doe will fail. And so as to all the rest. 
Those whose debts are largest, in proportion to their means of com- 
manding the circulating capital of the country, or, in the language 
of commerce, those whose liabilities are largest in proportion to their 
available assets, will fail first. Those debts, contracted on a scale of 
imaginary prosperity, were incapable of shrinking down to the real 
facts. When the facts were actually disclosed in September, 1873, 
every business man was quick to recognise their import, and all 
clutched simultaneously at the means of payment. This clutching 
constituted the panic. 

Monetary panics are always of short duration. A few months after 
the panic of 1873, money was plentiful in all the business centres, 
and borrowers with good collaterals could get all they wanted at 
4 per cent. ; but the crisis—the Nemesis of the violated laws of com- 
merce—was taking vengeance in all directions upon the guilty and 
the innocent, and especially upon the innocent—the labourers in 
furnaces and factories, the sewing women, and the small savings 
depositors. A panic is usually described as a want of confidence, 
with the implication that if people would only have confidence 
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business would settle down into its customary channel. And so it 
would, if the want of confidence were not well founded. But if the 
deck-load of liabilities is really too great for the ballast of capital, 
the craft will turn over, and no proclamation of confidence can stay 
it up; nor can any issue of bank notes or government notes prop it 
up. The deficiency is a deficiency not of promises to pay, but of 
the means of payment, and the means of payment are the commodities | 
of commerce, including the commodity gold, which foreigners are | 
always willing to take in exchange for their surplus, or for any debts , 
we may be owing them. 
What followed the panic, and what continues to this day, is the 
painful and impossible effort to pay a very large amount of indebted- 
ness with a relatively small amount of capital. The portion which 
cannot be paid must be sponged out by the bankruptcy courts or by 
compromise. Meanwhile, as railway extension and large building 
operations have come to a pause, and as nearly all persons are 
deprived of some part of their usual and expected income, and are 
forced to economize in their expenditures, we have the phenomenon 
of a glut in the market, and this at a time when, as has been shown, 
there is really a deficiency of commodities to pay existing debts with. 
The apparent anomaly would disappear if the holders.of the sur- 
plus commodities would give them to the bankrupt debtors to pay 
off their liabilities with ; for consumption would then revive. The 
holders of Northern Pacific bonds—this case is used for illustration 
merely—being in receipt of their usual income, would be able once 
more to purchase. The production of the country had adjusted 
itself before the panic to a certain rate of consumption, and when 
consumption was checked production went on, not so rapidly as 
before, but still too rapidly for the diminished means of consumers. 
Over-production, stagnation, and loss of employment are thus 
explained. The duration of the hard times depends for the most 
part on the percentage that bankrupt estates are able to pay, and on 
the expeditiousness of the payment.’ Something will depend upon 
(1) “Estimating the average yield of failed estates to be 33} per cent. (under the 
operations of the new bankruptcy law it will fall far short of that), the actual loss to 
capital account, by the failures of the year (1875), will stand at about $120,000,000. 
This amount is equivalent to the value of one half of the cotton crop, and is more by 30 
per cent. than the entire yield of all the gold and silver mines of the country. Itisa 
serious loss that individuals have to bear, to be deducted from the profits of business, or 
to trench on the accumulations of previous years. This 120 millions of loss represents a 
profit at 10 per cent. on 1,200 millions of dollars of business; in other words, that 
amount of business of ‘the country for the past year has been done for nothing, the 
profits being absorbed by losses. ‘This loss of 120 millions of dollars is luckily diffused 
over a good many centres of trade, and has been pretty equally divided between 
individual concerns; but it is safe to infer that, coupled with the decline in values, the 
loss by bad debts must have caused a shrinkage more apparent than in any year since 
the panic.”—R. G. Dun and Co.’s Annual Circular, for the year 1875. 
“ The figures which we present herewith do not give much encouragement to the 
VOL, XIX. N.S. 31 
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the number of failures yet to come. To ascertain what is requisite 
to restore general prosperity is a complicated problem, since some 
trades are depressed more than others, wheat-growing being fairly 
prosperous, while iron-smelting is nearly prostrate. Between these 
extremes many degrees of depression’ are to be found. Given a 
certain number of people trained to certain vocations, and a certain 
amount of fixed capital, what is needed to put the unemployed 
portion towork ? Manifestly either new markets, or such a lessening 
of the cost of production as will bring their respective commodities 
within reach of a larger body of consumers. Both wages and profits 
have already fallen in particular trades, and it seems probable that 
they will fall still more—how much more can only be determined by 
the course of events. Free-trade would lessen the cost of produc- 
tion by giving manufacturers cheaper materials, and would thereby 
open new markets to certain articles. It is therefore suggested as 
one step, and an important one, out of the present slough. 

The currency has been purposely left out of view in discussing the 
financial crisis, partly because it tends to befog the real facts consti- 
tuting the crisis, and partly because I conceive that it had very little to 
do with bringing it on. It could have had nothing to do with it except 
in one of two ways, either by diminishing the amount of circulating 
capital, or by increasing the amount of indebtedness based thereon. 
Some persons contend that the use of an irredeemable currency does 
stimulate the creation of debts. That it should do so while the cur- 
rency is expanding—that is, while it is depreciating—can be very 
easily understood, since it offers to speculators the opportunity of 
pocketing the difference between its value to-day and its value at a 
future time, but that it should tend to this result in any great degree 
while the volume is stationary, I cannot perceive. Hence I reject 
the notion that the currency, irredeemable though it be, was any 
considerable agent in bringing on the crisis. A similar crisis exists 
at the present time in countries where the currency has all the time 
been redeemable in gold, and other crises, and worse ones, have 
existed in America at periods when the currency was redeemable in 
gold. Indeed, similar crises have occurred in places where there 
was no paper currency whatever. Irredeemable currency has sins 
enough of its own to answer for without loading it with transgressions 
in no way peculiar to it, and having an entirely different parentage. 


belief that the return of a prosperous condition is any nearer, except in the passage of 
time, than a year ago. The business of the country, in every department, continues to 
be restricted to the narrowest limits. Without a corresponding reduction in expenses, 
and in the face of declining prices of all staples, the possibilities of profit have been 
slight indeed. It is, therefore, not a matter of surprise that so many have succumbed to 
the pressure of the times; the wonder rather is, that with all the discouragement which 
in the past two or three years has been experienced, so. many survive in a condition of 
apparent stability.” —Jbid., first quarter of 1876, 
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The practical exemption of France from the financial crises which 
periodically afflict America, England, Germany, and the Scan- 
dinavian countries, deserves our attention. Even the great finan- 
cial typhoon of 1857, which swept around the world and across the 
equator, only skirted the edges of France, causing a few failures in 
Havre and Marseilles, chiefly in the American trade, and advancing 
the rate of discount of the Bank of France for a short time to 10 per 
cent.' For all practical purposes France was in the centre of a 
cyclone, enjoying a calm, while the rest of the civilised world was 
strewn with every species of commercial desolation. And such has 
been her position in the crisis of 1873, notwithstanding the payment 
of the milliards to Germany. Germany, however, the recipient of 
the milliards, has been convulsed with hard times and mercantile 
distress. The reason is simply that the Frenchman is very little 
addicted to going in debt, very little inclined ‘to speculate, and very 
much given to hoarding his gains. Perhaps he does not get a] 
quite so fast as his neighbour across the Channel, but on the other 
hand he keeps what he gets, and generally escapes those terrible 
financial crashes that smite the Teutonic and Anglo-Saxon countries 
with such clockwork regularity. The Frenchman seems to have 
taken to heart the lesson taught by the great Mississippi bubble, to 
keep out of mad speculations. Neither the Englishman nor his off- 
spring, the American, learned anything of lasting value from the 
South Sea bubble or the score of bubbles that have since burst at 
different times on their hands. Nor has the plodding and methodi- 
cal German, so apt a scholar in many directions, learned this lesson, 
although commended to him by frequent and severe chastisement. 
There is no mystery whatever in the healthy condition of the French 
finances and French trade since the payment of the German war 
indemnity. France habitually holds not less than £240,000,000 
sterling of the precious metals.?_ Such a reserve of the most realis- 
able property known to commerce, coupled with the national prudence 
on the subject of debt, and the national habit of putting little or no 
money into things they know nothing about, very readily accounts 
for the practical exemption of France from these sore visitations. 
It is an encouraging sign of the times that the French people 
are beginning to appreciate their high position in the world of 
industry and commerce, and to place thrift, in which they indu- 
bitably excel, in the balance against military prowess, in which they 
can no longer claim pre-eminence. 


(1) Art. “Les Crises Commerciales et Monétaires,” by E.de Laveleye, Revue des Deux 
Mondes, Jan. 1, 1865. From another article in the Revue (Nov. 15, 1865), by V. 
Bonnet, it appears that an advance of the rate of discount to 7 per cent. by the Bank of 
France is considered there a financial crisis. 

(2) V. Bonnet, in Revue des Deux Mondes, July 1, 1873. 
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Much stress is laid by some writers on the agency of banks in 
bringing on financial crises by an undue expansion of loans or note 
circulation, or both. Perhaps we have a right to expect that bankers 
will be wiser than others in discerning the approach of these cata- 
strophes, and more prudent in applying the brakes to prevent them. 
But, in fact, they are not wiser than others, they never have been— 
unless those of Scotland may be called an exceptioi—and they pro- 
bably never will be. They live in the same atmosphere as other 
people, and when it becomes surcharged with the oxygen of high 
prices, large profits, active speculation, and a delusive prosperity, 
they become exhilarated with the rest, and make large loans. They 
are importuned to do so by their customers, and impelled to do so 
by their interest. It is the high prices, the large profits, the specu- 
lation, and the appearance of prosperity, that bring on bank expan- 
sion. It is not bank expansion that causes the high prices, the 
speculation, &c. It is not in the power of banks to expand either 
their loans or their note circulation, except in response to a pre- 
existing outside demand. Bank notes redeemable in coin do not 
raise prices. The competition of buyers in the market does this.* 
After every great crisis the banks are fiercely denounced for their 
excessive expansion. Or rather, they are first denounced for not 
expanding more, and then for having expanded so much previously. 
Both accusations are mainly unjust. As to expanding more in the 
midst of a panic, that is a sheer impossibility. Each frog is as big 
as an ox already—unless he has been an exceptionally prudent, 
unambitious member of the community—and his very existence 
depends on getting down to his natural size. The other reproach is 
likewise unjust, unless we assume that bankers ought to be wiser than 
everybody else in the trading community, and sufficiently wiser and 
stronger to hold everybody else in check. In countries where 
banking is free—and private banking is free in all civilised countries 
—it is perfectly futile to expect any such thing, since depositors 
will generally place their funds where they can get the amount of 
accommodation they think they are entitled to. Even the Scotch 
bankers, whose prudence and prescience on the whole have excited 
general admiration, can show in their own midst some of the worst 
cases of financial incendiarism on record. 

What it is that sets a general speculation going can hardly be 
considered an open question. The tendency of profits to a minimum, 
the competition of capital, the smallness of the field of employment 
in particular countries, the restiveness of the owners of capital when 
they find their profits growing less and less, the temptation to 


(1) This is a principle sought to be established (and successfully established) in 
Tooke’s “ History of Prices.” ‘The distinction between bank notes and other credit instru- 
ments on the one hand, and the “act of buying,” on the other, as applied to this subject, 
is very clearly presented in Mr. Bonamy Price’s “ Principles of Currency,” p. 168. 
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embark in new schemes when old and well-tried investments have 

absorbed all the capital that can be profitably employed in them: 

all this is so lucidly set forth in Book IV. chapter iv. of Mill’s 

Political Economy, that nothing remains to be said on that point, 

except that the antecedents of the last American crisis were a striking 

verification of the theory. The accumulation of capital had been 

manifested in the steady advance of public securities, the infallible 
sign of the competition of investors, and the usual precursor of that 

sort of enterprise which endsin a financial crash. The experience of 
1857 had been forgotten ; the war was ended and the road was clear for 
afresh run. England, by virtue of her smaller territory and her larger 
annual surplus, had another break-down in 1866, yielding one failure 
(that of Overend, Gurney, & Co.,) with liabilities of nearly nineteen 
millions sterling, or more than one-third of all the mercantile failures 
that happened in the United States in 1873. The field of employ- 

ment for capital in America is still a large one, but it is not so large 
as formerly. Every year witnesses a nearer approach of population 

to the arid plains of the West. The railway development of the 

country is a long way in advance of population at present, and that 
outlet for surplus earnings is closed for a considerable time. What 
direction the competition of capital will take next is not certain, but 
it is more likely to be in the way of free-trade and foreign commerce 
than any other. Resumption of specie payments can be effected at 
any time when there is a real purpose and desire on the part of the 

political majority to accomplish it. It can be done either by funding 
the surplus greenbacks in an interest-bearing bond, or by applying 
a portion of the public revenues to the redemption and cancellation 

of such surplus, or (which is the most awkward and expensive mode),. 
by accumulating a mass of gold in the treasury to redeem them over- 
the counter. Any mode which may be adopted implies a contraction 
of the currency to the volume needed for that portion of the country’s 

business in which currency is actually used, viz. :—-hand-money or 

pocket-money as distinguished from bank funds. So much ignorance, 

demagogism, and unenlightened selfishness, are enlisted in this battle 

of Gog and Magog, that some stern use of executive or judicial 

power may be necessary to put an end to it; for there is mischief 
enough hidden in it to divide the Union and revolutionise the com- 

ponent parts. That the greenback is a past-due note, a defaulted 

1.0.U., and every reissue of it, after it has been taken in for taxes, 
an illegal act as well as a shameful one, is perfectly clear to lawyers: 
as well as economists.’ 


(1) The United States Supreme Court, in the case of Hepburn v. Griswold, held that 
the power to make Government notes a legal tender existed, if at all, only as a necessary 
and proper means to carry on war. This view was virtually sustained in the subsequent 
opinion of the Court in the Legal Tender cases, although the judgment in Hepburn v. 
Griswold was reversed. 
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In conclusion I ask, is it not humiliating that the Anglo-Saxen 
race, who have achieved so much in the way of conquering natural 
obstacles, subduing the earth, civilising barbarous tribes, establish- 
ing free institutions, and promoting education, cannot subsist with- 
out sowing the wind and reaping the whirlwind of a financial crisis, 
two or three times in each generation? Is it not possible for the 
English-speaking people (and the German-speaking people as well) 
to perform their important office in the world without bringing upon 
themselves periodically these direful visitations? Must our trade 
degenerate into gambling every few years, and by its evil con- 
sequences plunge great multitudes of innocent people into the depths - 
of misery? The mere destruction or expulsion of surplus capital 
from a country of high productive powers is not a very great evil, 
since the vacuum is so speedily and easily filled. But considering 
the noble uses to which it might be applied, it would be best not to 
lose it. The distribution of wealth has become a more important 
consideration in Europe and America than its production, and here I 
venture to think that the French are in advance of other nations, not 
in virtue of any written theory, or governmental policy, but through 
those close-fisted habits which have been handed down from father to 
son and mother to daughter—the habit not merely of living within 
one’s means, but of keeping one’s means well in sight—contentment 
with small gains, and horror of debt. Where these national habits 
exist, and to the extent that they exist, the fuel of financial crises is 
wanting, and the poor are not liable to be thrown on their savings 
for support every few years during the interval of readjustment 
between a crisis and a revival of trade. It is not proposed to discuss 
here the merits and demerits of hoarding the precious metals, 
which is, after all, only a question of having more or less ready 
means in proportion to the extent of one’s business. We all 
know that the Frenchman wil/ hoard to a large extent, and that 
the Englishman and American wil/ not. Let us accept the fact as it 
is, and with it the fact that when financial gales blow the French- 
man carries more ballast than any rival craft afloat. Probably the 
Anglo-Saxon peoples—I might have mentioned Canada in discuss- 
ing the crisis of 1873, for she has suffered quite as much per capita as 
the States—will continue to go headlong at intervals in the future 
as in the past. Within a short time we have heard of a movement, 
seriously considered by the English Government, to appoint a 
standing commission to suspend the Bank Act in times of great 
stringency. This might be likened to a farmer permanently lower- 
ing the fence that confines his cattle, because it had been deemed 
expedient at some former times to take down the top rail. If 
suspension of the Bank Act is ever useful, its utility consists in quiet- 
ing the fears of those who have no debts to pay—in stopping a 
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run for deposits—in checking a blind panic. Those who have 
debts to pay will still be compelled to draw out their funds. But the 
knowledge that there is a standing commission to suspend the Act 
will encourage traders to take greater risks, and thus tend to bring 
about the contingency for which the commission is appointed. And 
in the end the Bank itself must be the judge, and the sole judge, of 
its ability to exchange its notes payable on demand for the notes of 
merchants payable some time hence. The Bank has no power to 
create the means of payment, and there is fortunately no power to 
compel it to expose itself to insolvency any more than a private indi- 
vidual. So many lessons have been administered to the Anglo-Saxon 
communities on the subject of financial crises, without effect, that it 
might seem to have become a matter of general agreement and con- 
vention among them that a crisis once in a while is a good thing. 
Very few Americans are of that opinion to-day. 
Horace Wuire. 


A BALLAD OF PAST MERIDIAN. 


I. 


One night returning from my twilight walk 

I met the grey mist Death, whose eyeless brow 
Was bent on me, and from his hand of chalk 

He reached me flowers as from a withered bough : 
O Death, what bitter nosegays givest thou ! 


Il. 
Death said, “I gather,” and pursued his way. 
Another stood by me, a shape in stone, 
Sword-hacked and iron-stained, with breasts of clay, 
And metal veins that sometimes fiery shone : 
O Life, how naked and how hard when known ! 


III. 
Life said, “ As thou hast carved me,” such am I. 
Then memory, like the nightjar on the pine, 
And sightless hope, a woodlark in night sky, 
Joined notes of Death and Life till night’s decline : 
Of Death, of Life, those inwound notes are mine. 
Gzorce MEREDITH. . 
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In Western lands the most welcome and most joyous of the seasons 
is the spring. In all ages poets have hymned its arrival, or invoked 
its approach. From sunny Italy to the chill and brumal North, 
they have sung the grateful change wrought upon the face of nature 
by the Favonian breeze, and the ethereal mildness of gentle 
spring. Its smiling sunlight and fertilising showers, its promise 
of a warmer and more productive time, have excited the imaginations 
of many more than poets, and have enriched the speech of nations 
with pleasing metaphors. The foreign sojourner in distant China, 
with half the globe between him and his Western home, hails 
with delight the advent of a more sober season. Having passed 
over vast and stormy seas, he has changed not only climate, but his 
mind—at least in this. The stifling heat and heavy rains of July 
and August have passed away. ‘The fiery fierceness of the summer 
sun is no longer to be dreaded, nor the sweltering temperature of a 
cloudy afternoon. Cool mornings and delicious evenings, with noons 
not too sultry, make up the early autumn day. A delicate azure, 
broken by the white of fleecy clouds, replaces the brazen ardour of 
the summer sky, or the heavy fall of cloud and mist of the rainy 
months. The soft moisture of the oppressive south-west wind is 
dispelled, and the reviving breezes of the north-east monsoon blow 
gaily. 

In the foreign settlements life enters upon a new phase. It is as 
though limbs were stretched and exercised after an interval of 
enforced repose. The Western stranger bethinks him of the sports 
and pastimes of his countrymen in their own land. The stable 
regains its interest; the race-committee is elected ; the walls of the 
club-house display notices of the ‘autumn meeting,” and lists of the 
events of the approaching race-weeck. On roads, and on open 
ground near the settlement, Chinese grooms—quaint objects, clad, 
but for the incongruous exception of the strange head-gear of their 
nation, in strict equestrian costume—are encountered leading out to 
exercise the “entries” for these events; diminutive steeds as care- 
fully enveloped in the regulation clothing, as though just arrived 
from Eltham or the Wolds. But there are no such costly imports 
into China now. The golden age of foreign commerce, when the 
trade lay in the hands of a few princely firms, has gone, and with 
it many extravagances. The senior and junior messes at the Hongs, 
with their bounteous table and ever-flowing wines, have disappeared, 


and no “cracks” come from Europe to dispute the prizes of the 
Chinese turf with the native princes. 
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As autumn comes on, sportsmen look to their guns. The flight of 
birds moving southward is noted at seaports farther north, and the 
house-boat—most commodious of river conveyances—is prepared. 
On all sides there are symptoms of a cooler air. The punkah is 
unhooked from the ceiling, the punkah-coolie is paid off, and fire- 
places and stoves are set in order. Even the mosquito-curtain dis- 
appears from the bedroom ;—this last being perhaps the most wel- 
come of all the signs of autumn. Summer migrants from Shang-hai 
to cooler and more salubrious spots—to the heights and baths of 
Hakone, and the sea-bathing of Chefoo—return home. Passengers 
begin to arrive from Europe, and homeward-bound steamers carry 
but few away. Foreign admirals come in in their flag-ships, mus- 
tering their squadrons in the Woo-Sung River, and announce their 
arrival by thundering salutes. The anchorage is filled with steamers 
and stately clipper ships. The streets of the foreign settlement are 
crowded with a busy population, foreign and Chinese—officers, 
merchants, sailors on shore from the ships, braves from the camp 
outside the south gate of the native city, Chinese coolies and 
servants, jostle each other in a living stream as wide as that which 
flows through Cheapside at noon. On the Bund—the wide 
esplanade that embanks the river—pass and repass, in endless ebb 
and flow, handsome equipages, in which ride fashionably dressed 
European ladies—jin-rik-shas, or man-power carriages, and the high- 
wheeled barrows—the hackney-coach of Eastern China. The Bund 
itself is a scene worth notice: a few years ago it was a foul, unwhole- 
some marsh, scored with the runlets made by the receding tide. 
Now it rivals the quays of Paris. Well-kept and prettily laid-out 
gardens adorn its widest part. It is edged with bungalows 
embowered in shrubs and flowers, spacious consular residences, and 
imposing buildings, the premises of banks and great public com- 
panies, thronged with Western clerks and native shroffs and com- 
pradores. The styles of architecture are various—some stately, some 
fantastic. The prevailing style inclines to the classical, and is, 
according to the local jest, not Doric, but Compradoric. But the 
whole is not without a certain grandeur and an air of wealth. 

Twelve miles lower down the Wong-pu—the branch of the Yang- 
tze which flows past Shang-hai—the stream is crossed by a bar of 
mud and silt, which precludes the approach to the city of heavy 
vessels. Therefore the huge ironclads and great frigates of the 
Western admirals lie moored below it, off the village of Woo-Sung. 
Their presence imparts liveliness to a usually dreary spot. Abreast 
of where they lie stand but three houses of European build, of 
which one is deserted ; another is the office of the Great Northern 
Telegraph Company, the pioneer of telegraph enterprise in China. 
The banks on either side are low and uniformly flat. The entrance 
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to the river from the wide embouchure of the great Yang-tze recalls 
the lower Scheldt. Indeed, not in the configuration of the ground 
alone can a resemblance be traced to the Low Countries of Western 
Europe. A fleet of high-sterned craft, such as Vandervelde might 
have painted, is working up the river with a favourable tide. Clumps 
of green poplars break the sky-line, and diversify the dead level of 
the scene. Beneath their shade here and there come down to slake 
their thirst in the river, groups of cattle, recalling the canvas of 
Cuyp. Berghem or Hobbema might have painted such landscapes 
as those on which the eye can rest on either side. 

The prospect of a stay of some weeks at Woo-Sung gave promise 
to the writer of but a dreary time. Cut off by the twelve miles of 
stream—the regular highway—from the pleasures and conveni- 
ences of Shang-hai, Occidentals, doomed to loiter below the bar, 
might well be forgiven their grumblings at the dulness of the place. 
The shooting season had not yet begun, or at any rate had hardly 
begun in these thickly populated plains. That unfailing resource of 
the sailor on shore—riding on horseback—was denied in this road- 
less district. A whirling current and muddy fore-shores precluded 
all hope of that most cheerful of naval recreations—hauling the 
seine. Kicking a foot-ball about the narrow strip of meadow that 
intervened between the embankment and the stream, or attempting 
sphairistiké on a polygonal scrap of rugged lawn, would inevitably 
grow tiresome when the ball in one case was being perpetually 
kicked into the river, or in the other being knocked into a fetid 
drain. Resignation came at length, and was in some sort a solace ; 
and a conscientious attempt was made to take advantage of whatso- 
ever was interesting and novel in the surrounding scene. 

To some at least the attempt turned out to be by no means un- 
successful. There was an air of strangeness about all that was seen 
and heard—about place, people, and occupations—which long re- 
tained its freshness and the pleasure-giving faculty of a new sensation. 
There was something almost startling in the obtrusive contact daily, 
nay hourly, observed between ancient habits and the most recent 
phases of modern civilisation. A mile farther down the stream, the 
brilliant flame of a Western lighthouse of the newest pattern 
gleamed throughout the night. A long line of telegraph posts stood 
gauntly up from the level fields. An endless succession of steamers 
—provided with the latest improvements in construction and equip- 
ment—passed and repassed, bound up or down the Yang-tze, or to 
or from the coast-ports north and south of the great river. Whilst 
within a stone’s throw of the water’s edge slumbered, as it were, in 
perfect unconsciousness of all these symptoms of progress, the China 
of Confucius. On the water the vivacity of the scene was heightened 
by depth of contrast. Huge river-steamers, such as ascend the St. 
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Lawrence or crowd the levées at New Orleans, were constantly going 
to, or returning from, Hankow, six hundred miles above the mouth 
of the great stream, their decks crowded with natives of the middle 
kingdom, and their names inscribed in Chinese characters on their 
paddle-boxes. A whole fleet of trading-vessels of recent European 
type plied between Shang-hai and the other ports, bearing the 
dragon flag, which it has become a convention of the sea to recognise 
as the ensign of China. Trim ships of the Peninsular and Oriental 
Company and the statelier vessels of the Messageries Maritimes 
threaded their way amidst fleets of junks of a form so ancient as to 
have been familiar in these waters before the alluvial flats on 
either hand were laid down. The stillness of the early autumn 
morning air was perpetually broken by a noisy concert of sailors’ 
voices. The deep song of the Western leadsmen calling the soundings, 
and the sharp orders of the European pilots, mingled with the chant 
of the Chinese mariners, hoisting the sails of mat, or celebrating 
their return from the open sea by the loud crackle of fireworks 
exploded in sacrifice to the River-god. Smart pilot-schooners, 
trim and saucy as Solent yachts, skimmed lightly over the smooth 
surface of the stream. Whilst the lumbering junks of Amoy and 
Ningpo, with their multiplicity of masts and towering poops, dropped 
slowly down to run home again before the monsoon, which, with 
Oriental patience, had been awaited for nigh six months. 

Once landed on the river-shore, the stranger left behind him 
almost all trace of Western intrusion, save indeed when an occasional 
backward glance revealed above the trees the tall masts of foreign 
vessels, or a black cloud of coal-smoke from the funnel of a steamer. 
The landscape was as strange and foreign as were the inhabitants 
and their customs. For many miles to the right and to the left, to 
the front and on the other side of the river, stretched the wide level 
of a vast alluvial plain, which in less than « thousand years’ has 
grown up between the city of Shang-hai and the sea. Roads there 
were none, but between the fields there were numerous smooth but 
narrow paths on which pedestrians could walk easily and comfort- 
ably in Indian file. The top of the embankment of the river 
offered a convenient, but rather roundabout way to Shang-hai. The 
path which ran along its summit for some seven or eight English 
miles met, six miles below the city, the broad and well-kept espla- 
nade, known as The Point road, one of several handsome drives, 
constructed by the municipal council of the foreign settlement. <A 
little farther inland was a broad strip of uncultivated land reserved, 
and in some shape actually put in order, for what will be the first 


* “The custom-house officer was in A.D. 1101 ordered to remove to Shang-hai, which 
then became the seaport, and rapidly increased in importance.” —‘‘ Shang-hai considered 
Socially.” By H. Lang. 2nd edit., p. 5. Shanghai, 1875. 
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railway in China. But that this is crossed in several places by broad 
canals, it would soon become the high-road between Woo-Sung and 
the city. As it was, our road—the usual one—wound in its greater 
length between fields and farmhouses, through villages, and past 
temples in the most perplexing meanderings. Canals and streams 
had to be crossed on bridges of long slabs of stone, sometimes double, 
but often only single, and so narrow as to make crossing a somewhat 
precarious undertaking. 

The whole surface of the plain was covered with the autumn 
cotton-crop still standing. The economic husbandry of China lays 
hold of every bit of ground, and not a single rood was lying fallow. 
In the spring this vast extent of cotton-covered ground, now a snowy 
expanse of fleecy bolls, starred here and there with bright sulphur- 
yellow blossom, had been one huge field of waving corn. During 
the rainy months, such is the fertility of the rich alluvial soil, it had 
produced its third crop—namely, rice. There was an air of quiet, of 
peace and plenty, pervading the whole district. Its denizens seemed 
neither to heed nor to require the products of other lands. Villages 
there were none to be seen. The inhabitants dwelt in single home- 
steads, or in snug cottages, collected in little groups, like tiny 
hamlets, of three or four. These pleasantly diversified the land- 
scape. Clumps of trees, from between which peered out the quaint, 
curved roof, so marked a feature of the architecture of Eastern 
China, cut the sky-line, and redeemed the view from the dull 
monotony of an endless plain. The farms bore the aspect of being 
owned by the well-to-do. As the narrow pathway passed in front of 
each prosperous-looking homestead, it widened into a smooth 
esplanade. On the one hand a broad trench divided the roadway 
from the fields; on the other ran a neat lattice-fence, deftly woven of 
split bamboo—often overgrown with a luxuriant creeper which 
surrounded the little garden and the various farm-buildings. Within 
this fence stood the stately trees which overshadowed the roofs, and 
rows of a slim and graceful bamboo growing not in clusters as 
farther south, but in single stems. The little plot between the 
house-walls and the paling was planted with lettuces and other 
vegetables. The Chinese husbandman grudges even a corner to 
garden-flowers; but here and there bloomed a few asters of 
chrysanthemums which would put our Temple-garden shows to 
shame; and, once in a way, the gorgeous crimson of the gigantic 
Chinese cockscomb glowed against the dingy background of the 
farmhouse wall. The first tints of autumn were already deepening 
on the leaves, and rich yqllows, browns, and reds added colour to @ 
picture which would otherwise have presented too great a sameness 
of hue. 

The dwellings invariably faced the esplanade, and filled up an 
interval in the fence which joined them at either end. We will 
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describe one. It was long and low, without an upper story. The 
principal room was in the centre, and was entered by wide folding 
doors. Within it the members of the family who were not in the 
fields could be seen at meals, or at indoor work. Some few, 
perhaps, were weaving long strips of coarse cotton-cloth on the 
esplanade in front. At a window was an aged dame whirling a 
spinning-wheel, or turning the rollers of the simple machine that 
frees the white tufts of cotton from the seeds. A sharp, twanging 
sound issued from a chamber at the side. By inquiry we learnt that 
it was caused by young lads “ teazing” the cotton into thin flakes 
with a quaint implement like a fiddle-bow. The stranger was 
received with civility, or rather with that absence of incivility which 
seems the sum-total of politeness among the Chinese. 

A hideous chorus, set up by the yelping curs which infested every 
homestead in the neighbourhood ; a sharp reproof from the farmer 
or his lads, which produced silence or low and scarcely audible 
growls ; a ready response, in pantomime, to a question in the same 
form as to the way ; and then a relapse into silence and busy labour, 
as though no one of foreign race was within a league—such was the 
stranger’s only greeting. 

The children and the younger women retreated within the gates, 
or back to the farther corners of the room, when the strange face of 
the “ barbarian ” was seen approaching. The former had already 
donned their winter clothing, as early and late the autumn air was 
fresh and nipping. The blue blouses and leggings, quilted and 
stuffed with cotton, were piled on one above another, till the little 
wearers looked like miniature balloons. The gait of the women, 
with their poor pinched feet, according to the universal custom in 
these northern provinces, was ungraceful in the extreme, and they 
toddled about in so uncertain a manner as to excite astonishment at 
their untiring industry in the fields. Their dress was tasteless in 
shape and colour ; and their features lacked even the slight share of 
good looks possessed by their sisters of the provinces farther south. 

There was little to attract the stranger to stay, or to induce him to 
investigate the style and processes of the native farm. Foul odours 
assailed his sense of smell as soon as he approached one of these 
latter. The ditch between the homestead and the fields was but a 
fetid sewer. Unutterable horrors were collected beneath the 
windows by the wayside, and the filth of the garments of men, 
women, and children was such as must be seen to be believed. The 
comfort and even abundance, of which so many signs were evident, 
was overlaid by a superlativeness of dirt which the squalor attendant 
on the most abject poverty can hardly match. The visitor gladly 
turned away to continue his walk, and to contemplate scenes which 
could only be enjoyed when looked at from afar. 

Some way off from the farm rose a pile of buildings, evidently 
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those of a temple, as shown by two dark red poles in front. The 
walls, once vermilion, had faded through age and neglect to a dull 
orange. The ridge of the curved roof was ornamented with the scaly 
dragons so common in the ecclesiastical architecture of the country. 
Seen from a distance, there was a certain picturesqueness in the 
group. The orange tint harmonized not inaptly with the autumn 
hues of the surrounding groves. The bright green and yellow 
enamel of the earthenware monsters on the roof-tree, seen through 
Charles Lamb’s “lucid atmosphere of fine Cathay,” brightened a 
prospect not too wealthy in gay colours. On close inspection the 
charm of a distant view faded away. The buildings were little 
better than squalid barns. A wide opening in the front exposed an 
interior with three altars, and three hideous deities bedizened with a 
tawdry finery, rendered almost ghastly by filth and dust. A gateway 
at the side admitted to an ill-paved courtyard. On one side were 
the dwellings of the priests and keepers of the temple, store-houses, 
and hay-lofts; on the other an odd museum of spare divinities, clad, 
as the cold weather had approached, in faded garments of quilted 
cotton. 

Here and there the plain was dotted with mounds of many sizes 
and varied shapes, the sepulchres of many generations of farmers of 
these lower Yang-tze shores. Some of these mounds were freshly 
made, and preserved their strictly conical form and sharp apex. 
Others were fading into the dead level around them, and were being 
more and more encroached upon by the ploughs and spades of the 
practically minded descendants of the departed agriculturists sleep- 
ing beneath. These barrows were not the only objects which marked 
the burial-places of the dead. Occasionally, tombs of brick with 
black-tiled roofs and whitewashed walls—miniature copies of the 
houses of the living—were met with. In many cases unburied coffins, 
sometimes perhaps lightly covered with a thin thatch of straw, were 
lying in the fields waiting till the priests should declare the geo- 
mantic conditions suitable for committing their mouldering contents 
to the ground. 

Turning from these, we came upon a very different scene in thedrama 
of life. Harsh but not discordant music was heard coming from a 
little troop conveying a bride to her new home. In front marched 
two musicians, one with a trumpet, the other with a kind of fife, 
from which instruments they occasionally drew out the fragments of a 
tune. The bride was hidden within the recesses of a scarlet-covered 
chair. The bearers and musicians were decked with unusual finery 
in honour of the occasion. Smart official hats with saucer brims and 
crimson tassels were on their heads, and loose garments of blue silk, 
covered, but scarcely hid, their own private rags. Behind the chair, 
on litters and frames of wood, painted a bright vermilion, were 
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borne the bridal presents, and the viands to be consumed at the 
wedding-feast—sweetmeats, vegetables, and small roasted pigs. A 
few friends or relatives brought up the rear of the small cortége as it 
wound and was lost to sight among the tombs. 

In its many turnings the path again led the visitor to the near 
neighbourhood of the river. More music of the same kind, but 
somewhat more solemn and sonorous, was audible upon the right. 
From behind a clump of trees and bamboos, in which a snug home- 
stead lay embowered, emerged a long procession. In front came the 
musicians, then several men carrying staves, then a gaily dressed 
object on a triumphal chair, and then a body of men and a very few 
women ; all of whom together—perforce moving along the narrow 
path in single file—made up a goodly show. Upon the triumphal 
chair was seated, in gorgeous robes of scarlet, with a tinsel crown 
and jewels, a divinity of wood with a pink complexion, a long black 
beard, and Aryan features. The chair was borne high on the necks 
of four stalwart coolies; and by its side, steadying it as it swayed 
to an froin its passage along the narrow way, walked with diffi- 
culty, owing to the narrowness of the path, a grave citizen of the 
higher class, Lictors, bearing stout staves, formed a body-guard. 
All—bearers, lictors, musicians—wore a peculiar head-dress, a kind 
of tall flower-pot-shaped hat, with a brim not unlike those seen in 
illustrations of the life of our English puritans. 

As the procession passed in front of the homesteads, the inmates 
came out and exploded whole strings of crackers. In front of many 
houses small altars were placed, on which were burning slender 
scarlet tapers, and little sheaves of incense sticks placed in censers of 
brass or earthenware. Children were brought out by their mothers, 
and taught to render obeisance—to chin-chin, as the expression in 
the “Pidgin” dialect is—to the image as it was carried by. The 
blasts of music grew louder and louder, gongs were sounded, more 
crackers were exploded, and the procession turned off to wind about 
amongst the fields. Strange and grotesque as it all was, it still 
reminded the spectator of the periodical outings of St. Spiridione to 
bless the vineyards of the olive-groves of Corfu. Its meaning was 
thus explained in “ Pidgin” by a bystander who had a slight know- 
ledge of that wonderful dialect. Thrice a year the divinity is carried 
forth in solemn procession, that sickness may be warded off from the 
country. 

A collection of ¢wmuli lying in one spot, rather closer together 
than was usual, formed quite a hillock on the unending plain. 
Thither the procession wended its way, and on the summit of the 
eminence, in front of a table beneath an awning, the image was 
deposited. An attendant fired off four barrels of a quaint petard, 
volleys of crackers were exploded, and a fire was lighted on the 
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ground before the image. A Bonze, with completely shaven head, 
then advanced, recited a long prayer, and scattered bowlfuls of 
cooked rice on all sides. Piles of Chinese offertory money, made of 
gold and silver paper, were offered up and burned in the fire. The 
Bonze rang a bell and said more prayers; the image was lifted up 
in its chair, and the procession moved onward on its way. 

A small temple stood not far off. In its main’ hall the divinities 
were being regaled with a sumptuous banquet. Three long tables 
covered with viands—sweetmeats, fruits, vegetables, and the 
inevitable roasted pig—were stretched athwart the pavement of the 
hall. At the upper end of each were placed three images, both 
male and female, all bedizened with a tawdry finery of tinsel and 
inferior silk. Here was a veritable /ectisternium ; on a small pro- 
vincial scale it is true, but perhaps not an inexact reproduction of 
the great Epulum Jovis held ages ago in the Roman Capitol. 
Crowds of peasants were standing outside looking on. In the court 
in front were piled strange-looking instruments of music—fifes, 
trumpets of prodigious length, and guitars made of snake-skin. 

In these sights there was nothing to recall even the existence of 
the Western nations, whose great outpost of commerce was so near at 
Shang-hai, and whose ships were covering the great river close at 
hand. But as the path along the river-bank was followed, many 
evidences of Western influence, and a quaint grafting of Western 
customs upon those of the Middle Kingdom were apparent. Woo- 
Sung was the scene of a smart action in the first war with a 
European power in which China was ever engaged, and long lines of 
parapet, forming a straggling and inefficient defence, pierced with 
many embrasures, could be traced upon the banks. But behind 
them a new work was rising, built upon different principles. Huge 
casemates were being constructed of balks of timber and iron plates 
from Europe, intended to hold guns as heavy as any that Woolwich 
can produce.’ These works will be truly formidable to any enemy 
attempting to attack them in front. But the Chinese engineers, in 
carrying out the plans of foreigners, have had still some loyalty to 
ancient custom. So the forts were open in the rear, and were so 
placed that ships can lie behind an angle of the shore out of fire, and 
destroy the defenders. 

Hundreds of men were at work hurrying on the construction. A 
large force of soldiers was lying in several entrenched camps close 
to. These men were disciplined and drilled in the English manner, 
and manceuvred in obedience to words of command given in English. 
They were armed with rifles, both breech and muzzle-loading, which 
they often practised with at targets on the shore. But at least one 
contingent of troops was still armed with spears and battle-axes ; 


(1) The successful construction of the 81-ton gun was not then known in Vhina. 
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and it was a sight almost too suggestive to be comic, to witness a 
body of these exercising according to ancient fashion, and to an 
excessive tom-toming of a native drum, on the same parade-ground 
with comrades who complied with such directions as “ Attention!” 
and “Quick march!” Large mud fortifications protected the 
camps. A common shape was that of a square, bastioned at the 
corners. The bastions bore some resemblance to those of Vauban, 
and were large enough to allow of an efficient flank defence; but 
the engineers had adhered to ancient plans, and had made their 
bastions mere solid masses of earth, and therefore shams. Imposing- 
looking caponniéres and tenailles protected the curtains, but they were 
too slight to stop the passage even of a grape-shot. 

Off the village a squadron of men-of-war junks lay at anchor. 
They were gaily dressed with flags—tricolours, white ensigns with 
vermilion characters upon them, and crimson streamers marked with 
legends in black. Higher up among the Western craft were 
handsome steam gunboats and a frigate, all armed with Krupp and 
Armstrong guns, with engines and hulls constructed by native 
artificers at Shang-hai or Foo-chow. The force of contrast could 
hardly go farther than in that presented by these two squadrons. 
Both were bravely decked with colours, those of the new type as 
well as their consort-junks. A new viceroy, who was to fix his seat 
at Nanking, was expected, and the vessels had mustered to do him 
honour. 

He arrived in due time. In the early morning his vessel 
approached. The river-banks were alive with troops and spectators. 
Long lines of crimson banners gleamed through the slight mist just 
dispersing before the rising sun. The junks saluted with crackers 
and their guns of ancient form. More regular salutes were fired 
from the batteries by the troops on shore. The sailors of the 
frigate ran aloft, and manned the yards in imitation of the cere- 
monies obtaining in Western navies. There was a pleasant freshness 
in the gelid autumn air; and the waving banners and gay flags 
added brightness to an interesting scene. The viceroy was Shen- 
pao-Shan, a friend to foreigners, of whom it has been said, that he 
never took a bribe or perpetrated a “squeeze.” The significance of 
such merits will be understood by all who know anything of a 
country cursed with that vilest of all governments, a literary bureau- 
cracy. 

The pure serenity of this day was followed, as usual, by a brilliantly 
moon-lit night. Sleep came readily to many to whom the heat of 
summer nights elsewhere had long denied it, and those who had 
visited numerous climes, agreed that few possess greater charms 
than does early autumn in far Eastern China. 


Cyprian A. G. Bringe. 
VOL. XIX. N.S. 3K 











AN AGNOSTIC’S APOLOGY. 


An attempt has recently been made to obtain currency for the 
new nickname—Agnostic. Protests against nicknames are foolish ; 
foolish because unavailing, and foolish because nicknames are always 
harmless. <A protest in this case would be especially foolish ; for 
the nickname in question seems to indicate a distinct advance in the 
courtesies of controversy. The old theological phrase for an intellec- 
tual opponent was Atheist—a name which still retains a certain 
flavour as of the stake in this world and hell-fire in the next, and 
which, moreover, implies an inaccuracy of some importance. 
Dogmatic Atheism—the doctrine that there isno God, whatever may 
be meant by God—is, to say the least, a rare phase of opinion. The 
word Agnosticism, on the other hand, seems to imply a fairly 
accurate appreciation of a form of creed already common and daily 
spreading. The Agnostic is one who asserts—what no one denies— 
that there are limits to the sphere of human intelligence. He 
asserts, further, what many theologians have expressly maintained, 
that those limits are such as to exclude at least what Mr. Lewes has 
so happily called “‘metempirical” knowledge. But he goes further, 
and asserts, in opposition to theologians, that theology lies within 
this forbidden sphere. This last assertion raises the import ant 
issue; and, though I have no pretension to invent an opposi tion 
nickname, I may venture for the purposes of this article to describe 
the rival school as Gnostics. 

The Gnostic holds that our reason can in some sense tran- 
scend the narrow limits of experience. He holds that we can 
attain truths not capable of verification, and not needing verifi- 
cation, by actual experiment or observation. He holds, further, 
that a knowledge of those truths is essential to the highest interests 
of mankind, and enables us in some sort to solve the dark riddle 
of the universe. A complete solution, as every one admits, is 
beyond our power. But some answer may be given to the doubts 
which harass and perplex us when we try to frame any adequate 
conception of the vast order of which we form an insignificant 
portion. We cannot say why this or that arrangement is what it 
is; wecan say, though obscurely, that some answer exists, and would 
be satisfactory if we could only find it. Overpowered, as every honest 
and serious thinker is at times overpowered, by the sight of pain, 
folly, and helplessness, by the jarring discords which run through 
the vast harmony of the universe, we are yet enabled to hear at 
times a whisper that all is well, to trust to it as coming from the 
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most authentic source, and to know that only the temporary bars 
of sense prevent us from recognising with certainty that the harmony 
beneath the discords is a reality and not a dream. This knowledge 
is embodied in the central dogma of theology. God is the name of 
the harmony ; and God is knowable. Who would not be happy in 
accepting this belief, if he could accept it honestly ? Who would not 
be glad if he could say with confidence, the evil is transitory, the good 
eternal : our doubts are due to limitations destined to be abolished, and 
the world is really an embodiment of love and wisdom, however dark 
it may appear to our faculties? And yet, if the so-called knowledge 
be illusory, are we not bound by the most sacred obligations to 
recognise the facts? Our brief path is dark enough on any hypo- 
thesis. We cannot afford to turn aside every ignis fatuus without 
asking whether it leads to sounder footing or to hopeless quagmires. 
Dreams may be pleasanter for the moment than realities; but 
happiness must be won by adapting our lives to the realities. And 
who that has felt the burden of existence, and suffered under well- 
meant efforts at consolation, will deny that such consolations are 
the bitterest of mockeries? Pain is not an evil; death is not a 
separation; sickness is but a blessing in disguise. Have the 
gloomiest speculations of avowed pessimists ever tortured sufferers 
like those kindly platitudes? Is there a more cutting piece of satire 
in the language than the reference in our funeral service to the 
“sure and certain hope of a blessed resurrection”? To dispel 
genuine hopes might be painful, however salutary. To suppress 
these spasmodic efforts to fly in the face of facts would be some 
comfort even in the distress which they are meant to alleviate. 

Besides the important question whether the Gnostic can prove his 
dogmas, there is therefore the further question whether the dogmas, 
if granted, have any meaning. Do they answer our doubts or mock 
us with the appearance of an answer? ‘The Gnostics pride them- 
selves on their knowledge. Have they anything to tell us? They 
rebuke what they call the “pride of reason” in the name of a still 
more exalted pride. The scientific reasoner is arrogant because he 
sets limits to the faculty in which he trusts, and denies the existence 
of any other faculty. They are humble because they dare to tread 
in the regions which he declares to be inaccessible. But without 
bandying such accusations, or asking which pride is the greatest, 
the Gnostics are at least bound to show some ostensible justification 
for their complacency. Have they discovered a firm resting-place 
from which they are entitled to look down in compassion or contempt 
upon those who hold it to be a mere edifice of moonshine? If they 
have diminished by a scruple the weight of one passing doubt, we 
should be grateful: perhaps we should be converts. If not, why 
condemn Agnosticism ? 
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I have said that our knowledge is in any case limited. I may 
add that, on any showing, there is a danger in failing to recognise 
the limits of possible knowledge. The word Gnostic has some awk- 
ward associations. It once described certain heretics who got into 
trouble from fancying that men could frame theories of the Divine 
mode of existence. The sects have been dead for many centuries. 
Their fundamental assumptions can hardly be quite extinct. Not 
long ago, at least, there appeared in the papers a string of proposi- 
tions framed—so we were assured—by some of the most candid and 
most learned of living theologians. These propositions defined by 
the help of various languages the precise relations which exist 
between the persons of the Trinity. It is an odd, though far from 
an unprecedented, circumstance that the unbeliever cannot quote 
them for fear of profanity. If they were transplanted into the 
pages of the Fortnightly Review, it would be impossible to con- 
vince any one that the intention was not to mock the simple-minded 
persons who, we must suppose, were not themselves intentionally 
irreverent. It is enough to say that they defined the nature of God 
Almighty with an accuracy from which modest naturalists would 
shrink in describing the genesis of a black-beetle. I know not 
whether these dogmas were put forward as articles of faith, as pious 
conjectures, or as tentative contributions to a sound theory. At any 
rate, it was supposed that they were interesting to beings of flesh 
and blood. If so, one can only ask in wonder whether an utter 
want of reverence is most strongly implied in this mode of dealing 
with sacred mysteries; or an utter ignorance of, existing state of 
the world in the assumption that the question which really divides 
mankind is the double procession of the Holy Ghost; or an utter 
incapacity for speculation in the confusion of these dead exuvie of 
long-past modes of thought with living intellectual tissue; or an 
utter want of imagination, or of even arudimentary sense of humour, 
in the hypothesis that the promulgation of such dogmas could pro- 
duce anything but the laughter of sceptics and the contempt of the 
healthy human intellect ? 

The sect which requires to be encountered in these days is 
not one which boggles over the jilioque, but certain successors 
of those Ephesians who told Paul that they did not even know 
“whether there were any Holy Ghost.” But it explains some 
modern phenomena when we find that the leaders of theology 
hope to reconcile faith and reason, and to show that the old symbols 
have still a right to the allegiance of our hearts and brains, by 
putting forth these portentous propositions. We are struggling 
with hard facts, and they would arm us with the forgotten tools of 
scholasticism. We wish for spiritual food, and are to be put off 
with these ancient mummeries of forgotten dogma. If Agnosticism 
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is the frame of mind which summarily rejects these imbecilities, and 
would restrain the human intellect from wasting its powers on the 
attempt to galvanise into sham activity this caput mortuum of old 
theology, nobody need be afraid of the name. Argument against 
such adversaries would be itself a foolish waste of time. Let the 
dead bury their dead, and Old Catholics decide whether the Holy 
Ghost proceeds from the Father and the Son or from the Father alone. 
Gentlemen indeed who still read the Athanasian Creed, and profess 
to attach some meaning to its statements, have no right to sneer at 
their brethren who persist in taking things seriously. But for men 
who long for facts instead of phrases, the only possible course is to 
allow such vagaries to take their own course to the limbo to which 
they are naturally destined, simply noting, by the way, that modern 
Gnosticism may lead to puerilities which one blushes even to notice. 

It is not with such phenomena that we have seriously to deal. 
Nobody maintains that the unassisted human intellect can discover 
the true theory of the Trinity; and the charge of Agnosticism refers, 
of course, to the sphere of reason, not to the sphere of revelation. 
Yet those who attack the doctrine are chiefly believers in revelation ; 
and as such they should condescend to answer one important ques- 
tion. Is not the denunciation of réason a commonplace with theo- 
logians? What could be easier than to form a catena of the most 
philosophical defenders of Christianity who have exhausted language 
in declaring the impotence of the unassisted intellect? Comte has 
not more explicitly enounced the incapacity of man to deal with the 
Absolute and the Infinite than a whole series of orthodox writers. 
Trust your reason, we have been told till we are tired of the phrase, 
and you will become Atheists or Agnostics. We take you at your 
word; we become Agnostics. What right have you to turn round and 
rate us for being a degree more logical than yourselves? Our right, 
you reply, is founded upon a Divine revelation to ourselves or our 
church. Let us grant—it is a very liberal concession—that the right 
may conceivably be established; but still you are at one with us in 
philosophy. You say as we say that the natural man can know 
nothing of the Divine nature. That is Agnosticism. Our funda- 
mental principle is not only granted, but asserted. By what logical 
device you succeed in overleaping the barriers which you have 
declared to be insuperable is another question. At least you have 
no prima facie ground for attacking our assumption that the limits of 
the human intellect are what you declare them to be. This is no 
mere verbal retort. Half, or more than half, of our adversaries agree 
formally with our leading principle. They cannot attack us without 
upsetting the very ground upon which the ablest advocates of their 
own case rely. The last English writer who professed to defend Christi- 
anity with weapons drawn from wide and genuine philosophical know- 
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ledge was Dean Mansel. The whole substance of his argument was 
simply and solely the assertion of the first principles of Agnosticism. 
Mr. Herbert Spencer, the prophet of the Unknowable, the foremost 
representative of Agnosticism, professes in his programme to be 
carrying “a step further the doctrine put into shape by Hamilton and 
Mansel.”’ Nobody, I suspect, would now deny, nobody except Dean 
Mansel himself ever denied very seriously, that the “further step” 
thus taken was the logical step. Opponents both from within and 
without the Church, Mr. Maurice and Mr. Mill, agreed that this affilia- 
tion was legitimate. The Old Testament represents Jehovah as human, 
as vindictive, as prescribing immoralities; therefore Jehovah was not 
the true God; that was the contention of the infidel We know 
nothing whatever about the true God, was the reply, for God means 
the Absolute and the Infinite. Any special act may come from 
God, for it may be a moral miracle ; any attribute may represent the 
character of God to man, for we know nothing whatever of his real 
attributes, and cannot even conceive Him as endowed with attributes. 
The doctrine of the Atonement cannot be revolting, because it can- 
not have any meaning. Mr. Spencer hardly goes a step beyond his 
original, except, indeed, in candour. 

Most believers repudiate Dean Mansel’s arguments. They were 
an anachronism. They were fatal to the decaying creed of pure 
Theism, and powerless against the growing creed of Agnosticism. 
When theology had vital power enough to throw out fresh branches, 
the orthodox could venture to attack the Deist, and the Deist could 
assail the traditional beliefs. As the impulse grows fainter, it is seen 
that such a warfare is suicidal. The old rivals must make an 
alliance against thecommon enemy. The theologian must appeal for 
help to the metaphysician whom he reviled. Orthodoxy used to call 
Spinoza an Atheist ; it is now glad to argue that even Spinoza is a 
witness on its own side. Yet the most genuine theology still avows 
its hatred of reason and distrusts sham alliances. Dr. Newman is 
not, like Dean Mansel, a profound metaphysician, but his admirable 
rhetoric expresses a far finer religious instinct. He feels more 
keenly if he does not reason so systematically ; and the force of one 
side of his case is undeniable. He holds that the unassisted reason 
cannot afford a sufficient support for a belief in God. He declares, 
as innumerable writers of less power have declared, that there is 
“no medium, in true philosophy, between Atheism and Catholicity, 
and that a perfectly consistent mind, under those circumstances in 
which it finds itself here below, must embrace either the one or the 
other.” He looks in vain for any antagonist, except the Catholic 
Church, capable of baffling and withstanding “the fierce energy of 
passion, and the all-corroding, all-dissolving scepticism of the 
intellect in religious matters.”* Some such doctrine is in fact but 


(1) “ History of my Religious Opinions,” p. 322-3. (2) Ib. p. 379. 
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a natural corollary from the doctrine of human corruption held by 
all genuine theologians. The very basis of orthodox theology is the 
actual separation of the creation from the creator. In the Grammar 
of Assent, Dr. Newman tells us that we “can only glean from the 
surface of the world some faint and fragmentary views” of God. ‘I 
see,” he proceeds, “‘ only a choice of alternatives in view of so critical 
a fact ; either there is no creator or he has disowned his creatures.” 
The absence of God from his own world is the one prominent fact 
which startles and appals him. Dr. Newman, of course, does not 
see or does not admit the obvious consequence. He asserts most 
emphatically that he believes in the existence of God as firmly as in 
his own existence ; and he finds the ultimate proof of this doctrine 
—a proof not to be put into mood and figure—in the testimony of the 
conscience. But he apparently admits that Atheism is as logical, that 
is, as free from self-contradiction, as Catholicism. He certainly 
declares that though the ordinary arguments are conclusive, they 
are not in practice convincing. Sound reason would of course 
establish theology; but corrupt man does not and cannot reason 
soundly. Dr. Newman, however, goes further than this. His 
Theism can only be supported by help of his Catholicity. If, there- 
fore, Dr. Newman had never heard: of the Catholic Church, if, that 
is, he were in the position of the great majority of men now living, 
and of the overwhelming majority of the race which has lived since 
its first appearance, he would be driven to one of two alternatives. 
Either he would be an Atheist or he would be an Agnostic. His 
conscience might say, there is a God; his observation would say, 
there is no God. Moreover, the voice of conscience has been very 
differently interpreted. Dr. Newman’s interpretation has no force 
for any one who, like most men, does not share his intuitions. To 
such persons, therefore, there can be, on Dr. Newman’s own showing, 
no refuge except the admittedly logical refuge of Atheism. ven if 
they shared his intuitions they would be necessarily sceptics until 
the Catholic Church came to their aid, for their intuitions would 
be in hopeless conflict with their experience. I need hardly add 
that, to some minds, the proposed alliance with reason of a Church 
which admits that its tenets are corroded and dissolved wherever 
free reason is allowed to play upon them, is rather suspicious. 
At any rate, Dr. Newman’s arguments go to prove that man, as 
guided by reason, ought to be an Agnostic, and that, at the present 
moment, Agnosticism is the only reasonable faith for at least three- 
quarters of the race. 

All, then, who think that men should not be dogmatic about matters 
beyond the sphere of reason oreven conceivability, who hold thatreason, 
however weak, is our sole guide, or who find that their conscience 
does not testify to the divinity of the Catholic God, but declares the 


(1) “ Grammar of Assent,” p. 392. 
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moral doctrines of Catholicity to be demonstrably erroneous, are 
entitled to claim such orthodox writers as sharing their fundamental 
principles, though refusing to draw the legitimate inferences. The 
authority of Dean Mansel and Dr. Newman may of course be 
repudiated. In one sense, however, they are simply stating an 
undeniable fact. The race collectively is agnostic, whatever may 
be the case with individuals. Newton might be certain of the truth 
of his doctrines whilst other thinkers were convinced of their falsity. 
It could not be said that the doctrines were certainly true, so long 
as they were doubted in good faith by competent reasoners. Dr. 
Newman may be as much convinced of the truth of his theology as 
Mr. Huxley of its error. But speaking of the race and not of the 
individual, there is no plainer fact in history than the fact that 
hitherto no knowledge has been attained. There is not a single 
proof of natural theology of which the negative has not been 
maintained as vigorously as the affirmative. The fact is notorious. 

You tell us to be ashamed of professing ignorance. Where is the 
shame of ignorance in matters still involved in endless and hopeless 
controversy ? Is it not rather a duty? Why should a lad who 
has just run the gauntlet of examinations and escaped to a country 
parsonage be dogmatic, when his dogmas are denounced as erroneous 
by half the philosophers of the world? What theory of the uni- 
verse am I to accept as demonstrably established? At the very 
earliest dawn of philosophy men were divided by earlier forms of 
the same problems which divide them now. Shall I be a Platonist 
or an Aristotelian? a nominalist or a realist? Shall I admit or 
deny the existence of innate ideas? Shall I believe in the possi- 
bility or in the impossibility of transcending experience? Go to the 
medieval philosophy, says one smart controversialist. To which 
medizval philosophy, pray ? And why should I believe you rather 
than the great thinkers of the seventeenth century, who agreed with 
one accord that the first condition of intellectual progress was the 
destruction of that philosophy? There would be no difficulty if it 
were a question of physical science. I might believe in Galileo and 
Newton and their successors down to Adams and Leverrier without 
hesitation, because they all substantially agree. But when men deal 
with the old problems there are still the old doubts. Shall I believe 
in Hobbes or in Descartes? Can I stop where Descartes stopped, 
or must I go on to Spinoza? Or shall I follow Locke’s guidance, 
and end with Hume’s scepticism? Or listen to Kant, and, if so, 
shall I decide that he is right in destroying theology or in recon- 
structing it, or in both performances? Does Hegel hold the key of 
the secret, or is he a mere spinner of jargon? May not Feuer- 
bach or Schopenhauer represent the true development of metaphysical 
inquiry? Shall I put faith in Hamilton and Mansel, and, if so, 
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shall I read their conclusions by the help of Mr. Spencer, or 
shall I believe in Mill or in Mr. Lewes? State any one proposition 
in which all philosophers agree, and I will admit it to be true; or 
any one which has a manifest balance of authority, and I will agree 
that it is probable. But so long as every philosopher flatly contra- 
dicts the first principles of his predecessors, why affect certainty ? 
The only agreement I can discover is, that there is no philosopher of 
whom his opponents have not said that his opinions lead logically 
either to Pantheism or to Atheism. 

When all the witnesses thus contradict each other, the prima facie 
result is pure scepticism. There is no certainty. Who am I, if I 
were the ablest of modern thinkers, to say summarily that all the 
great men who differed from me are wrong, and so wrong that their 
difference should not even raise a doubt in my mind? From such 
scepticism there is indeed one, and, so far as I can see, but one, 
escape. The very hopelessness of the controversy shows that the 
reasoners have been transcending the limits of reason. They have 
reached a point where, as at the pole, the compass points indif- 
ferently to every quarter. Thus there is a chance that I may retain 
what is valuable in the chaos of speculation, and reject what is 
bewildering by confining the mind ‘to its proper limits. But has 
any limit ever been suggested, except a limit which comes in sub- 
stance to an exclusion of all ontology ? In short, if I would avoid 
utter scepticism, must I not be an Agnostic ? 

Let us suppose, however, that this difficulty can be evaded. Sup- 
pose that, after calling witnesses from all schools and all ages, I can 
find ground for excluding all the witnesses who make against me. 
Let me say, for example, that the whole school which refuses to 
transcend experience errs from the wickedness of its heart and the 
consequent dulness of its intellect. Some people seem to think that 
a plausible and happy suggestion. Let the theologian have his 
necessary laws of thought, which enable him to evolve truth beyond 
all need of verification from experience. Where will the process 
end? The question answers itself. The path has been trodden 
again and again till it is as familiar as the first rule of arithmetic. 
Admit that the mind can reason about the Absolute and the Infinite, 
and you will get to Spinoza. No refutation of his arguments, starting 
from his premisses, has ever been even apparently successful. In 
fact, the chain of reasoning is substantially too short and simple to 
be for a moment doubtful. Theology, if logical, leads straight to 
Pantheism. The Infinite God is everything. All things are bound 
together as cause and effect. God, the first cause, is the cause of all 
effects down to the most remote. In one form or other, that is the 
conclusion to which all theology approximates as it is pushed to its 
legitimate result. 
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Here, then, we have an apparent triumph over Agnosticism. 
But nobody can accept Spinoza without rejecting all the doctrines 
for which the Gnostics really contend. In the first place, revelation 
and the God of revelation disappears. The argument according to 
Spinoza against supernaturalism differs from the argument according 
to Hume in being more peremptory. Hume only denies that a past 
miracle can be proved by evidence: Spinoza denies that it could ever 
have happened. Asa fact, miracles and a local revelation were first 
assailed by Deists more effectually than by sceptics. The old Theology 
was seen to be unworthy of the God of nature, before it was said 
that nature could not be regarded through the theological representa- 
tion. And, in the next place, the orthodox assault upon the value of 
Pantheism isirresistible. Pantheism can give no ground for morality, 
for nature is as much the cause of vice as the cause of virtue; it 
can give no ground for an optimist view of the universe, for nature 
causes evil as much as it causes good. We no longer doubt, it is 
true, whether there be a God, for our God means all reality; but 
every doubt which we entertained about the universe is transferred 
to the God upon whom the universe is moulded. The attempt to 
transfer to pure being or to the abstraction Nature the feelings 
with which we are taught to regard a person of transcendent wisdom 
and benevolence is, as theologians assert, hopeless. To deny the 
existence of God is in this sense the same as to deny the existence 
of no-God. We keep the old word; we have altered the whole of 
its contents. A Pantheist is, as a rule, one who looks upon the 
universe through his feelings instead of his reason, and who regards 
it with love because his habitual frame of mind is amiable. But he 
has no logical argument as against the Pessimist, who regards it 
with dread unqualified by love, or the Agnostic, who finds it 
impossible to regard it with any but a colourless emotion. 

The Gnostic, then, gains nothing by admitting the claims of a 
faculty which at once overturns his conclusions. His second step 
is invariably to half-retract his first. We are bound by a neces- 
sary law of thought, he tells us, to believe in universal causation. 
Very well, then let us be Pantheists. No, he says; another necessary 
law of thought tells us that causation is not universal. We know that 
the will is free, or, in other words, that the class of phenomena most 
important to us are not caused. This is the position of the ordinary 
Deist; and it is of vital importance to him, for otherwise the 
connection between Deism and morality is, on his own ground, 
untenable. The ablest and most logical thinkers have declared that 
the freewill doctrine involves a fallacy, and have unravelled the 
fallacy to their own satisfaction. Whether right or wrong, they 
have at least this advantage, that, on their showing, reason is on 
this point consistent with itself. The advocate of freewill, on the 
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other hand, declares that an insoluble antinomy occurs at the very 
threshold of his speculations. An uncaused phenomenon is unthink- 
able; yet consciousness testifies that our actions, so far as they are 
voluntary, are uncaused. In face of such a contradiction, the only 
rational state of mind is scepticism. A mind balanced between two 
necessary and contradictory thoughts must be in a hopeless state of 
doubt. The Gnostic, therefore, starts by proclaiming that we must 
all be Agnostics in regard to a matter of primary philosophical 
importance. If by freewill he means anything else than a denial of 
causation, his statement is irrelevant. 

For, it must be noticed, this is not one of the refined speculative 
problems which may be neglected in our ordinary reasoning. The 
ancient puzzles about the one and the many, or the infinite and the 
finite, may or may not be insoluble. They do not affect our practical 
knowledge. Familar difficulties have been raised as to our concep- 
tions of motion: the hare and tortoise problem may be revived by 
modern metaphysicians; but the mathematician may continue to 
calculate the movements of the planets and never doubt whether the 
quicker body will in fact overtake the slower. The freewill problem 
cannot be thus shirked. We all admit that a competent reasoner can 
foretell the motions of the moon ; and we admit it because we know 
that there is no element of objective chance in the problem. But 
the determinist asserts whilst the libertarian denies that it would be 
possible for an adequate intelligence to foretell the actions of a man 
orarace. There is or is not an element of objective chance in the 
question ; and whether there is or is not must be decided by reason 
and observation, independently of those puzzles about the infinite 
and the finite which affect equally the man and the planet. The 
anti-determinist asserts the existence of chance so positively, that 
he doubts whether God himself can foretell the future of humanity ; 
or, at least he is unable to reconcile Divine prescience with his 
favourite doctrine. 

In most practical questions, indeed, the difference is of little 
importance. The believer in freewill admits that we can make an 
approximate guess; the determinist admits that our faculty of 
calculation is limited. But when we turn to the problems with 
which the Gnostic desires to deal, the problem is of primary import- 
ance. Freewill is made responsible for all the moral evil in the 
world. God made man perfect, but he gave his creature freewill. 
The exercise of that freewill has converted the world into a scene 
in which the most striking fact, as Dr Newman tells us, is the 
absence of the Creator. It follows, then, that all this evil, the sight 
of which leads some of us to Atheism, some to blank despair, and 
some to epicurean indifference, and the horror of which is at the 
root of every vigorous religious creed, results from accident. If 
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even God could have foretold it, he foretold it in virtue of faculties 
inconceivable to finite minds; and no man, however exalted his 
faculties, could by any possibility have foretold it. Here, then, is 
Agnosticism in the highest degree. An inexorable necessity of 
thought makes it absolutely impossible for us to say whether this 
world is the anteroom to heaven or hell. We do not know, nay, 
it is intrinsically impossible for us to know, whether the universe 
is to be a source of endless felicity or a ghastly and everlasting 
torture-house. The Gnostic invites us to rejoice because the exist- 
ence of an infinitely good and wise Creator is a guarantee for our 
happiness. He adds in the same breath that this good and wise 
being has left it to chance whether his creatures shall all, or in any 
proportion, go straight to the devil. He reviles the Calvinist, who 
dares to think that God has settled the point by his arbitrary will. 
Is an arbitrary decision better or worse than a trusting to chance? 
We know that there isa great First Cause; but we add that there 
are at this moment in the world some twelve hundred million little 
first causes which may damn or save themselves as they please. 

The freewill hypothesis is the device by which theologians try to 
relieve God of the responsibility for the sufferings of his creation. It 
is required for another purpose. It enables the Creator to be also 
the judge. Man must be partly independent of God, or God would 
be at once pulling the wires and punishing the puppets. So far the 
argument is unimpeachable; but the device justifies God at the 
expense of making the universe a moral chaos. Grant the existence 
of this arbitrary force called freewill, and we shall be forced to 
admit that, if justice is to be found anywhere, it is at least not to be 
found in this strange anarchy, where chance and fate are struggling 
for the mastery. 

The fundamental proposition of the anti-determinist, that which 
contains the whole pith and substance of his teaching, is this: that 
a determined action cannot be meritorious. Desert can only accrue 
in respect of actions which are self-caused, or in so far as they are 
self-caused ; and self-caused is merely a periphrasis for uncaused. 
Now no one dares to say that our conduct is entirely self-caused. 
The assumption is implied in every act of our lives and every 
speculation about history that men’s actions are determined, exclu- 
sively or to a great extent, by their character and their circum- 
stances. Only so far as that doctrine is true can human nature be 
the subject of any reasoning whatever ; for reason is but the reflec- 
tion of external regularity, and vanishes with the admission of chance. 
Our conduct, then, is the resultant of the two forces which we may 
call fate and freewill. Fate is but a name for the will of God. 
He is responsible for placing us with a certain character in a certain 
position ; he cannot justly punish us for the consequences; we are 
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responsible to him for the effects of our freewill alone, if freewill 
exists. That is the very contention of the anti-determinist ; let us 
look for a moment at the consequences. 

The ancient difficulty which has perplexed men since the days of 
Job is this: Why are happiness and misery arbitrarily distributed ? 
Why do the good so often suffer and the evil so often flourish? The 
difficulty, says the determinist, arises entirely from applying the 
conception of justice where it is manifestly out of place. The advo- 
cate of freewill refuses this escape, and is perplexed by a further 
difficulty. Why are virtue and vice arbitrarily distributed ? Of all 
the puzzles of this dark world, or of all forms of the one great 
puzzle, the most appalling is that which meets us at the corner 
of every street. Look at the children growing up amidst moral 
poison ; see the brothel and the public-house turning out harlots and 
drunkards by the thousand; at the brutalized elders preaching 
cruelty and shamelessness by example; and deny, if you can, that 
lust and brutality are generated as certainly as scrofula and typhus. 
Nobody dares to deny it. All philanthropists admit it; and every 
hope of improvement is based on the assumption that the moral 
character is determined by its surroundings. What does the 
theological advocate of freewill say to reconcile such a spectacle 
with our moral conceptions? Will God damn all these wretches for 
faults due to causes as much beyond their power as the shape of their 
limbs or as the orbits of the planets? Or will he make some 
allowance, and decline to ask for grapes from thistles, and exact 
purity of life from beings born in corruption, breathing corruption, 
and trained in corruption? Let us try each alternative. 

To Job’s difficulty it has been replied that, though virtue is not 
always rewarded and vice punished, yet virtue as such is rewarded, 
and vice as such is punished. If that be true, God, on the freewill 
hypothesis, must be unjust. Virtue and vice, as the facts irresistibly 
prove, are caused by fate or by God’s will as well as by freewill, 
that is, our own will. To punish a man brought up in a London 
slum by the rule applicable to a man brought up at the feet of 
Christ is manifestly the height of justice. Nay, for anything we 
can tell, for we know nothing of the circumstances of their birth 
and education, the effort which Judas Iscariot exerted in restoring 
the price of blood may have required a greater force of freewill than 
would have saved Peter from denying his master. Moll Flanders 
may put forth more power to keep out of the lowest depths of vice 
than a girl brought up in a convent to kill herself by ascetic 
austerities. If, in short, reward is proportioned to virtue, it cannot 
be proportioned to merit; for merit, by the hypothesis, is propor- 
tioned to the freewill, which is only one of the factors of virtue. 
The apparent injustice may, of course, be remedied by some un- 
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knowable compensation ; but for all that appears, it is the height of 
injustice to reward equally equal attainments under entirely different 
conditions. In other words, the theologian has raised a difficulty 
from which he can only escape by the help of Agnosticism. Justice 
is not to be found in the visible arrangements of the universe. 

Let us, then, take the other alternative. Assume that rewards 
are proportioned not to virtue but to merit. God will judge us by 
what we have done for ourselves, not by the tendencies which he 
has impressed upon us. The difficulty is disguised, for it is not 
diminished, and morality is degraded. A man should be valued, 
say all the deepest moralists, by his nature, not by his external acts; 
by what he is, not by how he came to be what he is. Virtue is 
heaven, and vice is hell. Divine rewards and punishments are 
not arbitrarily annexed, but represent the natural state of a being 
brought into harmony with the supreme law, or in hopeless conflict 
with it. We need a change of nature, not a series of acts uncon- 
nected with our nature. Virtue is a reality precisely in so far as it 
is a part of nature, not of accident; of our fate, not of our freewill. 
The assertion in some shape of these truths has been at the bottom 
of all great moral and religious reforms. The attempt to patch up 
some compromise between this and the opposite theory has generated 
those endless controversies about grace and freewill on which no 
Christian church has ever been able to make up its mind, and which 
warn us that we are once more plunging into Agnosticism. In order 
to make the Creator the judge, you assume that part of man’s actions 
are his own. Only on that showing can he have merit as against 
his Maker. Admitting this, and only if we admit this, we get a 
footing for the debtor and creditor theories of morality—for the 
doctrine that man runs up a score with heaven in respect of that 
part of his conduct which is uncaused. Thus we have a ground 
for the various theories of merit by which priests have thriven and 
churches been corrupted ; but it is at the cost of splitting human 
nature in two, and making happiness depend upon those acts which 
are not really part of our true selves. 


It is not, however, my purpose to show the immorality or the 


unreasonableness of the doctrine. I shall only remark that it is © 


essentially agnostic. Only in so far as phenomena embody fixed 
“laws” can we have any ground for inference in this world, and, 
d fortiori, from this world to the next. If happiness is the natural 
consequence of virtue, we may plausibly argue that the virtuous 
will be happy hereafter. If heaven be a bonus arbitrarily bestowed 
upon the exercise of an inscrutable power, all analogies break down. 
The merit of an action as between men depends upon the motives. 
The actions for which God rewards and punishes are the actions or 
those parts of actions which are independent of motive. Punish- 
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ment amongst men is regulated by some considerations of its utility 
to the criminal or his fellows. No conceivable measure of Divine 
punishment can even be suggested when once we distinguish between 
divine and natural ; and the very essence of the theory is that such a 
distinction exists. For whatever may be true of the next world, we 
begin by assuming that new principles are to be called into play 
hereafter. The new world is summoned into being to redress the 
balance of the old. The fate which here too often makes the good 
miserable and the bad happy, which still more strangely fetters our 
wills and forces the strong will into wickedness and strengthens the 
weak will to goodness, will then be suspended. The motive which 
induces us to believe in the good arrangement hereafter is precisely 
the badness of this. Such a motive to belief cannot itself be a reason 
for belief. We believe because it is unreasonable. This world, once 
more, is a chaos, in which the most conspicuous fact is the absence 
of the Creator. Nay, it is so chaotic that, according to theologians, 
infinite rewards and penalties are required to square the account 
and redress the injustice here accumulated. What is this, so far 
as the natural reason is concerned, but the very superlative of 
Agnosticism ? The appeal to experience can lead to nothing, for our 
very object is to contradict experience. We appeal to facts to show 
that facts are illusory. The appeal to d priori reason is not more 
hopeful, for you begin by showing that reason on these matters is 
self-contradictory, and you insist that human nature is radically 
irregular, and therefore beyond the sphere of reason. If you could 
succeed in deducing any theory by reason, reason would, on your 
showing, be at hopeless issue with experience. 

There are two questions, in short, about the universe which must 
be answered to escape from Agnosticism. The great fact which 
puzzles the mind is the vast amount of evil. It may be answered 
that evil is an illusion, because God is benevolent; or it may be 
answered that evil is deserved, because God is just. In one case 
the doubt is removed by denying the existence of the difficulty, in 
the other it is made tolerable by satisfying our consciences. We 
have seen what natural reason can do towards justifying these 
answers. To escape from Agnosticism we become Pantheists ; then 
the divine reality must be the counterpart of phenomenal nature, and 
all the difficulties recur. We escape from Pantheism by the illogical 
device of freewill. Then God is indeed good and wise, but God is 
no longer omnipotent. By his side we erect a fetish called freewill, 
which is potent enough to defeat all God’s good purposes, and to 
make his absence from his own universe the most conspicuous fact given 
by observation; and which, at the same time, is by its own nature 
intrinsically arbitrary in its action. Your Gnosticism tells us that an 
almighty benevolence is watching over everything, and bringing good ~ 
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out of all evil. Whence, then, comes the evil? By freewill; that 
is, by chance! It is an exception, an exception which covers, say, 
half the phenomena, and includes all that puzzle us. Say boldly at 
once no explanation can be given, and then proceed to denounce 
Agnosticism. If, again, we take the moral problem, the Pantheist 
view shows desert as before God to be a contradiction in terms. We 
are what he has made us; nay, we are but manifestations of him- 
self—how can he complain? Escape from the dilemma by making 
us independent of God, and God, so far as the observed universe 
can tell us, becomes systematically unjust. He rewards the good 
and the bad, and gives equal reward to the free agent and the 
slave of fate. Where are we to turn for a solution ? 

Let us turn to revelation; that is the most obvious reply. 
By all means, though this is to admit that natural reason cannot 
help us; or, in other words, directly produces more Agnosticism, 
though indirectly it makes an opening for revelation. There is, 
indeed, a difficulty here. Pure theism, as we have observed, is in 
reality as vitally opposed to historical revelation as simple scepticism. 
The word God is used by the metaphysician and the savage. It may 
mean anything from “pure Being” down to the most degraded 
fetish. The ‘universal consent” is a consent to use the same 
phrase for antagonistic conceptions—for order and chaos, for abso- 
lute unity or utter heterogeneity, for a universe governed by a human 
will or by a will of which man cannot form the slightest conception. 
This is of course a difficulty which runs off the orthodox disputant 
like water from a duck’s back. He appeals to his conscience, and 
his conscience tells him just what he wants. It reveals a Being just 
at that point in the scale between the two extremes which is con- 
venient for his purposes. I open, for example, a harmless little 
treatise by a divine who need not be named. He knows intuitively, 
so he says, that there is a God, who is benevolent and wise, and 
endowed with personality, that is to say, conceived anthropomor- 
phically enough to be capable of acting upon the universe, and yet 
so far different from man as to be able to throw a decent veil of 
mystery over his more questionable actions. Well, I reply, my 
intuition tells me of no such being. Then, says the divine, I can’t 
prove my statements, but you would recognise their truth if your 
heart or your intellect were not corrupted: that is, you must be a 
knave or a fool. This is a kind of argument to which one is 
perfectly accustomed in theology. I am right, and you are wrong; 
and I am right because I am good and wise. By all means; and 
now let us see what your wisdom and goodness can tell us. 

The Christian revelation makes statements which, if true, are 
undoubtedly of the very highest importance. God is angry with 
man. Unless we believe and repent we shall all be damned. It is 
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impossible, indeed, for its advocates even to say this without instantly 
contradicting themselves. Their doctrine frightens them. They 
explain in various ways that a great many people will be saved 
without believing, and that eternal damnation is not eternal nor 
damnation. It is only the vulgar who hold such views, and who, 
of course, must not be disturbed in them; but they are not for the 
intelligent. God grants “uncovenanted mercies””—that is, he some- 
times lets a sinner off, though he has not made a legal bargain 
about it—an explanation calculated to exalt our conceptions of the 
Deity! But let us pass over these endless shufflings from the 
horrible to the meaningless. Christianity tells us in various ways 
how the wrath of the Creator may be appeased and his goodwill 
ensured. The doctrine is manifestly important to believers; but 
does it give us a clearer or happier view of the universe? That is 
what is required for the confusion of Agnostics ; and, if the mystery 
were in part solved, or the clouds thinned in the slightest degree, 
Christianity would triumph by its inherent merits. Let us then 
ask once more, Does Christianity exhibit the ruler of their universe 
as benevolent or as just ? 

If I were to assert that of every ten beings born into this world 
nine would be damned, that all who refused to believe what they 
did not hold to be proved, and all who sinned from overwhelming 
temptation, and all who had not had the good fortune to be the 
subjects of a miraculous conversion or the recipients of a grace 
conveyed by a magical charm, would be tortured to all eternity, 
what would an orthodox theologian reply ? He could not say, “ That 
is false ;”” I might appeal to the highest authorities for my justifica- 
tion; nor, in fact, could he on his own showing deny the possibility. 
Hell, he says, exists; he does not know who will be damned ; though 
he does know that all men are by nature corrupt and liable to be 
damned if not saved by supernatural grace. He might, and probably 
would, now say, “That is rash. You have no authority for saying 
how many will be lost and how many saved: you cannot even say 
what is meant by hell or heaven: you cannot tell how far God may 
be better than his word, though you may be sure that he won’t be 
worse than his word.” And what is all this but to say, We know 
nothing about it? In other words, to fall back on Agnosticism ? 
The difficuliy, as theologians truly say, is not so much that evil is 
eternal, as that evil exists. That is in substance a frank admission 
that, as nobody can explain evil, nobody can explain anything. 
Your revelation, which was to prove the benevolence of God, has 
proved only that God’s benevolence may be consistent with the 
eternal and infinite misery of most of his creatures; you escape only 
by saying that it is also consistent with their not being eternally and 
infinitely miserable. That is, the revelation reveals nothing. 

But the revelation shows God to be just. Now, if the freewill 
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hypothesis be rejected—and it is rejected not only by infidels but by 
the most consistent theologians—this question cannot really arise at 
all. Jonathan Edwards will prove that there cannot be a question 
of justice as between man and God. The creature has no rights 
against his Creator. The question of justice merges in the question 
of benevolence; and Edwards will go on to say that most men are 
damned, and that the blessed will thank God for their tortures. 
That is logical, but not consoling. Passing this over, can revelation 
prove that God is just, assuming that justice is a word applicable to 
dealings between the potter and the pot ? 

And here we are sent to the “ great argument of Butler.” Like 
some other theological arguments already noticed, that great argument 
is to many minds—that of James Mill, for example—a direct assault 
upon Theism, or, in other words, an argument forAgnosticism. Briefly 
stated, it comes to this. The God of revelation cannot be the God of 
nature, said the Deists, because the God of revelation is unjust. The 
God of revelation, replied Butler, may be the God of nature, for the 
God of nature is unjust. Stripped of its various involutions, that is 
the sum and substance of this celebrated piece of reasoning. Butler, 
I must say in passing, deserves high credit for two things. The first 
is, that he is the only theologian who has ever had the courage to 
admit that any difficulty existed when he was struggling most 
desperately to meet the difficulty; though even Butler could not 
admit that such a difficulty should affect a man’s conduct. Secondly, 
Butler’s argument really rests upon a moral theory, mistaken indeed 
in some senses, but possessing a stoical grandeur. To admit, how- 
ever, that Butler was a noble and a comparatively candid thinker, is 
not to admit that he ever faced the real difficulty. It need not be 
asked here by what means he evaded it. His position isin any 
case plain. Christianity tells us, as he thinks, that God damns men 
for being bad, whether they could help it or not; and that he lets 
them off, or lets some of them off, for the sufferings of others. He 
damns the helpless and punishes the innocent. Horrible! exclaims 
the infidel. Possibly, replies Butler, but nature is just as bad. All 
suffering is punishment. It strikes the good as well as the wicked. 
The father sins, and the son suffers. I drink too much, and my son 
has the gout. In another world, we may suppose that the same system 
will be carried out more thoroughly. God will pardon some sinners 
because he punished Christ, and he will damn others everlast- 
ingly. That is hisway. A certain degree of wrongdoing here leads 
to irremediable suffering, or rather to suffering remediable by death 
alone. In the next world there is no death; therefore the suffering 
won’t be remediable at all. The world is a scene of probation, 
destined to fit us for a better life. Asa matter of fact, most men 


make it a discipline of vice instead of a discipline of virtue; and 
most men, therefore, will presumably be damned. We see the same 
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thing in the waste of seeds and animal life, and may suppose, there- 
fore, that it is part of the general scheme of Providence. 

This is the Christian revelation according to Butler. Does it 
make the world better? Does it not rather add indefinitely to the 
terror produced by the sight of all its miseries, and justify James 
Mill for feeling that rather than such a God he would have no 
God? ‘What escape can be suggested? The obvious one: it is all 
a mystery; and what is mystery but the theological phrase for 
Agnosticism? God has spoken and endorsed all our most hideous 
doubts. He has said, let there be light, and there is no light—no 
light but rather darkness visible, serving only to discover sights of 
woe. 

The believers who desire to soften away the old dogmas—in other 
words, to take refuge from the unpleasant results of their doctrine 
with the Agnostics, and to retain the pleasant results with the 
Gnostics—have a different mode of escape. They know that God is 
good and just; that evil will somehow disappear and apparent 
injustice be somehow redressed. The practical objection to this 
amiable creed suggests a sad comment upon the whole controversy. 
We fly to religion to escape from our dark forebodings. But a 
religion which stifles those forebodings always fails to satisfy us. 
We long to hear that they are groundless. Directly we are told 
that they are groundless, we distrust our authority. No poetry 
lives which reflects only the cheerful emotions. Our sweetest songs 
are those which tell of saddest thought. We can bring harmony 
out of melancholy ; we cannot banish melancholy from the world. 
And the religious utterances, which are the highest form of poetry, 
are bound by the same law. There is a deep sadness in the world. 
Turn and twist the thought as you may, there is no escape. 
Optimism would be soothing if it were possible; in fact, it is 
impossible, and therefore a constant mockery; and of all dogmas 
that ever were invented, that which has least vitality is the dogma 
that whatever is, is right. 

Let us, however, consider for a moment what is the net result of 
this pleasant creed. Its philosophical basis may be sought in pure 
reason or in experience; but, as a rule, its adherents are ready to 
admit that the pure reason requires the support of the emotions 
before such a doctrine can be established, and are therefore marked 
by a certain tinge of mysticism. They feel rather than know. The 
awe with which they regard the universe, the tender glow of rever- 
ence and love with which the bare sight of nature affects them, is to 
them the ultimate guarantee of their beliefs. Happy those who feel 
such emotions! Only when they try to extract definite statements 
of fact from these impalpable sentiments they should beware how 
far such statements are apt to come into terrible collision with reality. 
And, meanwhile, those who have been disabused with Candide, who 
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have felt the weariness and pain of all ‘“ this unintelligible world,” 
and have not been able to escape into any mystic rapture, have as 
much to say for their own version of the facts. Is happiness a 
dream, or misery; orisit alladream ? Does not our answer vary with 
our health and with our condition? When, rapt in the security of a 
happy life, we cannot even conceive that our happiness will fail, we 
are practical optimists. When some random blow out of the dark 
crushes the pillars round which our life has been entwined as reck- 
lessly as a boy sweeps away a cobweb, when at a single step we 
plunge through the flimsy crust of happiness into the deep gulphs 
beneath, we are tempted to turn to pessimism. Who shall decide, 
and how ? Of all questions that can be asked, the most important is 
surely this: Is the tangled web of this world composed chiefly of 
happiness or of misery ? and of all questions that can be asked, it is 
surely the most unanswerable. For in no other problem is the diffi- 
culty of discarding the illusions arising from our own experience, of 
eliminating “the personal error” and gaining an outside standing- 
point, so hopeless. 

In any case, the real appeal must be to experience. Ontologists 
may manufacture libraries of jargon without touching the point. 
They have never made or suggested the barest possibility of making 
a bridge from the world of pure reason to the contingent world in 
which we live. To the thinker who tries to construct the universe 
out of pure reason, the actual existence of error in our minds and 
disorder in the outside world presents a difficulty as hopeless as that 
which the existence of vice and misery presents to the optimist who 
tries to construct the universe out of pure goodness. To say that 
misery does not exist is to contradict the primary testimony of con- 
sciousness ; to argue on @ priori grounds that misery or happiness 
predominates is as hopeless a task as to deduce from the principle of 
the excluded middle the distance from St. Paul’s to Westminster 
Abbey. Questions of fact can only be solved by examining facts. 
Perhaps such evidence would show, and if a guess were worth any- 
thing, I should add that I guess that it would show, that happiness 
predominates over misery in the composition of the known world. I 
am, therefore, not prejudiced against the Gnostic’s conclusion ; but 
I add that the evidence is just as open to me as to him. The whole 
world in which we live may be an illusion—a veil to be withdrawn 
in some higher state of being. But be it what it may, it supplies all 
the evidence upon which we can rely. If evil predominates here, we 
have no reason to suppose that good predominates elsewhere. All 
the ingenuity of theologians can never shake our conviction that 
facts are what we feel them to be, nor invert the plain inference 


from facts ; and facts are just as open to one school of thought as to 
another. 
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What, then, is the net result ? One insoluble doubt has haunted 
men’s minds since thought began in the world. No answer has ever 
been suggested. One school of philosophers hands it to the next. 
It is denied in one form only to reappear in another. The question is 
not which system excludes the doubt, but how it expresses the doubt. 
Admit or deny the competence of reason in theory, we all agree that 
it fails in practice. Theologians revile reason as much as Agnostics ; 
they then appeal to it and it decides against them. They amend 
their plea by excluding certain questions from its jurisdiction, and 
those questions include the whole difficulty. They go to revelation, 
and revelation replies by calling doubt mystery. They declare that 
their consciousness declares just what they want it to declare. Ours 
declares something else. Who is to decide ? The only appeal is to 
experience, and to appeal to experience is to admit the fundamental 
dogma of Agnosticism. 

Is it not, then, the very height of audacity, in face of a diffi- 
culty, which meets us at every turn, which has perplexed all the 
ablest thinkers in proportion to their ability, which vanishes in one 
shape only to show itself in another, to declare roundly, not only 
that the difficulty can be solved, but that it does not exist? Why, 
when no honest man will deny in private that every ultimate pro- 
blem is wrapped in the profoundest mystery, do honest men 
proclaim in pulpits that unhesitating certainty is the duty of the 
most foolish and ignorant ? Is it not a spectacle to make the angels 
laugh? We are a company of ignorant beings, feeling our way 
through mists and darkness, learning only by incessantly repeated 
blunders, obtaining a glimmering of truth by falling into every 
conceivable error, dimly discerning light enough for our daily needs, 
but hopelessly differing whenever we attempt to describe the ultimate 
origin or end of our paths; and yet, when one of us ventures to 
declare that we don’t know the map of the universe as well as the 
map of our infinitesimal parish, he is hooted, reviled, and perhaps 
told that he will be damned to all eternity for his faithlessness. 
Amidst all the endless and hopeless controversies which have left 
nothing but bare husks of meaningless words, we have been able to 
discover certain reliable truths. They don’t take us very far, and the 
condition of discovering them has been distrust of @ priori guesses, 
and the systematic interrogation of experience. Let us, say some of 
us, follow at least this clue. Here we shall find sufficient guidance 
for the needs of life, though we renounce for ever the attempt to 
get behind the veil which no one has succeeded in raising; if, 
indeed, there be anything behind. You miserable Agnostics! is 
the retort; throw aside such rubbish, and cling to the old husks. 
Stick to the words which profess to explain everything; call your 
doubts mysteries and they won’t disturb you any longer; and 
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believe in those necessary truths of which no two philosophers have 
ever succeeded in giving the same version. 

Gentlemen, we can only reply, wait till you have some show of 
agreement amongst yourselves. Wait till you can give some answer, 
not palpably a verbal answer, to some one of the doubts which 
oppress us as they oppress you. Wait till you can point to some 
single truth, however trifling, which has been discovered by your 
method, and will stand the test of discussion and verification. Wait till 
you can appeal to reason without in the same breath vilifying reason. 
Wait till your divine revelations have something more to reveal than 
the hope that the hideous doubts which they suggest may possibly 
be without foundation. Till then, we shall be content to admit 
openly what you whisper under your breath or hide in technical 
jargon, that the ancient secret is a secret still; that man knows 
nothing of the Infinite and Absolute; and that, knowing nothing, he 
had better not be dogmatic about his ignorance. And, meanwhile, 
we will endeavour to be as charitable as possible, and whilst you 
trumpet forth officially your contempt for our scepticism, we will at 
least try to believe that you are imposed upon by your own bluster. 

Leste STEPHEN. 








JAMES NORTHCOTE, R.A. 


In his Life of Reynolds, Northcote tells an interesting story of the 
great painter. Soon after he came to London, he went to a picture 
sale. The room was crowded, the business was going on briskly. 
Suddenly, there was a pause, a flutter at ithe door, and then the 
company divided, to make a lane for a great man to approach the 
auctioneer’s rostrum. The great man was Mr. Pope. As he passed 
up the room he shook hands with the persons nearest him. 
Reynolds, who was in the second rank, put out his hand, the poet 
took it, and Sir Joshua used to relate in after-life that this was the 
only time he saw Mr. Pope, and how much he treasured the memory 
of that shake of the hand. In the same book, Northcote tells a 
somewhat similar story of himself. When he was a boy of sixteen, 
Sir Joshua Reynolds and Dr. Johnson came on a visit to Plymouth. 
It was in 1762. “It was about this time,” he says, “ that I first saw Sir 
Joshua. I had seen several of his works which were in Plymouth (for 
at that time I had never been out of: the county), and these pictures 
filled me with wonder and delight, although I was then very young ; 
insomuch that I remember when Reynolds was pointed out to me 
at a public meeting, where a great crowd were assembled, I got as 
near to him as I could from the pressure of the people, to touch 
the skirt of his coat, which I did with great satisfaction to my 
mind.” It was a genuine case of hero-worship, which lasted 
throughout Northcote’s life. He begins at sixteen with touching 
the skirts of Sir Joshua’s coat; seventy years afterwards, when he 
is dying of old age, almost his last words are praises of Sir Joshua. 
There was a long interval, however, between this first contact 
with Reynolds and the close association with him which afterwards 
marked the lives of the two painters. Northcote had to struggle 
very hard with adverse fortune, narrow means, and restricted 
opportunities. His father was a watch and clock-maker in Market 
Street, Plymouth Dock. He was poor—so poor indeed, that, as 
Allan Cunningham relates, it was said by the members of a little 
club to which he belonged, that in his supper with them he took 
his dinner. James, his second son, was born on the 22nd of October, 
1746. Even in boyhood he had a liking for painting, but as this 
taste developed, it was repressed by the elder Northcote, who 
intended the lad to be his own apprentice. He was a dissenter, 
too—a Unitarian—and in those days, Art did not stand well in the 
estimation of persons of his class or creed. Besides, he had views 
of life, and made estimates of character. ‘My father used to say,” 
Northcote tells us, “that there were people of premature ability 
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who soon ran to seed. He had known several who were very clever 
at seventeen or eighteen, but who turned out nothing afterwards ; 
at that time of life the effervescence and intoxication of youth did 
a great deal, but we required to wait till the gaiety and dance of 
the animal spirits subsided, to see what people really were.” What- 
ever his motive, the old man made Northcote wait. He apprenticed 
him to the watch-making, and allowed him to paint only in the 
evening and morning hours of leisure. Northcote submitted, and 
persevered. He served out his term of apprenticeship, and con- 
tinued to work at his father’s business until he was twenty-four years 
old—painting, meanwhile, as much as he could; confining himself 
chiefly to portraits, and studies of animals. 

In 1771 his chance came to him. His portraits were talked 
about in Plymouth ; people spoke of him asa prodigy ; and then Dr. 
Mudge, the friend of Reynolds and of Johnson, encouraged him to 
go to London to see Sir Joshua, giving him a letter of introduc- 
tion for that purpose. Northcote went at once. It is said that 
he walked the whole distance from Plymouth to London; and it 
would seem that at first he made little progress in his great desire. 
Reynolds shook his head at the crude performances of the young 
man, and Northcote had to seek employment—that of colouring 
prints of flowers at a shilling a sheet—to get bread. He was 
persevering, and did it, contriving to improve his knowledge of 
Art at the same time, until Reynolds, struck with his determination, 


took him as a pupil and assistant, not only into his studio, but as a 
resident in his house. 


**It was in the year 1771,” says Northcote (in his Life of Reynolds), ‘that 
{ was first placed under the tuition of Sir Joshua Reynolds, to whom I was intro- 
duced and strongly recommended by my good and much respected friend, Dr. 
John Mudge. I feel it next to impossible to express the pleasure I received in 
breathing, if it may be so said, in an atmosphere of Art; and as from the 
earliest period of my being able to make any observation, I had conceived him 
to be the greatest painter that ever lived, it may be conjectured what I felt 
when I found myself in his house as his scholar.” 


It was a good house to be in: a house in which there was the 
best Art and the best company—Johnson, and Goldsmith, and Burke, 
and Garrick ; the wits and the poets, politicians and painters, rank 
and fashion, and, above all, Sir Joshua himself, sovereign in Art, 
polished in manners, capable of holding his ground alike with men 
of fashion and men of letters. 

Here Northcote remained for five years, treated, he tells us, quite 
as one of the family. Sir Joshua appreciated his earnestness and 
industry, encouraged his studies, both at home and in the schools of 
the Academy, and relished his sharp outspoken comments and retorts. 
In his Century of Painters Mr. Redgrave says that Northcote, in 
his apprenticeship to Reynolds, “had full opportunity of acquiring the 
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technical knowledge he must have so greatly needed. He stood 
beside Reynolds before his easel, he enjoyed free converse with him, 
he saw his works in all stages, he assisted in their progress, 
laying in draperies, painting backgrounds and accessories, and 
forwarding the numerous duplicates and copies required of such a 
master, and he shared the usual means of advancement and study 
enjoyed by Reynolds’s pupils; at the same time he did not neglect 
the essential study of the figure at the Royal Academy.” Northcote 
himself, in the Life of Reynolds and in his Conversations, gives 
a somewhat different account. He worked with Reynolds, no doubt, 
and derived benefit from the association ; but he complains that Sir 
Joshua was a bad master, that he taught him nothing directly, 
would not allow him to use any but the commonest preparations, 
and locked up his own colours. ‘ He would not suffer me,” North- 
cote says, “during the whole time I resided in his house, to make use 
of any other materials than the common preparations of colour, just 
as we have them from the hands of the colourman ; and all varnishes, 
and every kind.of experiment, were strictly prohibited. Likewise, 
all his own preparations of colour were most carefully concealed 
from my sight and knowledge, and perpetually locked secure in his 
drawers, thus never to be seen or kiiown by any one but himself.” 
Sometimes, however, Reynolds gave him a sharp lesson in practice. 
“It was very provoking,” Northcote writes, ‘after I had been for 
hours labouring on the drapery of one of his portraits, from a lay 
figure, to see him, with a few masterly sweeps of his brush, destroy 
nearly all my work, and turn it into something much finer,” and yet, 
he adds, with a touch of pride, ‘‘ but for my work it would not have 
been what it was.” Copying pictures, though unquestionably useful 
to him, Northcote detested. ‘It is,” he says, “like plain work 
among women; it is what anybody can do, and therefore nothing 
but a bare living is to be got from it.” Occasionally he tried to 
argue with Reynolds, and got put down. Criticising some directions 
as to colour, given by a visitor, Sir Joshua replied, “He is a sensible 
man, but an indifferent colourist. There is not a man on earth 
who has the least notion of colouring: we all of us have it equally 
to seek for and find out, as at present it is totally lost to the art.” 
Notwithstanding this rebuff, Northcote ventured to advise Reynolds 
himself :— 


“IT once humbly endeavoured to persuade Sir Joshua to abandon those 
fleeting colours, lake and carmine, which it was his practice to use in painting 
the flesh, and to adopt vermilion in their stead, as infinitely more durable, 
although perhaps not so exactly true to nature as the former ; I remember he 
looked on his hand, and said, ‘I can see no vermilion in flesh.’ I replied, 
‘But did not Sir Godfrey Kneller always use vermilion in his flesh colour?’ 
Sir Joshua answered rather sharply, ‘ What signifies what a man uses, who 
could not colour? ‘You may use it if you will.’” 


Of Northcote’s imitative art, Sir Joshua had a high opinion. North- 
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cote painted a portrait of one of the maid-servants. The likeness 
was recognised by a macaw belonging to Sir Joshua; the bird disliked 
the woman, and flew right at the face of the portrait, and tried to 
bite it. Failing here, he struck at the hand. The experiment was 
often repéated for the amusement of visitors. Of his own work at 
that time, Northcote had not formed a very high estimate. Many 
years afterwards he told Hazlitt how keenly he noted the failures of 
other pupils in the Academy,— 


‘‘ The glaring defects of such works almost disgusted me with the profession. 
Is this, I said, what the art is made up of? How do I know that my own pro- 
ductions may not appear in the same light to others? Nothing gave me the 
horrors so much as passing the old battered portraits at the doors of brokers’ 
shops, with the morning sun shining full upon them. I was generally inclined 
to prolong my walk, and put off painting for that day; but the sight of a fine 


picture had a contrary effect, and I went back and set to work with redoubled 
ardour.” 


The direct connection between Reynolds and Northcote ended in 
1775, when Northcote was twenty-nine years old. They parted on 
good terms, Reynolds saying that Northcote had been very useful 
to him, more so than any other scholar that had ever been with him, 
and adding, “‘I hope we shall assist each other as long as we live.” 
Northcote now went back to Plymouth for a time, and painted 
portraits until he had made enough money to fulfil his purpose— 
that of going to Italy to study the great masters—to steal from 
them, as he afterwards described the process. He spent three 
years in Italy, not knowing a word of the language, or indeed of 
any language but his own. This proved no hindrance. He said to 
Hazlitt, speaking of this journey, “ there may be sin in Rome, as in 
all great capitals, but in Parma, and the remoter towns, they seem 
all one family. Their kindness to strangers is great. I travelled 
from Lyons to Genoa, and from Genoa to Rome, without speaking a 
word of the language, and in the power of a single person, without 
meeting with the smallest indignity ; everywhere, both in inns and 
on the road, every attention was paid to my feelings, and pains taken 
to make me comfortable.” In the Conversations Hazlitt sums up 
Northcote’s impressions of this period,— 


‘‘He spoke of his journey to Italy, of the beauty of the climate, of the 
manners of the people, of the imposing effect of the Roman Catholic religion, 
of its favourableness to the fine arts, of the churches full of pictures, of the 
manner in which he passed his time, studying and looking into all the rooms 
in the Vatican. He had no fault to find with Italy, and no wish to leave it. 
Gracious and sweet was all he sawin her. As he talked (this was when he 
was an old man of eighty) he looked as if he saw the different objects pass 
before him, and his eye glistened with familiar recollections. He said, ‘ Raffaelle 
did not scorn to look out of himself, or to be beholden to others; he took 
whole figures from Masaccio to enrich his designs, because all he wanted was to 
advance the art, and to ennoble human nature.’ ‘ Everything at Rome,’ he 
said, ‘is like a picture, is calculated for show. I remember walking through 
one of the by-streets near the Vatican, where I met some procession in which 
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the Pope was ; and all at once I saw a number of the most beautiful Arabian 
horses curvetting and throwing out their long tails like a vision, or part of a 
romance. All our pageants are Bartholomew Fair exhibitions compared with 
what you see at Rome. And then, to see the Pope give the benediction at St. 
Peter’s, raising himself up, and spreading out his hands in the form of a cross, 
with an energyand dignity as if he was giving a blessing to the whole world! ’”’ 


Raffaelle, Titian, and Michael Angelo—the last-named especially— 
were the great objects of attraction to him. He told Reynolds, on 
his return, “ For once that I went to look at Raffaelle, I went twice 
to look at Michael.” He made good use of those studies. You must 
use the great masters, not imitate them: that was his conclusion. 


It is easy, he says, to imitate one of the old masters, but repetitions 
are useless. 


“Tf you want to last, you must invent something. To do otherwise is only 
pouring liquor from one vessel into another; that becomes staler every time. 
We are tired of the antique; the world wants something new, and will have it ; 
no matter whether it be better or worse, if there is but an infusion of new life 
and spirit, it will go down to posterity. There is Michael Angelo, how utterly 
different from the antique, and in some things howsuperior! There is his 
statue of Cosmo de Medici leaning on his hand, in the chapel of San Lorenzo, 
at Florence. I declare it has that look of reality in it, that it almost terrifies 
one to be near it. Is it not the same with Titian, Correggio, and Raffaelle ” 
These painters did not imitate one another, but were as unlike as possible, and 
yet were all excellent. Originality is neither caprice nor affectation. It is an 


excellence that is always to be found in Nature, but has never had a place in 
Art before.” 


Northcote, as this passage shows, was a sound critic. He could also 


describe a fine picture so as to bring it bodily before us. Speaking 
of Titian, he said to Hazlitt :— 


‘‘ There is that fine one which you have heard me speak of—Paul the Third, 
and his two natural sons, or nephews, as they are called. My God! what a 
look it has. The old man is sitting in his chair, and looking up to one of the 
sons, with his hands grasping the arm-chair with his long spider fingers, and 
seems to say, as plain as words can speak, ‘You wretch, what do you want 
now ?’ while the young fellow is advancing with a humble, hypocritical air. 
It is true history, and indeed it turned out so, for the son (or nephew) was 


afterwards thrown out of the palace windows by the mob, and torn to pieces by 
them.” 


Here is another criticism, on Velasquez,— 


‘* When a work seems stamped on the canvas by a blow, you are taken by 
surprise, and your admiration is as instantaneous and electrical as the impulse 
of genius which has caused it. I have seen a whole-length portrait by 
Velasquez, that seemed done while the colours were yet wet; everything was 
touched in, as it were, by a wish; there was such a power, that it thrilled 
through your whole frame, and you felt as if you could take up the brush and 
do anything.” 


A criticism of Titian’s portraits is worth recalling. Hazlitt gives 
it in the Conversations. 


‘* He mentioned his going with Prince Hoare and Day to take leave of some 
fine portraits by Titian, that hung in a dark corner of a gallery at Naples, and 
as Day looked at them for the last time, with tears in his eyes, he said, ‘ Ah! 
he was a fine old mouser.’ I said I had repeated this expression (which I had 
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heard him allude to before), somewhere in writing, and was surprised that 
people did not know what to make of it. Northcote said, ‘ Why thet is exactly 
what I should have thought. There is the difference between writing and 
speaking. In writing you address the average quantity of sense or information 
in the world ; in speaking, you pick your audience, or at least know what they 
are prepared for, or else previously explain what you think necessary. You 
understand the epithet, because you have seen a great number of Titian’s 
pictures, and know that cat-like, watchful, penetrating look he gives to all his 
faces, which nothing else expresses, perhaps, so well as the phrase Day made 
use of; but the world in general knows nothing of this; all they know or 
believe is, that Titian is a great painter, like Raffaelle or any other famous 
person.” 

Some painters are as little impressed as the world in general, 
by the glories of Italian Art. Romney and Edwards were in Italy, 
and went to the Sistine Chapel. Edwards, Northcote says, “ turned 
on his heel and exclaimed, ‘ Egad, George, we’re bit !’”’ 

While Northcote gained inconceivably in Art by his Italian 
journey, he lost little or nothing in purse. He was very thrifty. 
Allan Cunningham, in his Lives of the Painters, sketches his way of 
living when abroad. 


“‘T have heard that as necessity and Nature united in making him eco- 
nomical, he lived meanly; associated with none who were likely to lead him into 
expenses ; and as he copied for dealers or travellers a number of the favourite 
works of the Italian masters, he improved his skill of hand, and rather in- 
creased than diminished the sum with which he started from England. Com- 
mon apartments, common clothes, and common food sufficed for one who was 
too proud to ask aid from any source, and who had resolved to be 
independent.” 

His powers as an artist were recognised, however, by others than 
dealers. The Italian artists elected him a member of the academies 
of Florence, Cortona, and Rome. Thus fortified in mind, reputation, 
and purse, Northcote returned to England, and settled for a time in 
Devyoushire, but removed in 1781 to London, where he took a house 
in Old Bond Street, with the resolution of combining portraiture and 
historical painting, making the money earned by the one provide 
leisure for the other. 

He met with discouragement at the beginning of his career. 
Reynolds told him, half playfully, that there was not much chance. 
“Ah! my dear sir, you may go back ; there is a wondrous Cornish- 
man who is carrying all before him.”’ This was Opie, lately come to 
London, under the auspices of Dr. Wolcot, best known as Peter Pindar. 
“ What is he like?” asked Northcote. “ Like? why like Caravaggio 
and Velasquez in one.” Northcote was a prudent man; he resolved 
to be on friendly terms with the Cornish wonder, and friends they 
became, though they were commonly considered rivals in painting. 
Mrs. Opie’s letters bear testimony to Northcote’s intimacy with her 
husband. She quotes, with manifest satisfaction, Northcote’s obser- 
vation, that “‘ while other artists painted to live, Opie lived to paint.” 
Speaking to Hazlitt of Opie, Northcote said, “You did not know 
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Opie. You would have admired him greatly. I do not speak of him 
as an artist, but as a man of sense and observation. He paid me the 
compliment of saying that we should have been the best friends in 
the world if we had not been rivals. I think he had more of this 
feeling than I had; perhaps because I had most vanity.” North- 
cote, however, had the feeling of rivalry pretty strongly. In 1787 
Opie and he were elected full members of the Academy. Northcote 
exhibited his picture—perhaps his best work— Wat Tyler, now in 
the Guildhall. Opie exhibited his chief work, the Murder of Rizzio, 
now also in the Guildhall. While the works were in progress, 
Northcote went to see Opie’s picture. He found it better and more 
advanced than his own. 


‘*When I returned to my painting-room, I took up my palette and pencils 
with an inveterate determination to do something that should raise me a name ; 
but my inspiration was only a momentary dream. The ghost of that picture 
stood between me and my blank canvas. I could see nothing but the mur- 
derers of Rizzio. I felt I could have rejoiced if they had seized the painter and 
murdered him instead. Yes, I could. This dwelt upon my fancy until I 
laughed at the conceit, for, thought I, then there had been a meddling fiddler and 
rival painter dispatched at the same expense; and if all the fiddlers and 
painters were smothered, for aught I know they might well be spared. I 
dreamed of the picture whilst wide awake, and I dreamed of the picture when 
fast asleep. How could help it? There was a passage in the composition 
wherein the torches—for the scene was represented, as °ee may remember, by 
torchlight, and it was the finest trait of effect that ever proceeded from mortal 
hand. I still dwelt upon it in my mind’s eye, in sheer despair. To attempt 
anything so original, so gloriously fine, I might as well have set about creating 
another world. Ishould have died, but for a fortuitous circumstance. I called 
again to see the hated picter. ‘ Well, my dear friend,’ asked Hazlitt, ‘and how 
did you feel?’ ‘How did I feel? Gude God! I would not have had Opie 
know what was passing in my mind for all the world; no, not even to haye 
been the author of the picture. Judge, if’ee can, what I felt. Why, some 
wretch, some demon had persuaded him to alter the whole structure of the piece. 
He had adopted the fatal advice, had destroyed the glory of the Art, and 
ruined—yes, to my solace—irrecoverably ruined the piece.”’ 


Candid, this; but Northcote was candid. When Opie died, in 
1807, they feared to tell Northcote, lest he should be too greatly 
shocked. There need have been no such alarm. ‘“ Well, well,’ he 
said, “it’s a very sad event; but I must confess it takes a great 
stumbling-block out of my way, for I never could succeed where 
Opie did.” 

In this endeavour to sketch the character of Northcote it is need- 
less to dwell at length upon his pictures. It is said that he painted 
altogether about two thousand works—portraits, historical, and 
scriptural pieces, subjects from home life, and studies of animals, in 
the last of which he excelled. The best known of his larger works 
are the gallery pictures painted for Alderman Boydell. The engray- 
ings afford sufficient means to judge of them. They are powerful 
in parts, but are exaggerated in attitude, and generally too careless 
in composition, and, like all other works of that period, utterly 
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defiant of propriety in costume and other accessories. He was 
thinking of Michael Angelo, and aiming at the grand style; but the 
grand style proved too large for him—it needed the hand of a great 
master. 

The man himself, however, is a more interesting study than his 
works. He lived so long and his life covered so great a period— 
from 1746 to 1831—that he became a sort of institution, a depositary 
of Art traditions, professional and personal, of the most varied and 
amusing kind. These he loved to narrate in his own dry, cynical 
way, for he was an admirable talker. In person he was very short, 
in dress very careless—his trousers were commonly too long, and his 
shoes too large,—and in habits penurious to miserliness. By saving, 
and pinching, and screwing, he accumulated more than £40,000— 
a large fortune in days when prices were so much lower than they 
are now. One of Fuseli’s sarcasms points this phase in his 
character. Somebody said that Northcote was going to keep a dog. 
“Northcote keep a dog!” exclaimed Fuseli; “why, what will he 
feed him on? He will have to eat his own fleas!”’ Something 
had occurred at the Academy to gratify Northcote: ‘“‘ Now,” said 
Fuseli, “he will go home, put more coals on the fire, and almost 
draw the cork of his only pint of wine.” When the exhibition of 
old masters was begun at the British Institution, a scurrilous publi- 
cation, called “The Catalogue Raisonnée,” was issued; it was 
presumed in the interests of the Academy. Haydon writes, as a 
departure from Northcote’s ordinary habits, that he “ ordered a long 
candle, and went to bed to read it in ecstasy.” Notwithstanding his 
niggardliness and his biting sarcasm, Northcote’s studio was for 
many years a common resort. “About eleven o’clock ’’ (I quote Mr. 
Redgrave), “ unless he had a sitter, a sort of levée commenced. It 
seldom happened that he remained long alone—one succeeded 
another, occasionally three or four at a time; and he talked over his 
work till his dinner-hour, freely discussing any subject which arose, 
with great sagacity, nonkeniens, and information, and always main- 
taining his own opinions.” 

Haydon in his Autobiography mentions Northeote more than 
once, This is an entry in 1807 :-— 

‘** On the day the exhibition opened, we all dined with Hoppner, who hated 
Northcote, who in his turn hated Hoppner. We talked of Art, and after 
dinner Hoppner said, ‘I can fancy a man fond of his art who painted like 


Reynolds; but how a man can be fond of Art who paints like that fellow 
Northcote, Heaven only knows.’”’ 


In 1821, in a sketch of the sale of Reynolds’s pictures, Haydon again 
introduces Northcote. The former had induced Mr. (afterwards Sir 
George) Phillips to buy Reynolds’s Piping Shepherd for four 
hundred guineas, then a very large price. 


cy The purchase,” he says, ‘‘ made a great noise in town, and Phillips was 
assailed by everybody as he camein. I soon found it was considered by the 
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artists a sort of honour to be near him, and in the midst of the sale up squeezed 
Chantrey. I was exceedingly amused. I turned round and found on the other 
side, Northcote! I began to think something was in the wind. Phillips asked 
him how he liked the ‘ Shepherd Boy.’ At first he did not recollect it, and then 
said, ‘Ah! indeed! Ah! yes! it was a very poor thing. I remember it.’ 
Poor Mr. Phillips whispered to me, ‘ You see people have different tastes.’ 
I knew that Northcote’s coming up was ominous of something. The attempts 
of this little fellow to mortify others are quite amusing: he exists upon it. 
The sparkling delight with which he watches a face when he knows that some- 
thing is coming that will change its expression, is beyond everything; and as 


soon as he had said what he thought would make Phillips unhappy for two 
hours, he slunk away.” 


Again, in 1825, Haydon has another fling at Northcote, now an 
old man of eighty, and who might well have been spared :— 


‘* While I was at the Gallery yesterday, poor old Northcote, who has some 
fine pictures there, was walking about. He nodded to me. LIapproached. I 
congratulated him on his pictures. ‘Ah! sir,’ said he, ‘they want varnishing, 
they say.’ ‘Well,’ said I, ‘ why don’t you varnish them?’ He shook his 
head, meaning he was too feeble. ‘Shall I doit?’ ‘ Will ’ee?’ said North- 
cote. ‘I shall be so much obliged.’ To the astonishment of the Academicians, 
I mounted the ladder and varnished away. The poor old mummy was in 
raptures. I felt for the impotence of his age. He told me some capital stories 
when I came down.” 


Readers of Northcote’s Conversations know well enough that 
“the poor old mummy” revenged himself amply on Haydon. In 
Leslie’s Recoliections we have an equally graphic, but kindlier 
notice of Northcote :— 


‘It is the etiquette for a newly elected member to call immediately on all 
the Academicians, and I did not omit paying my respects to Northcote among 
the rest, although I knew he was not on good terms with the Academy. I 
was shown up-stairs into a large front room filled with pictures, many of the 
larger ones resting against each other, and all of them dim with dust. I had 
not waited long when a door opened which communicated with his painting 
room, and the old gentleman appeared, but did not advance beyond it. Ilis 
diminutive figure was enveloped in a chintz dressing-gown, below which his 
trousers, which looked as if made for a much larger man, hung in immense 
folds over a loose pair of shoes, into which his legs seemed to have shrunk 
down. His head was covered with a blue silk night-cap, and from under that, 
and his projecting brows, his sharp black eyes peered at me with a whimsical 
expression of inquiry. There he stood, with his palette and brushes in one 
hand, and a mahl-stick, twice as long as himself, in the other: his attitude and 
look saying, for he did not speak—‘ What do you want?’ On telling him 
that I had been elected an Associate of the Academy, he said, quickly, ‘ And 
who’s the other?’ ‘Mr. Clint,’ I replied. ‘And so Clint’s got it at last. 
You’re an architect, I believe?’ Iset him right, and he continued, ‘ Well, sir, 
you owe nothing to me; I never go near them; indeed, I never go out at 
night anywhere.’ I told him I knew that, but thought it right to pay my 
respects to all the Academicians, and hoped I was not interrupting him. He 
said ‘ By no means,’ and asked me into his painting room, where he was at 
work on an equestrian picture of George IV. as large as life, which he must 
have made up from busts and pictures. ‘ I was desirous,’ he said, ‘ to paint the 
King, for there is no picture that is like him, and he is by far the best king 
of his family we have had. It has been remarked that this country is Lest 
governed by a woman, for then the Government is carried on by able men; 
and George IV. is like a woman, for he minds only his own amusements, and 
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leaves the affairs of the country to his ministers, instead of meddling himself, 
as his father did. He is just what a King of England should be—something 
to look grand, and to hang the robes on.’ I asked leave to repeat my visit, 


which was readily granted, and from that time we were very good friends. 
He talked better than he painted.” 


Leslie continues :— 


‘*When I first found myself painting in the exhibition rooms of the Royal 
Academy, where most of its members were at work, retouching their pictures, 
I was a good deal puzzled at the very opposite advice I received from authorities 
equally high. Northcote came in, and it was the only time I ever saw him at 
the Academy. He had a large picture there, and not hung in the best of 
places, at which he was much dissatisfied. I told him of my difficulties, and 
that Wilkie and Lawrence had just given me extraordinary advice. ‘ Every- 
body,’ he said, ‘ will advise you todo what he himself would do, but you are 
to consider and judge for yourself whether you are likely to do it as he would, 
and if not you may spoil your picture.’ 

‘*Northcote then complained to Phillips of the ill-usage he had received 
from the Academy, and said, ‘I have scarcely ever had a picture well hung. I 
wish I had never belonged to you.’ Phillips said, laughing, ‘We can turn 
you out!’ Northcote answered, ‘The sooner you do so the better; only think 
of the men you have turnedout. You turned out Sir Joshua, you turned out 
Barry, and you turned out West; and I shall be very glad to make a fourth 
in such company.’ 

‘*Mr. Shee, with the adroitness which was natural to him, paid him some 
compliments. Northcote said, ‘ Very well, indeed. You are just the man to 
write a tragedy’ (Shee was a very indifferent poet), ‘ you know how to make a 
speech.’ At another time Northcote complimented Shee in his own peculiar 


manner, by saying, ‘ You should have been in Parliament, instead of the 
Academy.” 


Another painter—Thomas Bewicke, the pupil of Haydon—records 
in his journals a visit to Northcote shortly before his death. 
Bewicke had been sent to Rome by Sir Thomas Lawrence, to copy 
some of Michael Angelo’s figures in the Sistine Chapel. On his 
return, he went to show his drawings to Northcote. 


‘* An old servant, almost blind, who had lived with him for half a century, 
and who had been ordered to leave scores of times, but would not go, opened 
the door. I sent in my card, and was ushered into the miser’s study. I found 
him alone, dressed in an old dingy green dressing-gown, and cap to match. 
He received me very graciously, and when I told him I had just returned 
from Italy, he opened his eyes with amazement. I said I had brought my 
drawing of Jeremiah to show him. I then unrolled the drawing, and he, 
holding up his hands, said, ‘Ah! wonderful—strange! How grand. Ah! 
sir, Raffaelle and Michael Angelo were grand fellows—we are puny and 
meagre compared with them, and I fear ever shall be. The style of educa- 
tion in the Arts is so effeminate, if I may so speak, in this country.’ Then, in 
a sententious manner, he added, ‘ No, sir, they will never be able to compre- 
hend the grandeur of Michael Angelo; you may show Jeremiah upside down 
for the next century, and no one will see the difference.” 


One more quotation—from Hazlitt, the closest friend and 
intimate of Northcote’s closing years :— 


‘Talking with Northcote is like conversing with the dead. You see a little 
old man, eighty years of age, pale and fragile, with eyes gleaming like the 
lights that are hung in tombs. He seems little better than a ghost, is almost 
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as insubstantial, and hangs wavering and trembling on the very edge of life. 
You would think that a breath would blow him away; and yet, what fine 
things he says. ‘ Yes,’ observed some one, ‘and what ill-natured things: they 
are all malicious to the last word.’ Lamb called him, ‘ A little bottle of aqua- 
fortis, which, you know, corrodes everything it touches.’ ‘Except gold,’ in- 
terrupted Hazlitt; ‘he never drops upon Sir Joshua or the great masters.’ 
‘ Well,’ persisted the other, ‘ but is he not flowing over with envy, and hatred, 
and all uncharitableness? Iam told that he is as spiteful asa woman. Then 
his niggardness! Did he ever give anything away?’ ‘ Yes,’ retorted Hazlitt, 
‘his advice; and very unpleasant it is!’ At another time the conversation turned 
upon the living painters, when one of them (Haydon, I think) was praised as 
being a capital relater of an anecdote. This brought Hazlitt’s thoughts to 
Northcote, of whom he spoke again—‘ He is the best teller of a story I ever 
knew. He will bring up an old defunct anecdote, that has not a jot of merit, 
and make it quite delightful by dishing it up in his own words: they are quite 
a sauce piquante.’ ‘ All he says is very well,’ said some one, ‘ when it touches only 
our neighbour; but what if he speaks of one’s self?’ ‘ You must take your 
chance of that,’ replied Hazlitt ; ‘ but, provided you are not a rival, and will let 
him alone, he will not harm you ; jostle him, and he stings like a nettle.’ ” 


This last remark is illustrated by a story told by Mr. Redgrave 
in his sketch of Northcote. He hated Sir Thomas Lawrence, 


probably because the portrait painters of the Reynolds school had 
gone down before him. 


‘**An artist, then young,” says Mr. Redgrave, ‘“‘who afterwards became a 
member of the Royal Academy, relates that one day calling upon Northcote, 
he found him mounted on a pile of boxes, working away with the zeal of a boy 
at one of his equestrian portraits of George the Fourth, and that his first 
inquiry of the visitor was whether he had been at the exhibition, and what he 
thought of the year’s collection. To this interrogatory the young artist replied 
that he thought Lawrence had in the exhibition one of the most perfect pictures 
in the world. ‘A perfect picture, do ’ee say, and from the hands of Liaarence! 
A perfect picture! Why, you talk likeafule! A perfect picture! Why, I’ve 
been to Rome, and seen Raffaelle, and I never saw a perfect picture by him ; and 
to talk of Laarence doing a perfect picture, good Lord! what nonsense! 
Laarence doing anything perfect—why, there never was any perfect picture; at 
least I never saw one.” 


Occasionally, his sharp retorts were turned to legitimate uses. 
Once when a pedantic coxcomb was crying up Raffaelle to 
the skies, he could not help saying, “If there was nothing in 
Raffaelle but what you can see in him, we should not now have been 
talking of him.’”’ Sometimes Northcote professed to be troubled, 
or really was troubled, by the sharpness of his tongue. Hazlitt 
says he blamed himself often for uttering what he thought harsh 
things; and on mentioning this to his friend Kemble, and saying 
that it sometimes kept him from sleep after he had been out in 
company, Kemble replied, “Oh, you need not trouble yourself much 
about them, others never think of them afterwards!” Northcote 
returned to this point seriously in one of his talks with Hazlitt, and 
spoke of it with much shrewdness and knowledge of human nature. 

“Tt will never do,” he said, ‘“‘to take things literally that are uttered in a 
moment of irritation. You do not express your own opinion, but one as 
opposite as possible to that of the person who has provoked you. You get as 
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far from a person you have taken a pique against as you can, just as you turn 
off the pavement to get out of the way of a chimney-sweeper; but it is not to 
be supposed that you prefer walking in the mud, for all that. I have often 
been ashamed myself of speeches I have made in that way, which have been re- 
peated to me as good things, when all I meant was that I would say anything 
rather than agree to the nonsense and affectation I heard. You then set your- 
self against what you think a wrong bias in another, and are not like a wall but 
a buttress—as far from the right line as your antagonist, and the more absurd 
he is, the more so do you become.” 


Though he had no great literary capacity, and literally no school 
training, Northcote was desirous of making a reputation as an 
author. His reading was extensive, but his faculty of composition 
was limited. He knew no language but English, and this imperfectly. 
Throughout life he spoke with a broad Devonshire accent, and 
spelled many words, amongst them the commonest, much as he 


pronounced them. For Greek literature, even in translation, he 
had no relish. 


‘There are some things,” he said to Hazlitt, ‘‘with respect to which I am 
in the same state that a blind man is as tocolours. Homer is one of these. 
I am utterly in the dark about it. I can make nothing of his heroes or his 
gods. Jack the Giant-killer is the first book I ever read, and I cannot describe 
the pleasure it gives me, even now.” This was when he was eighty. ‘I can- 
not look into it without my eyes filling with tears. I do not know what it is 
(whether good or bad), but it is to me, from early impressions, the most heroic 
of performances. I remember once not having money to buy it, and I tran- 
scribed it all out with my own hand. This is what I was going to say about 
Homer. I cannot help thinking that one cause of the high admiration in which 
it is held, is its being the first book that is put into the hands of young people 
at school ; it is the first spell which opens to them the enchantments of the unreal 
world. Had I been bred a scholar, I dare say Homer would have been my 
Jack the Giant-killer.” 

The narrow culture thus indicated scarcely fitted the painter for 
the business of authorship; but, with his customary perseverance, 
he contrived to write a good deal, and to do it fairly well. He 
began by contributing essays on Art, critiques, and poems, to Mr. 
Prince Hoare’s Journal, the Artist, in 1807. ‘Mr. Prince Hoare 
(he says) taxed me the hardest in what I wrote for the Artist. He 
pointed out where I was wrong, and sent it back for me to correct.” 
His Life of Reynolds—still, to a great extent, the best memoir of 
Sir Joshua—was published in 1813, when Northcote was sixty- 
seven. Many years afterwards he published a series of his Fables, 
in prose and verse, illustrated by spirited engravings of animals ; 
and a second series was issued after his death. At eighty, he 
published his Life of Titian—none but an artist, he said, could 
write the life of an artist. It is, however, a feeble and tedious 
performance, although Hazlitt assisted in the composition, as he did 
also in that of the Fables. This has been denied; but we have 
Hazlitt’s own testimony to the fact. 

A close intimacy had been struck up between Hazlitt and North- 
cote, and had lasted for several years. Hazlitt conceived the idea 
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of writing down and publishing their conversations. Northcote 
assented. ‘ You may, if you think it worth while; but I do assure you 
that you overrate them. You have not lived long enough in society 
to bea judge. What is new to you, you think will seem so to 
others.” The Conversations were printed, under the title of ‘‘ Boswell 
Redivivus,” in the New Monthly Magazine, then under Campbell’s 
editorship. Their personalities, their freshness, and the racy 
character of Northcote’s sayings, attracted much notice, and pro- 
voked sharp controversy. This led to a quarrel between Northcote 
and Hazlitt. The Mudge family, who had befriended Northcote in 
youth, were somewhat coarsely assailed in the conversations. Mr. 
Rosdew, of Plymouth, the nephew of Mr. Zachary Mudge, expostu- 
lated with Northcote. The painter “broke out into the most violent 
expressions of rage and passion. He called Hazlitt a Papist, a © 
wretch, a viper, whom he would stab if he could get at him.” Then 
he wrote to Campbell— 


‘*T find there are frequently papers in your publication, entitled, very 
modestly, ‘ Boswell Redivivus,’ insinuating that the hero of this trivial stuff is 
to be compared to theimmortal Dr. Johnson. This person seems pretty clearly 
to be made out to be myself. Good God! do you not feel this to be dreadful? 
But this is not the worst of the matter. “I have often, in my vain moments, 
said that I should be pleased to receive morning visits from the Devil, because I 
might be amused by his knowledge of the world, and diverted by his wit, 
and should be sufficiently on my guard to avoid his snares. This impious 
desire has indeed been granted to me, and ‘ Boswell Redivivus’ is the conse- 
quence.” 


Now that personal controversies are silenced by time, we may 
estimate The Conversations of Northcote at their true value. As 
republished in a volume—in the life-time of the painter—they are 
softened down from the original draught; but spice enough is left 
to make them most attractive and amusing reading. Northcote was 
unquestionably proud of them. ‘ Don’t,” he would say to his visitors 
with a chuckle, “go and print what I have said;” and, as to the 
Conversations themselves, he excused himself by saying that “he 
did not print them,”’ while Hazlitt excused himself by saying that 
“he did not speak them.” ‘This depreciation, however, is mere 
affectation ; both speaker and writer were secretly delighted with 
their work: and not without cause, for there are few books of the 
same class which are more original, fuller of shrewd observation, or 
expressed with greater force andfreedom. The reputation of North- 
cote may, indeed, rest more securely upon this volume than upon his 
more pretentious efforts in literature, or than even upon his pictures; 
for, as Hazlitt presents him, he was far brighter and more picturesque 
than he was upon canvas. To the collected and revised editions of 
the Conversations, Hazlitt prefixes a motto from Armstrong— 


‘The precepts here of a divine old man 


I could recite.” 
TF aa 
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With a liberal interpretation, this is not too much to say. The 
charm of the book consists in its frankness and its discursive 
character. Stimulated by his acute interrogator, Northcote dis- 
courses with unreserve on whatever topic may happen to come 
uppermost—the old masters; Sir Joshua; the brilliant group which 
met at Reynolds’s house ; contemporary men, women, and manners ; 
politics, literature, religion, morals—all take their turn, and are all 
discussed with vigorous freedom, and illustrated with witty 
observations, or appropriate anecdote. All the while the talker 
himself is present to the life—his tastes, fancies, prejudices, prefer- 
ences. 

Cynicism was Northcote’s habit of mind. He knew it, and tried 
to excuse the propensity. “I am sometimes thought cold and 
cynical myself ; but I hope it is not for any overweening opinion of 
myself. I remember once going with Wilkie to Angerstein’s, and 
because I stood looking and said nothing, he seemed dissatisfied, and 
said, ‘I suppose you are too much occupied with admiring, to give 
me your opinion?’ I answered hastily, ‘No, indeed! I was saying 
to myself, “ And this is all that the Art can do.”’ But this was not, I 
am sure, an expression of triumph, but of mortification, at the defects 
which I could not help observing even in the most accomplished 
works.”’ The Ireland forgeries were mentioned. ‘ Caleb Whitefoord,” 
said Northcote, “ who ought to have known better, asked me if I did 
not think Sheridan a judge, and that he believed in the authenticity 
of the Ireland papers. I said, ‘ Do you bring him as a fair witness ? 
He wants to fill his theatre, and would write a play himself and swear 
it was Shakespeare’s. He knows better than to cry stale fish.’” 
Some printsellers failed. Northcote ‘did not wonder at it; it was 
a just punishment of their presumption and ignorance.” Hazlitt 
told him that he had seen “the hair of Lucrezia Borgia, of Milton, 
Bonaparte, and Dr. Johnson, all folded up in the same paper. It 
had belonged to Lord Byron.” Northcote replied, ‘‘ One could not 
be sure of that; it was easy to get a lock of hair, and call it by any 
name one pleased.” Of authors and painters he said, “the most 
wretched scribbler looks down upon the greatest painter as a mere 
mechanic; but who would compare Lord Byron with Titian ?” 
Speaking of Byron, and the dispute about burying him in Poets’ 
Corner, he said, “ Byron would have resisted it violently if he could 
have known of it. If they had laid him there, he would have got 
up again. No, I’ll tell you where they should have laid him: if 
they had buried him with the kings in Henry VII.’s chapel, he 


would have had no objection to that.” Of royalty he had something 
to say. 


‘*‘'You violent politicians,” he said to Hazlitt, ‘‘make more rout about 
royalty than it is worth: it is only the highest place, and somebody must fill it, 
no matter who ; neither do the persons themselves think so much of it as you 
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imagine: they are glad to get into privacy as much as they can. Nor is it a 
sinecure. The late king, I have been told, used often to have to sign his name 
to papers, and do nothing else for three hours together, till his fingers fairly 
ached, and then he would take a walk in the garden, and come back to repeat 
the same drudgery for three hours more. So, when they told Louis XV. that 
if he went on with his extravagance, he would bring about a revolution and be 
sent over to England with a pension, he merely asked, ‘Do you think the 
pension would be a pretty good one?’ ” 


On religion he was cynical also. 


‘* T said to Godwin, when he had been trying to unsettle the opinions of a young 
artist whom I knew, ‘ Why should you wish to turn him out of one house, till 
you have provided another for him? Besides, what do you know of the matter 
more than he does? His nonsense is as good as your nonsense, when both are 
equally in the dark.’ As to the follies of the Catholics, I do not think the Pro- 
testants can pretend to be quite free from them. So when a chaplain of Lord 
Bath’s was teasing a Popish clergyman, to know how he could make up his 
mind to admit that absurdity of transubstantiation, the other made answer, 
‘Why, Ill tell you: when I was young, I was taught to swallow Adam’s 
apple ; and since that, I have found no difficulty with anything else.’ ” 


The Academy did not please him in his later years: they put his 
pictures into bad places, and gave preference to other painters of 
portrait and history. The recommendation-paper for students con- 
tained a blank for a statement of the candidate’s moral character. 


‘* « This zeal for morality,’ said Northcote, ‘ begins with inviting me to tell a 
lie. I know whether he can draw or not, because he brings me specimens of 
his drawings ; but what am I to know of the moral character of a person I 
have never seen before? Or what business have the Academy to inquire into 
it? Isuppose they are not afraid he will steal the Farnese Hercules. I told 
one of them, with as grave a face as I could, that as to his moral character he 
must go to his godfathers and godmothers for that. He answered very simply 
that they were a great way off, and that he had nobody to appeal to but his 
apothecary. This would not have happened in Sir Joshua’s time,’ he went on, 
‘nor even in Fuseli’s; but the present men are dressed in a little brief 
authority, and they wish to make the most of it, without perceiving the 
limits.’ ” 


On another occasion he said— 


“When the Academy first began, one would suppose that the members were 
so many angels sent from Heaven to fill the different situations, and that was 
the reason why it began. Now, the difficulty is to find anybody fit for them ; 
and the deficiency is supplied by interest, intrigue, and cabal. Not that I dislike 
the individuals, neither. As Swift says, I like Jack, Tom, and Harry, very well 
by themselves; but all together they are not to be endured. We see the effect 
of people acting in concert in animals (for men are only a more vicious sort of 
animals). A single dog will let you kick and cuff him as you please, and will 
submit to any treatment; but if you meet a pack of hounds, they will set 
upon you and tear you to pieces with the greatest impudence. The Academy 
very soon degenerated. It is the same in all human institutions. The thing 
is, there has been found no way yet to keep the devil out.” 


Space fails to quote his opinions of artists and others whom he had 
known—Reynolds, Johnson, Burke, Goldsmith, Garrick ; and later, 
Wordsworth, Scott, Fuseli, Lawrence, Canova, Godwin, and others 
—of all of whom he spoke with the most engaging freedom 
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and candour. His character has disclosed itself throughout the 
narrative; it was cynical in a high degree, but it was marked also 
by the better qualities of self-reliance, perseverance, and sturdy 
independence. Two anecdotes bring out these qualities in prominent 
relief. When Master Betty, the Young Roscius, was playing to 
crowded houses, Northcote painted him. William the Fourth, then 
Duke of Clarence, took the young prodigy to the painter’s house, 
and stood watching the progress of the picture. 


‘‘The loose gown in which Northcote painted was principally composed of 
shreds and patches, and might, perchance, be half a century old; his white 
hair was sparingly bestowed on each side, and his cranium was entirely bald. 
The royal visitor, standing behind him while he painted, first gently lifted, or 
rather twitched, the collar of the gown, which Northcote resented by suddenly 
turning, and expressing his displeasure by a frown ; on which his Royal High- 
mess, touching the professor’s grey locks, said, ‘ You don’t devote much time 
to the toilette, I perceive.’ Northcote instantly replied, ‘Sir, I never allow 
-any one to take personal liberties with me ; you are the first who ever presumed 
to do so, and I beg your Royal Highness to remember that I am in my own 
house.’ The artist then resumed his painting; the prince stood silent for a 
minute or so, then opened the door, and went away. The royal carriage, how- 
-ever, had not arrived, and rain was falling; the prince returned, borrowed an 
umbrella, and departed. ‘Dear Mr. Northcote,’ said one of the ladies present, 
‘I fear you have offended his Royal Highness.’ ‘Madam,’ said the painter, ‘I 
am the offended party.’ The next day, about noon, Mr. Northcote was alone, 
when a gentle tap was heard, the studio door opened, and in walked the prince. 
‘Mr. Northcote,’ he said, ‘I am come to return your sister’s umbrella; I 
-brought it myself that I might have an opportunity of saying that yesterday I 
-thoughtlessly took an unbecoming liberty with you, which you properly resented. 
I really am angry with myself, and hope you will forgive me, and think no 
~more about it.’ ‘And what did you say?’ inquired a friend to whom the painter 
‘told the story. ‘Say! Good God! what could I say? I only bowed; he might 
-see what I felt. I could, at that moment, have sacrificed my life for him—such 
a prince is worthy to be a king.’ The prince afterwards, in his sailor-like way, 
said of Northcote, ‘ He’s a damned honest, independent, little old fellow.’ ” 


The next and last anecdote—highly characteristic of the man— 
carries us back to the studio of Reynolds, when Northcote was his 
pupil. The Prince of Wales met Northcote, and was pleased with 
him. “ What do you know of his Royal Highness?” asked Sir 
Joshua. ‘ Nothing,” answered Northcote. ‘Nothing, sir! why, 
he says he knows you very well.” ‘ Pooh!” said Northcote, “that 
is only his brag!” 


J. THackray Bunce. 
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THE entire consumption of cotton by the factories of the world, so 
far as can be ascertained from reliable sources, was, in 1875, 
7,154,000 bales, reducing the bales of various weights to a common 
standard of 400lbs. each. Of this quantity— 


Great Britain consumed ? . 3,187,000 bales, or 44°6 per cent. 
Continental Europe consumed « 2,862,000 ,, 55 30 ws ss 
United States consumed . « AQ4E000 > 6 SOT ws ts 
Bombay (excluding the rest of India) 

consumed A - P : 164.600 ... w BS -sa. 


It is unsatisfactory to have to notice that the proportion of the whole 
consumption which has fallen to our share, has been gradually 
declining since 1861, when it was 49-4 per cent., and that although 
the consumption of Great Britain is greater now than then by only 
370,000 bales, that of the Continent of Europe is greater by 568,000 
bales, of the United States by 353,000 bales, and of Bombay by 
164,000 bales, showing a total increase in these quarters of 1,085,000 
bales, or nearly three times that of Great Britain; whilst appear- 
ances indicate that the same relative development of the cotton 
trades of England and the rest of the world is likely to be apparent 
in the future." 

The average amount of our entire Export trade, during the last 
six years, was £232,800,000, to which the average annual contribu- 
tion of cotton goods and yarns was £74,624,000, or one-third of the 
whole. Itis important to my object that I should point out that 
during the same period our exports of cotton goods and yarns to 
India averaged £14,759,695, one-fifth of the total export of our 
cotton productions. 

It may, however, make the survey of the subject more complete, 
if I also show to what countries we distribute this trade in cottons, 
and if any reader should find the figures tedious or embarrassing he 
can readily pass them over as not being of essential importance to 
what follows. For this purpose I shall deal only with the single 
year 1875, and it will be found that the proportional features of the 
trade of that year correspond very nearly with those of the six 
years. Our exports of all articles amounted to £223,500,000, of 
cotton goods and yarns to £71,735,000, which was made up as 
follows :— 

(1) Ellison and Co.’s Review of the Cotton Trade for 1875. 
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Exports oF Cotton Goops AND YARNS TO THE FOLLOWING COUNTRIES IN 


1875. 
India and Ceylon . : ; 4 3 . £17,326,566 
Continent of Europe : : ‘ . 14,306,828 
China, Hong Kong, and Japan ‘ . 8,943,834 
Mexico, South America, and West Tadies . 7,856,016 
Turkey and Egypt . . . ; ‘ - 6,133,311 
British Colonies ‘ . ‘ ‘ ‘ ; 3,943,217 
United States . ‘ . ‘ . ; j 1,900,032 
Other countries ‘ i . : - . 6,043,291 





—- £66,453,095 
Miscellaneous items consisting of lace, hosiery, thread, and 


other manufactures to all countries . 5,281,974 






£71,735,069 


The half million people and £120,000,000 of capital directly 
employed in the cotton trade, and all the multitudinous industries 
dependent upon it, not the least important of which in a national 
sense is the shipping trade, depend for their prosperity, in a larger 
degree than is perhaps generally understood, upon the foreign 
demand for the produce of our spindles and looms. The cotton 
goods and yarns produced in the United Kingdom in the last ten 
years have averaged 965,019,800 lbs., and the quantity retained for 
home consumption 154,400,000 lbs., or only 16 per cent. of the whole. 

Large as our cotton industry is, it is a trade of comparatively 
recent growth, and it is well known that not three generations ago 
India not only supplied herself with cotton manufactures, but 
exported them to other countries. It is due to the inventions of 
Watt, Arkwright, Hargreaves, Crompton, and Cartwright, during 
the latter third of the last century ; to our possession and use of coal 
and iron; to the obstruction to all organized industrial progress 
on the Continent of Europe, due to the continued state of war 
which prevailed there whilst we were giving solid foundations 
to our manufacturing industry, that we have been indebted, to 
a great extent, for the vast progress of our various manufactures, and 
more particularly for that of cotton. It is also due to these circum- 
stances that we have, for so long a period, exported cotton goods to 
Continental nations as well adapted by nature as ourselves for the 
trade, and that we have even supplanted the native Hindoo manu- 
facturer in clothing the millions of India to the extent of one-half of 
their roquirements in cotton goods. This advantage could not in the 
nature of things be permanent. Coal and iron have been found and 
brought into use on the Continent of Europe and in America; the 
commerce and manufactures of these countries have grown and are 
still growing rapidly ; and India, no longer relying upon the spindle 
and distaff, nor upon the hand loom, has adopted our system of factory 
organization as her means of competition with us, firstly, for the 
command of her own markets, and doubtless, eventually, for the 
supply of others, especially those of the far East. 
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The first Indian cotton-mill was built in 1863, and the Bombay 
Government Gazette of the 4th November, 1875, gives the names 
of thirty-nine mills actually at work at that date in the Bombay 
Presidency and other districts, but excluding some in other parts of 
India; whilst the Times of India of March 27th, 1876, gives the 
number at work in the Bombay Presidency as having increased from 
the beginning to the end of 1875 from twenty-two to forty. The 
numbers given in the Bombay Government Gazette are, for 1870-1, 
eleven; 1871-2, fourteen; 1872-3, fifteen; 1873-4, twenty-five; and 
1874-5— that is, up to August—thirty-nine. These figures display- 
ing the rapid growth of this industry, I will only produce one 
other fact to illustrate it. According to the Times of India of 
17th July, 1874, there were 22,085,000 rupees invested at that 
time in cotton-mills in Bombay and the neighbourhood, and the 
Bombay Government Gazette of the 4th November, 1875, gives the 
particulars of factories at work with a capital of over 38,000,000 
rupees, thus showing the astounding increase of considerably over 
fifty per cent. in a single year. It is difficult to ascertain the exact 
number of spindles at work, but it is within the mark to state it 
at 1,000,000, and the increase of the year at more than 400,000 
spindles. If this rate of increase continues in India—that is, if she 
adds to her spinning power 400,000 spindles a year—she will have 
increased her total number of spindles by the entire quantity 
engaged in England in producing for the Indian markets, which is 
between 6,000,000 and 7,000,000, in sixteen years. But if she were 
to go on building factories at the rate of fifty per cent. upon her 
actual investment at the end of each year, she would accomplish 
the same end in five years. 

There is still, and is likely to be, every inducement to embark 
capital continuously in these undertakings, and, as I will endeavour 
to show farther on, the retention or removal of the duty will have 
a powerful influence in fixing the rate, and, in a lesser degree, the 
extent of its investment. No doubt there will arise from time to 
time combinations of causes which will temporarily check the progress 
of this Indian industry, for no great trade can spring up all at once, 
competing with rivals who have prior possession of markets, and 
requiring the conquest of first one field of demand and then another, 
without meeting with occasional difficulty and passing disaster. But 
on the whole the future of the cotton-mills of India seems extremely 
hopeful. 

It may reasonably be said that these are simply interesting 
facts; that the return of a trade to its old channels is not un- 
natural; that it is an ovcasion of pride to England that she has 
so far acquitted herself of a contracted obligation to her great 
dependency as to secure for her the peace which fosters trade, 
attracts capital, and promotes material development ; and that, 
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although this feeling may be subject to modification, and cannot be 
unaccompanied with regret that injury is necessarily inflicted upon 
an important British trade, yet that the British manufacturer has no 
ground of complaint because the superior natural resources of India 
are now restoring to that country a trade which temporary causes for 
a while gave to England. If this were the actual state of the case, 
I should have nothing to say against it; neither, so far as it is so, 
have I the least complaint to make. 

The demand of Lancashire is limited to asking that the manu- 
facturers of England and of India shall be allowed to compete 
freely with each other, neither being aided by protective duties. 
On the side of India there is cheap and abundant labour, cotton 
indigenous to the soil and close to the factory, with the markets 
close at hand; and on that of England cheaper machinery and 
coal, more abundant capital, and a higher intelligence. If the 
Hindoo, as the result of those gifts with which nature aids him, can 
take from us the supply of the markets of India, and should he 
subsequently, from the same causes, deprive us of our large trade 
with the East, we must bear the consequences, however seriously not 
only our own, but national interests may suffer. 

We do not ask that any impediment should be put in the way of 
the full development of the Indian cotton industry, nor that it 
should be exposed to fiscal obstruction of any kind. We object 
to her import of such cotton as may be found suited to her manu- 
factures being kept from her by import duties, and are quite content 
that her manufactures should be free of export duty on leaving 
India, and should enter England untaxed. We offer no opposi- 
tion to her receiving the machinery and coal required for the 
establishment and maintenance of her rival cotton manufacture, 
exempt by exceptional favour from those taxes which are imposed upon 
almost every other article of import. But, on the other hand, we 
think it not unreasonable that we likewise shovid be placed upon 
a similar footing of freedom from fiscal obstruction, and that our 
trade with India should not be discouraged and artificially abstracted 
from us by the continuance of import duties which have become 
protective, and are aiding the development of a huge national 
steam-power cotton manufacture in India. So reasonable does this 
position seem that I should have thought it would have received 
general support from those engaged in active journalism and 
politics. It is therefore the more surprising to find that we have to 
encounter the opposition of Whig and once free-trade lords, and 
some of the most important London daily papers and periodicals. 
A formidable group of Anglo-Indians are also arrayed against us, 
and they have succeeded in impressing upon the minds of some of 
our most eminent and able political chiefs their despondent views of 
the Indian revenue, which they regard as so inelastic, so unpro- 
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gressive, so utterly unmanageable, as to render it impossible for the 
Indian treasury to spare the duty. 

The contest, however, although on a new stage, is of a very old 
character, and one with which we have been long familiar. The 
arguments advanced, the agencies employed, the activity displayed, 
are neither more nor less than, nor in anywise different from, 
those hitherto in common use, when a protected interest has been 
struggling to maintain its advantages. The Indian millowners, 
aided by those who have become directly and indirectly interested 
in their success, and by the bulk of the Anglo-Indian press which 
they influence, are simply fighting the battle of protection to 
“ native industry.” So completely is this the case that the Calcutta 
Statesman, in a recent leading article, after complaining of the in- 
judicious mode in which the campaign had so far been conducted, 
suggested with ludicrous naiveté that the protectionist “ aspect” 
of the case should be henceforth left out of sight, and that the 
revenue difficulty should be alone put forward. It will be my 
endeavour, therefore, to meet the protectionist arguments advanced 
from all these quarters. 

Ist. It is said that the duty is not protective. Had it not been 
for the arguments advanced in the speeches of Lord Halifax and 
the Duke of Argyll, and in those made in the Legislative Council 
of India, I should not have deemed it necessary to say one word in 
favour of so self-evident a proposition as that an import duty im- 
posed upon an article which is produced at home is protective. 

The introduction in August 1875 of the New Tariff Bill, re- 
taining the import duty on cotton goods, reducing other import 
duties, and repealing the export duty on Indian cotton manufactures 
and on other articles, and its defence in the Legislative Council, 
were intrusted to Mr. Hope. With reference to the import duty 
on cotton goods he made the following statement :— 


‘The Tariff committee found that the duty levied in all India on the coarse 
goods was only about four lakhs of rupees, or five per cent. of the entire duty on 
cotton goods, which amounted to about eighty lakhs, and that only half of this 
sum, or one-fortieth of the whole, belonged to Bombay, where alone there was 
as yet any considerable local manufacture. The case, therefore, stood thus, 
that because one-twentieth of the cotton goods imported were subject to a local 
competition, which only seriously affected one-half of that twentieth, the 
Government were asked for the ‘ total and immediate repeal’ of the nineteen- 
twentieths of the duty paid by the remaining cotton goods on which local com- 
petition had no effect whatever. 

“In Bombay, no doubt the mills took, to a certain extent, the place of 
increased imports, but the competition of Bombay mills, like their profits, had 
been greatly exaggerated. After deducting what they made for exportation, 
and allowing for the extent to which they had displaced the hand-loom weaving 
of the country, the residuum was not sufficient materially to affect the argu- 
ment as stated above. The committee were therefore of opinion that the case 
for total abolition, on the grounds on which it was claimed, must inevitably 
fall to the ground.” 


If we estimate the value of Mr. Hope’s argument, we shall find 
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that the reason why only one-twentieth of our exports to India 
consists of coarse goods, is that the Indian mills have displaced the 
remainder of our coarse trade. If his conclusion is accepted, his 
position will be stronger each year, for he will soon be able to 
say, “The Indian mills make only coarse goods. You send no 
coarse goods to India, and consequently you cannot say that 
Indian manufactures compete with yours at all.” And as the 
Indian mills produced about 40,000,000 lbs. in 1874, and our whole 
sendings of coarse goods to India in that year did not exceed 
15,000,000 lbs., whilst since then they have nearly doubled their 
producing power, and are still increasing it, it is clear that in 
a few years more Mr. Hope might be able to say, ‘The Indian 
mills only make coarse goods, and the shirting or medium class ; you 
send to India none of the former, and your exports of the latter are 
only one-twentieth of your whole export of cotton goods to India. 
You therefore suffer practically nothing from the rivalry of the 
Indian mills, and consequently have made out no case for the repeal 
of the import duty.” 

The Indian mills will soon have to make other than the coarse 
class of goods to find occupation for the capital actually and about 
to be invested. The Indian millowners are quite alive to this neces- 
sity, and they are now engaged in making, to a small extent, the 
finer yarns necessary to the manufacture of shirtings. Samples of 
these yarns, and of the goods made from them, have been shown in 
England, and there can be no doubt that they are well adapted to 
the requirements of the Indian population. 

Mr. Hope’s assumption that the manufactures produced by the 
Indian mills had not displaced those of England, but had been partly 
exported and partly substituted for the native hand manufacture, is 
disproved by facts easily ascertained. In 1868 the export of Indian 
cotton manufactures was £1,434,000, the average export in the next 
three years ending with 1871 was £1,371,000, and for the three 
years terminating with 1874, £1,401,000; and, as three-fourths of 
these amounts were re-exports of British goods, it is clear that the 
increased produce of the Indian mills has not found its outlet in this 
direction. It is difficult to deal with the allegation that it has dis- 
placed the native hand manufactures in a direct manner, because it is 
impossible to ascertain satisfactorily the variations in their extent, 
but sufficiently accurate conclusions may be arrived at inferentially. 
The trade of India has extended immensely of late years, having 
averaged £35,868,465 during the five years terminating with 1854, 
and £98,346,116 in the quinquennial period ending with 1874, our 
cotton trade with India having partaken of the general develop- 
ment of Indian commerce, and yet there has been a great falling off 
in the Indian imports of the class of goods made in the native mills. 
It can be shown that, whilst concurrently with the extension 
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of the factory system in Bombay there had been up to the end 
of 1874 a reduction in the import of the class of goods made in 
that Presidency by 60 per cent., there had been an increase, corre- 
sponding with the general expansion of Indian trade, in our export 
thither of the class of goods not made in India, of 270 per cent. 
Moreover, since the end of 1874, there has been a still further 
diminution in our exports of coarse goods to Bombay." 

Hence I may fairly maintain that facts have demonstrated that 
the production of the Indian mills has taken the place of British, 
not of native hand manufactures. 

I shall now endeavour to show that, although no doubt the duty 
has materially aided the infant Indian factory industry in its esta- 
blishment, such are the elements of advantage on the side of the 
Indian manufacturer, that he can retain the coarse trade without 
the aid of the duty, and that therefore the proposal which finds 
favour in some quarters of removing the duty on coarse goods only 
is indefensible. I shall illustrate my meaning by showing to what 
extent the advantages on the side of India preponderate over those 
favouring England, in a mill of 60,000 spindles and 1,000 looms. 
Such a mill would cost in England about £100,000, and it may be 
assumed, for the sake of argument, that its cost in India would be 
£200,000, although it would not be nearly so much. If engaged in 
the coarse trade, such a mill would consume in the year cotton to 
the value of about £100,000, and produce goods to that of £200,000. 
The Indian mill would consume 6,000 tons of coal at 35s. per ton, 
and the English 5,000 tons at 8s. per ton. 

The Indian mill would therefore be weighted with heavier 
charges for interest and depreciation upon the extra capital of 
£100,000, and the extra cost of fuel, whilst the English one would 
be exposed to transit charges upon the conveyance of cotton from 
India to England, and of the goods from England to India, to the 
extent of at least 15 per cent. Against the Indian mill, therefore, 
there would be interest and depreciation, together 12} per cent. on 
£100,000, £12,500, and extra cost of coal, £8,500, making 
£21,000, whilst against the English mill there would be transit 
charges on £300,000 at 15 per cent., £45,000, and thus the 
English mill would be at a disadvantage of £24,000, without taking 
into consideration either the duty, which would amount to £10,000, 
or the low rate of wages prevailing in India. 

As regards the coarse trade, therefore, it would be little better 
than a farce to remove the duty exceptionally. This trade is 
virtually gone from England. But the case is different with 


(1) I may here explain that as at the earlier period long-cloths, which are coarse 
goods, were entered in the official returns as shirtings, and us in the later, long-cloths 
are separately entered, the relative growth in the class of goods not hitherto made in 
the Indian factories has been greater than the above figures have shown. 
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reference to the next great branch of our Indian export trade in 
cotton goods. The “medium,” or shirting class of goods, consti- 
tutes two-thirds of this trade, and amounts to about £10,000,000 
annually. 

What then would be the relative position of our Indian and 
English mill when engaged in this branch? The Indian mill’s 
disadvantages would, as before, amount to £21,000. But, on the 
other hand, as the cotton consumed would not exceed in value 
£50,000 nor the goods produced £120,000, the cost in transit charges 
to the English mill would be reduced to £25,000, diminishing her 
disadvantage from £24,000, which it would be when making coarse 
goods, to £4,000. This is no doubt sufficiently serious, but when it 
ia supplemented by the 5 per cent. duty on the turnover of £120,000, 
or an additional £6,000, there can be no doubt that the two combined 
are formidable enough eventually to hand over this trade to India. 

It is true that, following Mr. Hope’s lead, the Bombay Mill- 
owners’ Association has argued that India cannot compete with 
England for the supply of the Indian markets with any but the 
coarse goods, for I find in the Zimes of India, an address from 
that Association to Lord Lytton in which the following passage 
occurs :— 


‘Of all this import trade, about £900,000 consisted of coarse descriptions 
corresponding to the goods turned out by the Indian mills; the remaining 
£18,500,000 consisted almost entirely of finer qualities which are sent to India 
by Manchester, and which the Indian manufacturers are unable to produce. It 
will readily occur to your lordship that the finer qualities of goods, which are 
consumed by the wealthier classes, are by no means the article of ‘ first necessity’ 
which the Manchester manufacturers would wish you to believe.” 

The statement that the Indian manufacturers cannot produce the 
finer qualities of goods is capable of easy refutation. I have already 
observed that I have seen yarns and goods of the medium class, made 
out of Indian cotton in India, of excellent quality. The experience 
of Lancashire during the time of the American war has proved that 
at least two-thirds of the goods consumed by the people of India 
can be made out of Indian cotton, millions of pieces having been 
so manufactured at that period. Itis also a fact, that in India, 
shirtings, as also a large number of Dhooties requiring finer yarns, 
are now toa small extent being manufactured. The Tariff Revision 
Committee of India reported that the Indian mills could make mule 
twist up to 32’s and water twist up to 20’s, as also long-cloths, 
T-cloths, drills, domestics, jeans, and sheetings ; but 32’s twist is the 
warp required for the whole of the medium classes of goods, our 
exports of which to India amount to £10,000,000 sterling annually. 
We have therefore the authority of the Revision Committee for the 
statement that the greatest difficulty in the way of this branch of 
manufacture has already been overcome by the millowners of 
India, it being a well-known fact that the weft can more readily be 
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spun from Indian cotton than the warp. Nothing can be more 
incorrect than the statement of the Bombay Millowners’ Association, 
that the goods composing the £18,500,000 sterling, alluded to 
in the above extract, are consumed by the wealthier classes ; for it is 
within the knowledge of every English merchant trading with India, 
that but a very small portion of these goods is consumed by the 
wealthier classes, the greater consumption being by the masses. 

I desire to ask why, if the Indian manufacturers “are unable to 
produce” the finer goods, they are so intent upon retaining the 
duty ? Are their efforts devoted solely to a disinterested desire to 
protect the revenues of India; or are they not labouring under an 
impression that they are defending an impost which is in some way 
or other advantageous to themselves? They have chosen to speak of 
the efforts made in England to secure the repeal of this duty as 
“selfish and unreasonable.” I would wish to ask whether the posi- 
tion taken by the English manufacturer, which is that India and 
England should be permitted to compete with each other, free of every 
impost and every possible obstruction to their natural progress; or 
that taken by the Indian manufacturer, that he should be aided to keep 
the English manufacturer out of the Indian markets by the assist- 
ance of protective duties—is the most “ selfish and unreasonable ? ” 

Indian journals have mostly argued the subject from the same 
point of view; but the Times of India, one of the hottest advocates 


of the continuance of the duty, has adopted an entirely different line 


~ 


of argument in its leading article of March 27th. It says— 


‘It is very obvious that a duty of 5 per cent. on goods and 3} per cent. on 
yarns can but very little affect the case. The real protection to the Indian 
mills lies elsewhere. Let us examine the matter. The charges and disburse- 
ments on the cost of transmission of cotton from India to England, on an 
average, amount to lid. per lb. Those on 30’s twist from England to India, 
2;';d. per lb., or 3i3d. per lb. The saving to Indian mills established in the 
cotton districts is still greater. A skilled manufaciurer, who has recently 
visited Bombay for the express purpose of investigating the working of Indian 
mills, states that a modern mill, running the latest and most improved 
machinery, honestly and skilfully managed, ought to pay from 40 to 50 per 
cent. per annum profit, and at all times a minimum profit of 30 per cent. per 
annum may be fairly expected on mills in India, arising simply from the 
avoidance of charges incidental to the transit of cotton from India to England, 
amounting to 20 per cent. on the price of the raw cotton in Bombay, and return 
charges to India on yarns and goods, which charges amount to 20 per cent.” 


Farther on in the article it is stated that “the number of 
spinning and weaving factories in the Presidency increased during 
1875, from twenty-two to forty, and there are now 886,098 spindles 
and 8,587 looms,” and then, “the Indian cotton-growing and manu- 
facturing industry must be developed surely and rapidly. The 
abolition of the cotton duties could not retard that development ; if 
there be any magic in free trade doctrines it might even accele- 
rate it.” 
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And thus we see Mr. Hope maintaining that the duty has only 
an inappreciable protective operation, because England has a 
monopoly of the supply of the Indian markets in all but coarse 
goods; the Zimes of India, supporting the position that it has no 
protective operation, because the advantages of India are so great 
that the duty adds but infinitesimally to their incidence; and others 
insisting that it ought to be retained, because the Indian manu- 
facturer requires its aid. The true position, however, is that 
England having virtually lost the coarse trade, and being about to 
be involved in a heavy struggle for the balance, it depends upon 
the course pursued by the Indian authorities whether the contest 
becomes a fair one, or whether, by mere weight of fiscal pressure, 
the English millowner and workmen are sacrificed to their Indian 
rivals. 

So strongly is this my conviction, that if the duty is to be 
removed from « class of goods, 1 am quite content that the Indian 
manufacturers engaged in the coarse trade should continue to 
enjoy the benefit of the duty, which under the circumstances 
will be entirely without effect; whilst I should ask on behalf of 
English manufacturers, that the duty upon the medium and finer 
trades, for which the competition will be real and active, should 
be repealed. I am by no means certain that, even if the duty 
be at once removed, England will not have to retire before the 
natural advantages and resources possessed by India for the supply of 
her own markets; but itis infinitely important that such a change, if 
brought about, should be so gradual as to allow of our drifting into 
our altered circumstances by slow degrees. Neither can it be 
considered a matter of indifference, that our hard-headed and indus- 
trious northern artisans should be able justly to impute to their 
Government misfortune and deprivation of employment as the 
result of the maintenance of a duty, which they may attribute to a 
disposition to foster the trade of India, and transfer occupation 
from the well-paid British workman to the low-waged Hindoo. 
That their minds are well prepared for this complaint is clear 
from remarks that are not uncommon among them, such as the 
following: ‘I cannot see why you capitalists should feel so strongly 
on this question. You can invest your capital in Indian mills, and 
employ the Hindoo at from 3d. to 6d.a day; but, on the other 
hand, the question is a vital one to us, for we cannot go to India 
and work at such wages.”’ 

That the duty is regarded and valued by Indian officials as 
protective is certain. Zhe Moral and Material Progress of India 
for 1872-3, page 109, has the following. “ A great quantity of 
cotton is worked up in India, and the duty on imported piece goods 
fosters and encourages the home manufacture.” The 1875 Tariff 
Revision Committee recommended the imposition of an import duty 
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of 24 per cent. on machinery, on the ground that there appeared 
“no reason for continuing to it the indulgence originally given as 
an encouragement and help to the nascent manufacturing industry 
of India;” but the Government rejected the proposal because it was 
“of opinion that it was as important to encourage manufacturing 
industry now, as at the time these articles received the favour they 
enjoy.” Sir William Muir said, “one chief merit of the present 
measures is, that unfettered export will promote domestic manu- 
facture, not only in this case but in that of cotton goods, and 
we may assuredly hope that India has a new réle before her by 
the growth of a flourishing export trade in her own manufactures.” 


2nd. As regards the assertion “that the duty is insignificant in 
its incidence on account of the smallness of its amount,” I have 
frequently been asked whether so small a duty as 5 per cent. can 
have any influence whatever upon the competition for the supply of 
the Indian markets, and I can well understand that to many it 
must appear a very unimportant thing. It depends, however, very 
much upon the nature of a trade whether a 5 per cent. duty is 
oppressive or not. In small trades where the amount turned over 
is trifling and the rate of profit extremely large, where the income 
is produced by large profits on a small turnover, the effect of a 
5 per cent. duty might not be so serious; but in highly organized 
trades employing a large capital, where the profits are made by a 
small per centage upon a large turnover, the case is widely different, 
and the effect of such a duty may be fatal toa trade. 

Take, for example, the Indian and English mills I have before 
used for the purposes of illustration in the course of this article 
Let us presume that the cost of production, and all charges neces- 
sary to lay the English goods down in the Bombay market, and the 
cost of production in the Bombay mill were the same—and this 
presumption is necessary if we desire to estimate the pressure of 
the duty per se—then we have the Indian mill-owner with a prefer- 
ential sum secured to him by the effect of the duty of £6,000 
a year. Let us then suppose that each mill is worked for thirty years, 
which we may call the average business life of a man. What then 
becomes of their relative position? Why the Indian mill has been 
aided by the duty to the extent of £180,000, besides accumulated 
interest. Suppose then the English mill to have made nothing, 
or to have lost £100,000, the Indian millowner is still, through the 
instrumentality of the duty, a wealthy man. 

The above comparison rests upon the assumption that the two 
mills contain the same number of spindles and looms. It is open to 
the objection that the Indian mill would involve the investment of 
more capital than the English, and that the calculation should be 
made for mills costing the same money, rather than containing the 
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same quantity of machinery. I have assumed in a previous part of 
this article, in order rather-to under than overstate an argument on 
my own side, that a mill costs twice as much in India as in England; 
and if that were so, the Indian millowner would only have half the 
number of spindles and looms possessed by his English rival, and 
the duty would only, capital for capital, give him an advantage of 
£90,000, with interest and compound interest, in his thirty years’ 
competition. I am, however, satisfied that the cost of a mill and 
machinery in India ought not to exceed by more than fifty per 
cent. that of one in England, if the arrangements are properly 
managed throughout, and thus the duty would operate in favour of 
the Indian competitor to the extent of £120,000, and interest, or 
two-thirds, instead of one-half, the amount stated in the original 
comparison. 

I have been told also, that such is the enterprise, intelligence, and 
skill of the Lancashire manufacturer, that should he lose the Indian 
branch of the cotton trade, which supplies one-fifth of the total export 
of cotton goods, he would soon develop other outlets for his products. 

The facts of the case are against this argument. The Annual 
Statement of the Trade of the United Kingdom shows that our 
exports of cottons to all parts of the world, excluding India, were, in 
1870, £58,111,793, and that they had dwindled down in 1875 to 
£55,668,933. It is true that this reduction in value was in a great 
measure due to a fall in the price of the raw material, but there was 
also a falling off in quantities, whilst it is usual for the quantities 
to increase as the price diminishes. 

It must not be forgotten, as bearing upon this point, that our 
best machine makers are everywhere engaged in supplying mills on 
the continent, in America, and India, with machinery, and that 
every market has now to be contended for more keenly than ever; 
that therefore this is not the time when, as Lord Salisbury has said, 
her Majesty’s Government can allow a policy “which Parliament, 
after mature deliberation, has sanctioned, to be set aside without 
special cause in any part of the empire under their direct control.” 

Lord Northbroc!., followed by the Bombay Millowners’ Associa- 
tion, has argued that because our exports of cottons to India were 
greater in 1875 than in the previous year, we had nothing to appre- 
hend from the rivalry of Indian mills, and that, combined with the 
growth of the Indian manufactures, we might also expect an increase 
in our export trade to India. The fact of an increased export of 
cotton goods to India in 1875, certainly proves that the consumption 
of cotton goods in India has enlarged, but this circumstance has no 
bearing whatever upon the question at issue, which is, whether 
India or England, weighted by the duty, is best able to supply the 
markets of India with cotton goods; and the presumption is that 
India, whose mills have made very large profits in the last two or 
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three years, will be better able to meet her requirements than the 
English millowners, whose export trade to India, as is well known, 
has been conducted at a loss during the same period. I havea 
balance-sheet of an Indian mill which shows a profit for the year 
ending the 30th June, 1874, of £27,000, and for the year ending 
June, 1875, of £24,000—that Indian mill not being one-third the 
size of my own. 


3rd. That “ the question should be regarded from an exclusively 
Indian and not in any sense from an Imperial, point of view,”’ seems 
an untenable position when the great imperial interests involved and 
our political relations with India are considered. Holland derives 
a revenue from Java, Spain from Cuba, when Cuba is at peace. 
indeed, with most nations colonies have been principally valued as 
sources of wealth. As a paramount power we are probably the first 
nation to set the example of considering that it is among the obliga- 
tions due toa great dependency, that attention should be given to the 
development of her resources, the promotion of her moral and mate- 
rial progress, the elevation of her people, with singleness of purpose, 
and without the subordination of her trading and commercial 
interests to the promotion of the corresponding elements in the 
prosperity of the ruling state. It is for the credit of England 
that she so regards her duty to India. But it would be carrying dis- 
interestedness to a most extravagant length if, when Indian questions 
arose intermixed with features bearing upon English interests, and 
capable of solution so as to promote the latter without injury to the 
former, it should be deemed a point of honour to ignore the imperial 
point of view, and to act for India not only as if she were an entirely 
independent power, but as if no such nation as England were in 
existence. 

These duties are levied on an article of general consumption in 
India, and are, as we have been told by Lord Halifax, paid by the 
great mass of the people. Their effect is not only to raise the price 
of all imported goods, but also of those produced by the factories 
of India, with, however, this difference, that the increase of price 
on the imported goods goes into the Indian treasury, and that on the 
home manufactured product into the pockets of the Indian mill- 
owner. The consumer, therefore, has not only, through the agency 
of this duty, to contribute to the Indian revenue, but also to add to 
the profits, and thus stimulate the growth, of Indian cotton factories. 
This cannot be an advantage to India if free trade doctrines are 
not delusions. 

Ought we to forget that in estimating the sources of our 
strength for the maintenance of our Indian empire, the sentiment 
of the mass of the British people is not to be disregarded? They 
may be asked to shed their blood and lavish the wealth of the 
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kingdom in defence of this magnificent possession. Is it then 
politic to weaken the material links which bind England and 
India? Our exports to India have averaged £21,331,420 during 
the last six years, and to this amount the average contribution of 
cotton goods and yarns has been £14,759,695, or over two-thirds, 
If this branch of our Indian trade should be lost, the whole value of 
English products consumed in India would be reduced to a com- 
paratively insignificant amount. Might not those who make 
parliaments and dictate the composition of governments ask the 
question, Is India worth the sacrifice? Is it not all the more 
likely that such a question should rise to the lips of artisans, should 
British industries be transferred, by the instrumentality of protec- 
tive duties, from England to India? Is it impossible that the 
motives for the persistent maintenance of a false system, by which 
the cheap labour of the Hindoo supplanted the dearer labour of the 
British workman, should be suspected? We all know that when 
the honour of England is in question, class jealousies are suppressed, 
and that if the great trial should come, all classes would combine to 
vindicate our right and superiority ; but is it wise—by a wilful dis- 
regard of economic principles—universally accepted in England, to 
give occasion for hesitation and not unreasonable discontent ? 

It has been stated as a duty of the Secretary of State for India, 
that he should “study everything from an Indian point of view, and 
make himself the spokesman and defender of India before his 
countrymen at home.’ It seems, however, to be forgotten that the 
Secretary of State for India is a member of the Imperial cabinet, 
responsible like every one of its members to parliament and the 
country for all its measures, not only as they may concern this or 
that colony or dependency, but as they affect imperial concerns, not 
forgetting England as a somewhat important factor in the Empire ; 
and that should he be disposed to leave England entirely out of his 
survey he may be brought “face to face with the fact that the 
supreme power is”’ in parliament. It is idle to attempt to transform 
the Secretary of State into a purely Indian minister. It is the 
province of the Viceroy and the Legislative Council to think exclu- 
sively of India, and of the Secretary of State for India to temper 
their proposals with just that degree of modification which may 
guard imperial interests from being subordinated unduly to Indian 
sectional interests or prejudices, which are not unlikely at times to 
weigh with too heavy a preponderance upon the thought and judg- 
ment of those engrossed with the details of the government of that 
vast empire, with all its complicated organization and infinite 
variety of wants, systems, and stages of development. 


_ Ath. If “it is true that Indian prejudices ‘as well as Indian true 
interests should guide our policy as governors of India,” then pro- 
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bably we should hesitate to punish infanticide, that being regarded 
as consistent with sound economic principles in some important 
districts of India, whilst even Suttee has the support of wide-spread 
native prejudice ; and, probably the most cherished Indian prejudice 
of all is, that it would be for the advantage of India—that, at least, 
it would increase her dignity and give her the blessings of indepen- 
dence—if we were to retire from the country. 

I am inclined to think that it is our duty to India, so long as we 
rule her through the agency of appointees of the crown, to apply to 
the Government of India those economic principles which we have 
proved by experience to be best calculated to promote the well- 
being of nations; and if it is answered that the prejudices of the 
people interpose an impassable barrier in the way of such action, I 
reply that there are many important evidences to the contrary, and 
that the ablest Indian statesmen are not so oppressed by the sense of 
the impossibility of doing in India what is best for her interests. 


5th. Although it is admitted by the Government and many of our 
opponents that this impost ought to go, we are told that “the 
continuance of the duty is indispensable to the equilibrium of Indian 
finance.” 

It ought first to be agreed what is meant by the equilibrium of 
Indian finance. Sir George Campbell would pay for the bulk of 
the “extraordinary public works” out of revenue, and have a 
normal surplus of from two to five millions sterling to meet possible 
contingencies. No objection can be raised to such an aspiration. 
To spend less than your income, to improve your estate, and to lay 
by an annual surplus is creditable and desirable alike to individuals 
and states. With the latter it is the most difficult, because public 
revenues are provided from private purses, and taxpayers are un- 
willing to pay more than is indispensable to meet current expendi- 
ture. Hence it can hardly be expected that the elevated financial 
system which Sir George Campbell prefers can be introduced into 
India. The wealthier nations of Europe are compelled to be less 
ambitious ; and those responsible for the government of India are 
content with a moderate surplus over ordinary expenditure. I am 
afraid, therefore, that we must be satisfied if India can pay her way 
as regards all ordinary expenditure, and if she borrows money when 
she invests on a large scale. 

Lord Northbrook, speaking at the meeting of the Legislative Council 
of India in August last, said, “It will be seen that our surplus in 
four years has amounted to £7,000,000, or more than three times the 
sum which the Home Government desired. This satisfactory result, 
moreover, has been accompanied by a considerable remission of taxa- 
tion. In the year 1873 the income tax, which, during the two 
preceding years had produced a net sum of £1,362,570, was allowed 
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to lapse. The Southern Customs line, which drew its long and 
obstructive length of 800 miles across Central India, has been 
abolished at a considerable sacrifice to the salt revenue; and yet 
in each of the last two years we have realised a very substantial 
surplus. The sound condition of our finances, in my opinion, mainly 
results, on the one hand, from the gradual increase of the revenue in 
consequence of the increased wealth and prosperity of the country, 
and on the other, from the exercise of strict economy in every 
department of the State.” 

Sir William Muir, the Finance Minister of India, said, “Then the 
other main sources of our revenue—land, excise, salt, customs—are 
all in a sound state, and show a tendency to rise, and that in a far 
more marked and rapid way than any increase in the charges of 
administration.””? And when introducing the budget for 1876-7 he 
also used these words: “As most of the improvement is the out- 
come of a progressive advance in the leading branches of the revenue, 
it may be safely concluded that the sources of imperial income are in 
a sound condition, and, indeed, that they never gave better promise 
of prosperity.” 

It is true that all this bright aspect of the condition of the 
Indian revenue, as regards its elastic and progressive character, the 
satisfactory progress and prosperity of all the various sources of 
revenue, is to a certain extent clouded by the loss arising from the 
fall in the value of silver. The gloomy views and predictions 
expressed about the revenue have, however, been advanced irrespec- 
tive of this element of difficulty, and would have been urged equally 
if it had not arisen. I shall examine and criticise some of these 
views, and I think I shall be able to expose their fallacy. 

First, then, as to the progressive character of the revenue. The 
entire revenue of India, in 1840, was £20,124,038, and in 1875, 
£50,570,177, showing a most remarkable increase in thirty-five years. 
It is true that the boundaries of India have been increased by con- 
quests since 1840, and that part of the development of her revenue 
is due to that cause; but so far as I have been able to ascertain, 
the entire revenue derived from these conquests has not exceeded 
£6,000,000 to £7,000,000 sterling per year. The conquered. pro- 
vinces are Scind, the Punjaub, Sattara, Behar, British Burmah, 
Bera, and Oudh. In 1858 the revenue was £31,706,776, since 
which time there has been no addition to territory. Thus, as a 
result of the progress of the wealth and commerce of India, the 
great advance of from £31,706,776 to over £50,000,000 has been 
contributed by the people of India. Then it is often urged that the 
opium revenue is not trustworthy. In 1840 it was only £784,266. 
It has since advanced by gradual stages until in 1875 it had reached 
£8,556,629, and it surely must have undergone the various trials 
and checks to which it is possible for it to be exposed during that 
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lengthened period. The salt revenue was in 1840 £2,696,745, and 
in 1875 £6,227,301. Attention is here called to the great increase 
that has taken place in this branch of Indian revenue, because 
statesmen of Indian celebrity, and Englishmen who have adopted 
their views, are continually declaiming against the salt revenues of 
India. Whenever a demand is made that the protective duties on 
cotton fabrics shall be repealed, they put forward the greater neces- 
sity for the repeal of the salt duties. It is perfectly clear, however, 
that those responsible for the government of India and its finances 
have no earnest intention of giving up this important source 
of income. So far from showing a disposition to give up these 
£6,000,000 sterling a year, they have from time to time increased 
the pressure of the tax, and are constantly engaged in altering and 
probably improving the nature of its incidence, thereby indicating 
that they regard it as a permanent source of revenue, and probably 
as a legitimate means of reaching the great mass of the Indian 
population. Iam not prepared to deny that I should be glad to see 
these taxes reduced, although I cannot think that the millions of 
India should be freed from all share of the cost of the government 
of their own country. But, on the other hand, I must urge that 
the duty on salt is not open to the objection that it is protective, 
and tends to diminish the resources of the people. 

Then when we are told that no new sources of Indian revenue 
can be introduced with advantage, the great development of the 
stamp duty seems to lead to a contrary conclusion, for the stamp 
duty realised only £427,687 in 1840; and although this is a kind 
of tax unknown in the native history of India, the revenue derived 
from it in 1875 had reached £2,758,042. It can therefore hardly 
be said that our statesmen are limited to the ancient modes of 
levying taxes in India. 

Sir George Campbell, in an able and interesting article which 
appeared in this Review in the month of April, entered very fully 
into his views on Indian finance. He stated that there was a defici- 
ency on the year 1874-5 of £4,526,592. - He arrives at this conclu- 
sion by a process of reasoning to which I demur, apparently in 
common with Lord Northbrook, and those most concerned in the 
actual working of Indian finance. It does not seem consistent with 
true principles of finance to debit the expenditure on reproductive 
works to ordinary revenue. Those who advocate this policy are 
undoubtedly largely influenced by the apprehension that much of 
this outlay will be expended on works which are not reproductive, 
and will not pay either directly or indirectly fair interest upon the 
capital invested. Of course it is indispensable that the financiers of 
India should prevent outlay of this unsatisfactory description. It is, 
however, extravagant to propose that India, whose finances are so 
assailed as to their want of strength and power, should invest such 
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sums as four millions annually in what may be called new estate, and 
debit this expenditure to revenue. 

In the charges for the year 1875-6, famine relief stood for 
£656,000, and it may fairly be doubted whether the cost of such a 
famine as that which has just occurred in Bengal and Behar should 
be debited to the ordinary revenue of the current years. It was 
stated by several leading Indians, in the debate on the cost of this 
famine, that it was of a character and intensity which only exhibits 
itself once in a century. India seems to be afflicted by famines like 
this and scarcities, the scarcities being about decennial in their 
appearance. It therefore would have been fair and statesmanlike to 
have distributed the cost of the famine relief over a series of years, 
and not to have made the revenue of India appear so much less 
satisfactory than it really was by debiting nearly seven millions 
sterling to the ordinary revenue of three years. As Lord Northbrook 
has pointed out, when the Irish famine occurred, only two millions 
were debited to the revenue of the year, and the remainder was 
borrowed. 

I think, therefore, that it will be admitted by most, that the cost 
of reproductive works, such as railways and irrigation works, are not 
a fair charge against “ ordinary revenue,” and many will allow that 
the famine charge might have been distributed over a number of 
years. All I think will agree, that if actually paid out of the 
revenue of the years when it occurred, it should not be treated 
as a permanent, continuous source of expenditure, when dealing 
with the question of the adequacy or inadequacy of the Indian 
revenue to pay its way. 

Moreover it happens that Sir George Campbell had before him 
only the “regular estimate” for the year 1874-5, and that since his 
paper was written we have been put in possession of the ‘closed 
accounts” for that year. The actual revenue has exceeded the 
estimated by £500,177, whilst the expenditure is less than was 
estimated by £167,813; and thus, excluding the cost of public works 
extraordinary, being capital invested, Sir George Campbell’s deficit 
of £4,526,592 is converted into a surplus of £319,130. But famine 
charges to the extent of £2,237,860 were debited to the ordinary 
revenue of the year, and but for this the surplus would have been 
£2,556,990, which cannot be considered unsatisfactory. I give 
below a statement which shows the actual results of the Indian 
revenue and expenditure for the years 1870-1 to 1874-5, and the 
regular estimated results for 1875-6, which are likely to prove 
correct, not treating the expenditure on public works extraordinary 
as a charge against revenue, but stating its amount, and showing 
what the surplus in each year would have been but for the famine 
charges, and what it actually was, these being debited :— 
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The statement shows the satisfactory surplus of £12,889,834 on 
the six years, if the famine charge of £6,758,533 is excluded from 
the account, and £6,091,302, if the whole of this heavy amount is 
debited to the last three years. 

The Budget Estimate for 1876-7 shows only the nominal surplus 
of £144,000, estimating the loss by exchange at £2,332,000, or near 
a million more than in the previous year. Let us hope that the 
growth of the Indian revenue will again, as last year, exceed the 
estimate, and that a large surplus will accrue. Be that as it may, 
the loss by the fall in silver is a serious difficulty, and its worst 
feature is that it is impossible to calculate how far it may go 

It has, however, an equally injurious effect upon our Indian export 
trade, and, as the amount to be received from India in payment for 
cotton goods and yarns is, like that which has to be remitted on 
account of the Indian Government, about £15,000,000, the cotton 
trade and the Indian Government suffer to the same extent; and the 
loss by exchange operates as an additional protection, of even heavier 
weight than the duty, in favour of Indian manufactures. 

The loss of the English manufacturer is, of course, no help to the 
Indian Treasury, but it adds urgency to our protest against the 
exposure of our Indian trade in cotton textiles to extinction by the 
continuance of this duty. The Government should remember that if 
the duty contributes to the loss of this trade, it is at the same time 
helping to terminate its own existence. 

In India the telegraphs, barracks, and other important public 
works have been constructed entirely out of ordinary revenue, 
whereas the custom in this country has been always to borrow 
capital for such purposes; and it cannot be doubted that Indian 
resources must be more considerable than is supposed by some, for 


(1) The loss by exchange on London was £1,425,000. 
(2) The estimated loss by exchange is £2, 332, 000. 
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they are able to bear a strain which our Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would never think of imposing upon our own revenue. 

The public mind has been misled as to the true position of the Indian 
exchequer by the statement that there has been no development of the 
revenue since 1870. The revenue in that year was £50,901,081 ; in 
1875-6 it is estimated at £50,991,060; but those who have put 
before the public the fact that the figures or actual total of the revenue 
so nearly correspond in those two years, should not have omitted to 
state that there was an income tax in 1870 amounting to £1,089,503, 
which has since been given up; and that in 1872 there was a 
transference from the Indian imperial revenue to provincial ser- 
vices, to an amount nearly equal to £800,000 a year, whilst, 
according to Lord Northbrook, the southern customs line has 
been abolished at a considerable sacrifice of the ‘salt revenue. We 
have, therefore, a clear loss of about two millions sterling from these 
causes, and it is most gratifying to find that the other sources of 
Indian revenue have recuperated sufficiently to make up for the con- 
cession of these important items ; the state of Indian revenue, there- 
fore, cannot be regarded as calculated to excite the despondency in 
which some indulge, such considerable progress having been made 
in so short a time. 

It is probably not generally known that the ordinary Indian 
revenue has had to provide £50,000,000 sterling for expenditure on 
ordinary public works during the last ten years, and that it was 
stated in the House of Commons, during the last debate on the 
Indian budget, by more than one eminent Indian authority, that the 
public works staff was on a scale of excessive extravagance. It was 
said that it cost from 1} millions to 14 millions sterling annually, 
and the opinion was freely expressed that it ought not to exceed half 
this sum. 

I have endeavoured to show that the Indian import duties on cotton 
goods are protective, and that they are defended on account of their 
protective character; that the competition between England and India 
for the supply of the Indian markets is not, as those combined to defend 
the tax assert, limited to the coarse trade, but that it is a more 
serious and vital struggle for the great bulk of our cotton trade with . 
India; that it would be unjust, impolitic, and most unstatesmanlike 
to expose the capitalists and artisans of England to the obstruction 
of such an incubus, whatever the position of Indian revenue; and 
lastly, that the Indian revenue itself is not in such a position of 
difficulty as to render it impossible to make the concession which 
sound policy dictates; far otherwise, that it is in a fairly elastic and 
healthy state, and only requires sound discrimination in the mode of 
handling it, to render the Indian exchequer one of the most 
prosperous. 


R. Raynsrorp JACKSON. 
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Tue purpose of this article is to collect and compare the several 
enactments relating to compulsory education, and to show how far, 
when thus looked at together, they appear a satisfactory body of 
law. It would be beside this purpose to enter directly upon the 
abstract questions connected with compulsion. The question, for 
example, which is at the root of the matter—the question how far 
interference by governments with the freedom of parents is desirable 
or defensible—may here be entirely passed over. The mere exist- 
ence of the enactments to be examined proves that, with us, this is 
not an open question. It has, in fact, been practically settled since 
the year 1802. Ever since, there has been growing up among us 
that great fabric of State interference which it is our purpose here 
to describe; and, from the day when that fabric was founded, the 
question was settled for ever. For the growth of the fabric to com- 
pletion was merely a matter of time. When once the State had 
insisted upon the children in one- trade being educated, it was im- 
possible that to them should remain confined a benefit equally 
needed by the children in all other trades; and when once children 
had been forced to school from working in useful employments, to 
let the idle and unproductive children go free was an anomaly that 
could not endure. 

Probably few people are aware how great a mass of law upon our 
subject has now grown up—of confused and complicated law, em- 
bodied in a multiplicity of Acts, which represent various distinct 
branches of legislation, and which certainly show no agreement and 
perhaps show some actual conflict. 

The following is a list of the enactments which it is here proposed 
to examine :— 

1. The Factory and Workshop Acts, 1833 to 1874, fourteen ir 
number. 

2. The Coal Mines Regulation Act, 1872. 

3. The Agricultural Children Act, 1873. 

4, An enactment regarding out-door relief (Education Act, 1873, 
section 3). 

5. The Elementary Education Acts, 1870 and 1873; and the 
School Board Bye-laws made under them. 

The first remark which this list suggests is that the law seems 
capable of arrangement under two separate heads—the exclusively 
educational, providing for direct compulsion ; and the incidentally 
educational, attaching an educational condition to the enjoyment of 
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some benefit. The Education Acts and Bye-laws seem to fall under 
the former head, and all the Acts regulating labour under the latter. 
But this logical arrangement is spoiled by the introduction into the 
Education Act, 1873, of the provision which stands fourth on the 
list; for this provision, attaching an educational condition to the 
receipt of out-door relief, is clearly a measure, not of direct, but of 
indirect, compulsion. It may further be remarked, with regard to 
the suggested division, that the Agricultural Children Act stands 
almost upon the dividing line. It is a measure of indirect com- 
pulsion, but it cannot be fairly described as a measure only inci- 
dentally educational. The other Labour Acts, above enumerated, 
may correctly be so described, for they impose several limitations 
and conditions, beside the educational condition, upon the use of a 
child’s labour; but the Agricultural Act imposes no limitation upon 
it, except that the child must be at least eight years old, and 
subjects it to absolutely no condition other than the educational. 
This Act, then, is as nearly as possible of an exclusively educational 
character. 

One more remark upon the list, before individually examining its 
contents. It takes no account of (1) criminal children, compulsorily 
educated in reformatories under the “‘Reformatory Schools Acts 1866 
and 1872;” (2) vagrant, homeless and beggar children, or children 
charged before the magistrates with certain minor offences, or found in 
the company of thieves, or pronounced refractory and unmanageable ; 
who are subject to compulsory education in industrial schools under 
the “Industrial Schools’ Acts 1866 and 1872;” (3) pauper children, 
compulsorily educated in workhouses, district schools, and training 
ships. These classes of children come under special kinds of com- 
pulsion which may be omitted from this general review. They are 
put under a special treatment—not merely educated but also fed, 
clothed, and lodged. As to the reformatory children, they are in 
no way connected with the compulsory systems here to be reviewed, 
and not at all likely to be affected by any change of the law of com- 
pulsion. The industrial schools, on the other hand, are connected 
with the school board system of compulsion, and may be affected 
by a change of the law. Not only may these schools be established 
and maintained by school boards, but they are also very largely 
recruited by school board agency. This, no doubt, is one reason 
why industrial schools have greatly multiplied of late, while 
reformatories have been almost stationary. Indeed, the Inspector, 
in his Report for 1875, specially called attention to what he 
considered the ‘‘ misuse ” of industrial schools by their being made 
into “schools of compulsory education for the ignorant and uncon- 
trollable.” Regarding such schools as primarily intended to check 
crime—as, in his own words, “ preventive and correctional institu- 
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tions—” he objects to the use made of them by school boards in order 
to supply certain deficiencies which experience has found in the 
Education Acts. For, under the Education Acts, boards can only 
proceed against the parent: they cannot deal directly with the child, 
and take him into their own guardianship. But they find many cases, 
in which the child either has no “proper guardianship,” or has a 
parent or guardian who represents “that he is unable to control” 
him, and, in such cases, the boards avail themselves of the Industrial 
Schools Act to secure for the child an education, which they could not 
prevail on the guardian to give him, or which he would himself evade 
by habitual and incorrigible truancy. The use so made of industrial 
schools by school boards is large and increasing. Thus, during four 
years the following numbers of children, respectively, were sent by 
the London School Board to industrial schools, 228, 503, 627, and 
608; and the board has now six officers employed in sending fit 
cases to such schools. But the Industrial Schools Act does not 
exactly answer the purpose. The shortest term of detention which 
it contemplates, is a period of eighteen months, and where boards 
procure the committal of those children, whom Lord Sandon has 
taught us to call “ wastrels,” shorter terms would often be prefer- 
able. Enforced separations of parents from children should obviously 
be as short as possible; and the law should avoid offering facilities 
to parents for escaping responsibility by handing over their children 
into bondage. Hence the Education Bill now before the House 
provides for committals to industrial schools for periods so short 
as one month. 

1. The Factory Acts, which stand at the head of our list, have 
been described as fourteen in number and as extending from 1833 to 
1874. This by no means includes all that have been passed, but those 
which it omits have, with one exception, been repealed. This one, 
although practically obsolete, deserves attention as first of the series. 
This is the Act of 1802, passed under the Addington Administra- 
tion, by the first Sir Robert Peel. Its educational provisions are as 
follows :—Apprentices in cotton and woollen mills shall, during the 
first four years of their apprenticeship, be taught “reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, or either of them,” upon every working day, during 
the hours of work, by a teacher provided and paid by their employer; 
also, they shall receive religious instruction for an hour every Sun- 
day, and, if members of the Church of England, shall be examined 
once a year by the parochial clergyman, and, when of fit age, be pre- 
sented for confirmation ; also, they shall be made to attend divine 
service at least once a month. 

These provisions differ from those of the later unrepealed Acts in 
that (1) the persons who are the objects of them, the “ apprentices,” 
are not defined by age or otherwise; (2) the time during which they 
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are to be under instruction on each working day is not specified ; (3) 
no mention is made of schools as separate institutions—the instruc- 
tion is to be given within the mill; (4) it is not made the duty of 
any Government officer to see that the law is observed : it is merely 
enjoined upon the justices of the peace to make arrangements for 
ensuring its observance; (5) this alone of the Factory Acts makes 
provision for religious instruction. 

In the thirty years following 1802 six Acts were passed for the 
further regulation of cotton factories; but these Acts related almost 
wholly to hours of work and sanitary rules, and, educationally, added 
nothing to the provisions of 1802. The first of the six, indeed, 
passed in 1819, made an important step towards our present factory 
law in its educational bearings, by fixing an age under which 
children might not be employed. The age so fixed was nine—an 
age retained in the Act of 1831, which, coming last of the six Acts 
above referred to, repealed all preceding Factory Acts, except the 
Act of 1802, but was itself repealed, two years later, by an Act which 
(although practically superseded so far as regards its educational 
provisions) is still unrepealed, and is regarded as the foundation of 
the present factory law. This Act is the Act of 1833, brought in 
by Lord Ashley (the present Lord Shaftesbury), and taken up and 
with some modifications passed—one of the firstfruits of the Reform 
Bill—by Lord Althorp, then leader of the House of Commons. This 
Act, after reciting in words applicable to the Agricultural Children 
Act, that the provisions of the Act of 1802 had been evaded ‘“ partly 
in consequence of the want of the appointment of proper visitors or 
officers whose special duty it was to enforce their execution,” proceeds 
to provide for the appointment of Inspectors of Factories who are to 
require the observance of the educational, as well as of the other, 
regulations of the Act. These educational regulations are as follows :— 
Children from nine years of age (the earliest age at which employ- 
ment in factories is by this Act permitted) up to thirteen years of age 
are to attend during at least two hours a day upon six days of every 
week at a school chosen by the parents, or, in default of such choice, 
appointed by the Inspector. In the latter case, the Inspector may 
order the employer to deduct from the child’s wages a sum not 
exceeding one-twelfth of them, and to pay the same to the school- 
teacher. If the Inspector thinks the teacher incompetent, he may 
stop this payment. If he thinks an additional school requisite, he 
may “establish or procure the establishment of such school ” out of 
(presumably, but the Act is not clear on this point) the fines im- 
posed upon parents and employers; for both were made liable to 
fines, the parents up to twenty shillings, the employers up to twenty 
pounds. This Act applies to nearly all the textile manufactures— 
cotton, woollen, worsted, hemp, flax, tow, linen, or silk. 
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The advances made by the above provisions beyond the Act of 
1802 were great. First, there was the institution of Inspectors. 
Second, there was the definition of school-age by the same method 
as has been used in subsequent Factory Acts; that is to say, by the 
fixing of a limit of age under which children could not be employed, 
and of another limit beyond which they ceased to be “children” and. 
became “young persons”—a promotion which emancipated them 
from school. Third, it was recognised to be the parent’s duty, 
as well as the employer’s, to see that the child was educated, 
and to be the parent’s right to select the school; for the Act of 1802, 
in its directions and penalties, had regard to the employer only, and, 
as we have observed, nothing was said in it about choice of schools, 
probably because, in those days, there were in most places no schools 
to choose between. Fourth, some sort of consideration was to be 
given to the question whether the teacher could teach or not. The 
Act of 1802 had laid down, indeed, that he was to be a “ discreet 
and proper person ;”” but by whom and how his discretion and pro- 
priety were to be tested was very insufficiently, if at all, indicated. 
Fifth, there was some sort of feeble provision for the supply of addi- 
tional school-accommodation where it was wanted. 

The next Factory Act, passed by Sir James Graham under Sir 
Robert Peel’s administration in 1844, is so far in force to this day as 
to be of the highest importance. Like the preceding Act, it applies to 
the textile manufactures, and, by the inclusion of hair and jute, com- 
pletes the list of them. Its educational provisions are as follows :— 
Children from eight years of age (when their employment, by this 
Act, was allowed to commence—a year earlier than had been allowed 
by the Act of 1833) up to thirteen years of age are to be made by 
their parents to attend school in either of the two following ways :— 
(1) If the children be employed every day, they must attend school 
every day, except Saturday, for three continuous hours, or, in winter 
afternoons, for two hours and a half; (2) if they be employed only 
upon every second day, they must upon the alternate days, except 
Saturday, attend school for five hours a day. The employer, if 
required by the Inspector, must pay school-fees up to the amount of 
twopence a week for each child, and may, for the purpose of this 
payment, deduct from the child’s wages a part not exceeding one- 
twelfth. The Inspector may refuse to recognise attendance at a 
school pronounced by him to be grossly inefficient, but must not do 
so without naming another school for the children; which other 
school must be within two miles of the factory. The penalties, for 
employers, may range between one pound and three; for parents, 
between five shillings and a pound. 

This Act virtually repealed, by entirely superseding, the rules for 
school-attendance contained in the Act of 1833; and by its new 
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rules upon this subject, together with its directions limiting the 
hours of employment, it led to the use of double sets, or “ shifts,” of 
children, alternately relieving each other, and thereby invented the 
“half-timer.” A high authority, indeed (Mr. Redgrave), states 
that the Act of 1833 had “rendered a double set of children neces- 
sary,’ and adds the remark, interesting as explanatory of the 
legislation of 1844, that it was in consequence of “ the great effect 
thus produced upon the supply of labour that the subsequent Act 
(1844) permitted the employment of children at eight years of age,” 
instead of nine. But I am supported by the recent Factory Com- 
mission in pronouncing the half-timer, as now understood, to be the 
invention of 1844 rather than of 1833 (Report, vol. i., p. Ix.). 

The Act of 1844 was followed in 1846, 1850, 1853, 1856, 1861, and 
1864 by a series of Acts which did not alter its educational provi- 
sions, and of which we need only sum up the results. Ropewalks were 
specially exempted from it in 1846, only, however, to fall under it 
again in 1867, so far as they are covered by the general words, below 
quoted, of the “Factory Acts Extension Act 1867.” The Acts of 
1850, 1853, and 1856 were entirely without educational purpose or 
effect. The Act of 1861 brought lace factories under the educational 
and other provisions of the Act of 1844; and, in 1864, those pro- 
visions were extended to the following miscellaneous list of trades: 
the manufactures of earthenware, lucifer matches, percussion caps, 
and cartridges, and the employments of paper-staining and fustian- 
cutting. In 1867, the Act of 1844 gained a still wider compre- 
hensiveness by the Extension Act above referred to; which, after 
specially subjecting to it all sorts of iron, copper, steel, gutta percha, 
and india rubber works, the manufactures of paper, glass, and 
tobacco, and the employments of printing and bookbinding, declared 
it, in general terms, to apply to “any premises in the same occupa- 
tion, within the precincts of which fifty or more persons are employed 
in any manufacturing process.” 

._, In this year, 1867, a year memorable in the history of indirect 
compulsion, there was also passed, by Lord Derby’s Government, 
the “ Workshops Regulation Act.” This Act was passed in con- 
sequence of the Report of the Children’s Employment Commission, 
1862-67, which had pointed out that the result of “extending the 
Factory Acts to large establishments, while omitting the smaller, 
would be to drive away work from large and generally well-con- 
ducted establishments into places less healthy and worse regulated ” 
(Factory Commission, 1876, Report, vol. i., p. xciv.). The Act 
defines a ‘ workshop” as “ any place whatever in which any handi- 
craft is carried on by any child, young person, or woman,” and 
defines “handicraft” in the same elaborately comprehensive terms, 
which are used in the Extension Act just described as a definition 
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for “ manufacturing process.” Thus, “workshops” do not differ in 
kind from establishments to which the Factory Acts are extended. 
Since, however, establishments subject to the Factory Acts are 
exempted from the Workshop Act, the application of that Act is 
limited (with a few exceptions) to establishments which belong to in- 
dustries not expressly referred to in the Factory Acts, and which, by 
reason of their employing less than fifty hands, are not brought under 
the Factory Acts by the general words above quoted, of the “ Factory 
Acts Extension Act, 1867.” To all such small establishments, except 
bakehouses, the Workshop Act applies. Its provisions, so far as they 
concern us, are as follows. It allows children to be employed at 
eight years of age, like the Factory Act of 1844. From eight up 
to thirteen, children are to be made by their parents to attend school 
at least ten hours a week, unless there is no school within a mile. 
As under the Factory Act, the employer must pay the school-fees, 
if required so to do, up to twopence a week, and may deduct one- 
twelfth of the child's wages for this purpose. If a school is pro- 
nounced grossly inefficient by an Inspector of Factories, attendance 
at it may not be accepted under this Act any more than under the 
Factory Act, unless there is no other school within a mile. The 
Inspectors of Factories, however, were not named in the Workshop 
Act as the authorities to work it. It was to be enforced in different 
localities by different local authorities, Sewer Commissioners, Ves- 
tries, Town Councils, Local Boards, and Improvement Commis- 
sioners. 

In 1870, the “‘ Extension Act 1867,” above mentioned, was itself 
extended to print works and bleaching and dyeing works; which 
had been expressly excepted from it by its fifth section. Thus these 
industries also were brought under the educational provisions of 
1844, In 1871 the enforcement of the Workshop Act was taken 
from the local authorities, above referred to, and was given to the 
Inspectors of Factories. The local authorities had almost universally 
failed to enforce the Act—a failure which was not without its 
significance as a guide for future legislation. 

We now come to the last of the series of Factory Acts, taken up 
by the present Government from its introducer, Mr. Mundella, and 
passed with some modifications by Mr. Cross in 1874. It made some 
important educational changes, but its operation is limited to the 
textile factories as defined in the Act of 1844, and, with the excep- 
tion of lace works, does not affect any of the industries subsequently 
brought under that Act. The provisions of 1874, so far as they 
concern education, are as follows :—They forbid the employment of 
children under ten, and declare childhood to last till fourteen, thus 
altering the factory school-age from the period between eight and 
thirteen to the period between ten and fourteen, and thereby, it will 
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be observed, making it shorter by a year. Further, a “child” may 
still become a “ young person” under these provisions at thirteen, 
and thenceforth be free of school, if certified by the Education 
Department to have attained a certain educational standard: so the 
school-age under this Act need not necessarily be longer. than from 
ten to thirteen. Children within the meaning of the Act must 
attend school in either of the two ways specified in the Act of 1844 ; 
but with this difference, that the school must be one recognised by 
the Education Department as efficient. A child may, however, 
attend a school not so recognised, provided that either (1) the 
school-district (under the Education Acts), in which such school is 
situated, has not been declared by the Education Department to be 
sufficiently provided with school-accommodation, or (2) there is no 
school recognised by the Department within two miles of the factory. 

The former of these two provisoes is strangely drawn. As it 
stands, a factory child, although the factory is in a district amply 
supplied with recognised schools, may pass by these efficient schools 
and go to an unrecognised school in an adjoining school-district (and 
the lax conduct of the inefficient schools is often no small induce- 
ment), provided that such adjoining district be insufficiently supplied 
with school-accommodation. One would have thought the material 
point to be, not whether the schoo/ was, but whether the factory and 
the child’s home were, in a district sufficiently provided with 
recognised schools. The two provisoes might thus have exhausted 
between them the reasonable grounds for attendance at an unre- 
cognised school. The first proviso would have said, “ A child need 
not go to a recognised school, if he works in a district which has not 
got room enough in its recognised schools for all its children: ” the 
second would have added, “he need not attend a recognised school, 
even though he works in a district with room enough for all its 
children in its recognised schools, unless one of those schools is within 
two miles of him.” 

Again, a question arises, whether this proviso does not nullify the 
enactment. Our factories are mostly situated in the big, growing 
boroughs, and it may be. doubted whether many of these can ever be 
pronounced by the Education Department “sufficiently provided 
with public school-accommodation.” Their rapid increase makes 
such a declaration difficult ; and if in the case of any borough such a 
declaration were made, an unfortunate consequence would appear to 
ensue. The school board of such borough would seem to be thence- 
forward debarred from borrowing money. For boards can only 
borrow with the consent of the Education Department and for the 
purpose of supplying public school-accommodation. Now the 
Department can only consent when they are satisfied that the school- 
accommodation which the board proposes to supply “is required in 
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order to provide for the educational wants of the district’? (Education 
Act 1878, §10). But if the Department acting under this Factory 
Act declared a district “sufficiently provided with public school- 
accommodation,” it is difficult to see how they could afterwards be 
satisfied that any additional school-accommodation, which the board 
proposed to supply, was “required in order to provide for the 
educational wants of the district,” or how, if not so satisfied, they 
could consent toa loan. Thus we seem to be in a dilemma with 
regard to this enactment requiring attendance at a recognised school. 
The requirement cannot be enforced without the making of a certain 
declaration most difficult to make in those districts in which it is of 
most importance that the requirement should be enforced ; and if in 
any of those districts the declaration were made, the consequence, 
certainly untoward, would seem to ensue, that the school board of that 
district could not borrow any more money. 

This Act of 1874, it will be observed, postpones (1) the com-: 
mencement. of labour from eight to ten, (2) the commencement 
of full-time labour from thirteen to fourteen, unless the child pass 
an examination at thirteen. Whether the former alteration is to be 
an educational gain or not, depends upon what is done for enforcing 
school-attendance up to ten. If nothing were done, the alteration 
would be an educational loss: for, generally, the future half-timer 
puts off school until he enters the mill. The second alteration is 
reported by the Factory Commission to be no educational gain. At 
present, this is the only Act which tries to stretch the school age 
beyond thirteen. And such isolated endeavour must fail: all 
advance must be along the whole line. Children who cannot pass 
the examination, and thereby become full-timers at thirteen, will not, 
says the Report, continue as half-timers. They will simply go to 
some occupation not subject to this Act, or, possibly, remain 
unemployed. Having reached thirteen, they are safe from school- 
boards—safe, indeed, when they get from under this Act, from 
every existing form of compulsion. 

Having now shortly reviewed the Factory and Workshop Acts, 
we may consider how far they exhibit that complexity and confusion 
which we stated to be characteristic of our law of compulsory 
edueation. Viewed in regard to the whole body of their provisions, 
these Acts have been universally denounced—by Mr. Cross no less 
than by Mr. Mundella—as complicated to the very verge of unin- 
telligibility. “A more confused jumble of legislative enactments 
does not exist in the Statute Book,” says Mr. Redgrave, Inspector 
of Factories, quoting from a high legal authority. Mere, however, 
where we need only view the Acts in regard to their educational 
provisions, we need only ask, whether any of the complexity thus 
attributed to the Acts is observable in this particular part of ‘nem. 
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Let us take a few instances and see. A is a boy of nine, employed 
in a print-works factory: what are the educational provisions 
applicable to him? First, we look at the latest and lastly-described 
Factory Act, and we find that print-works are not subject to it ; 
for it only affects industries regulated by the “Factory Acts 1833 to 
1856” and the “ Lace Factory Act 1861,” and, on reference to 
those Acts, we discover that print-works are not among such 
industries. Thus driven from the latest of the series, we look back 
through the Factory Acts in search of something applicable to our 
boy; and we find that in 1870 print-works were specially provided 
for by the “ Factory and Workshop Act 1870,’’ to which allusion has 
above been made. This Act, however, contained no educational 
provisions. It merely repealed certain Acts relating to print-works, 
which would, if unrepealed, have answered our question; and, in 
lieu of those Acts so repealed, it placed print-works under the 
“Factory Acts Extension Act, 1867.” But our search does not end 
with this Act of 1867; for it also, as we have seen, contains no 
educational provisions. It only brings the industries to which it 
applies under several earlier Acts, and, on looking back through 
these, we at length make out that A’s education is regulated by the 
Factory Act 1844, and that he must therefore attend school in either 
of the two ways there prescribed. B is another boy of nine, resident 
in a town where the only mills are textile factories subject to the Act 
of 1874. As children under ten cannot be employed in such 
factories, he escapes compulsory education under the Labour Acts, 
though he is not less fit to work and not less in want of education than 
A. Clives in the same town as B, but, being eleven, can work in the 
mills. So he must attend school as much as A; but since C’s mill is 
under the Act of 1874 and A’s under the Act of 1844, they get different 
kinds of schooling. C must go toa school recognised by the Education 
Department; but a school, of which the teacher has not been pro- 
nounced grossly incompetent by the Inspector of Factories, is good 
enough for A, although it may have been declared inefficient by 
the Inspector of Schools, and although the Inspector of Factories, 
who lets it pass uncondemned, may have been appointed (if for any 
special qualification) for his surgical or mechanical knowledge, and 
without any regard to his capability of determining the worth of a 
school. Again, C must attend school until he is fourteen; while A 
can cease from attending at thirteen. D, a fourth boy, works at an 
industry not specially referred to by the Factory Acts, and in an 
establishment employing only forty-nine hands. He falls under the 
Workshop Act. Two days a week is all the schooling the law requires 
for him. D’s brother, E, works next door, at the same trade, but in 
a bigger establishment, employing fifty-one hands. Such an estab- 
lishment is, as we have seen, brought by the Extension Act, 1867, 
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under the Factory Acts; and so E gets half-time schooling daily. 
The legislature has decreed that the two more hands employed in 
F’s establishment shall give him considerable educational advantages 
over D; and we can only hope that D’s confidence in the wisdom 
of Parliament remains unabated. F and G are another pair of 
brothers, both working at a biscuit factory. F works in the part 
of the Factory where they bake the biscuits. This part is clearly 
a ‘ Bakehouse ” within the meaning of the “‘ Bakehouses Act, 1863,” 
and, as such, is, as we have seen, excepted from the ‘“ Workshop 
Act, 1867.” Now the Bakehouses Act has no educational provisions 
at all. Hence, F has no schooling at all guaranteed to him. G 
works in another room of the establishment which contains no ovens, 
and over which the Inspectors of Factories have therefore been able 
to push their authority under the Workshop Act. So he gets his 
two days a week in school. But the ovens in the room with F 
debar him from all educational privileges; and, indeed, by putting 
him under an Act which is lax in its provisions and loosely worked 
—being still confided to “local authorities’—these ovens expose 
him to various other inconveniences. Delicate children, whose 
employment for ten hours a day in the lighter processes of biscuit 
making has been disallowed, are occasionally, says a Sub-inspector 
of Factories, (see Factory Commission Report, vol. i., p. xviii.) 
“ sent down into the bakehouse where they can be employed appar- 
ently for sixteen hours at a stretch. This arrangement, I am 
informed, is facetiously described as ‘putting them into the hot- 
house to mature.’”” Such genial and kindly banter must do muck 
to console the poor victims. 

Again, the limits, by which school-age is bounded under tha 
Factory Acts, are more various than the above sketch could point 
out. We have seen that the “child”? of the Act of 1844 is between 
eight and thirteen; of the Act of 1874, is between ten and fourteen, 
unless, by attaining a certain educational standard, he can constitute 
himself a “young person” at thirteen. We may add that, by 
special provisions affecting certain trades, employment is made to 
commence even later than ten. Thus, in fustian-cutting, the 
“child ” is from eleven to thirteen; and in metal-grinding child- 
hood is similarly bounded; while in glass-melting (from which girls 
are excluded) the “child” is a boy between twelve and thirteen. 
In brick-making, from which ulso girls are excluded, the “ child” is 
a boy between ten and thirteen. Similarly, the other Labour Acts, 
which we are about to consider, define childhood in their own various 
fashions. They say “it is a wise child that knows its own father :” 
but what shall be said of the wisdom of a futher who, in spite of this 
variety of definition, knows whether his own offspring is a “ child,” 
or not ? 
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These are a few of the complexities of these Acts. With regard 
to their educational efficiency, much evidence has lately been taken 
by a Commission, whose report, admirably drawn up by their Secre- 
tary (Sir George Young), has already been often referred to. The 
results of the evidence may be thus summed up. The half-time 
school-attendance under the Factory Acts has done good service, 
especially the half-day attendance, which is much more useful (and, 
luckily, much more common) than the alternate-day attendance. 
The Workshop Act has, on the other hand, been educationally 
valueless. The school-attendance of ten hours a week prescribed 
by it would, if enforced, be insufficient for the children, and most 
detrimental to any well-organised school which consented to admit 
them. This, of course, assumes that the attendance is made 
cumulatively as the Act permits—is crowded into two days, in fact 
—and is not spread out over the week. Such cumulative attend- 
ance is bad for the progress both of the children and of the school 
which admits them. Nor is even this attendance enforced. The 
inspection of the factories is effective ; but the workshops are, both in 
the serious and slang sense, far too many for the Inspectors. Besides, 
the Workshop Act is full of flaws. It requires no proof of age, 
either from registrar or surgeon. In the factories there is cheating 
enough about age; but in the workshops there is not even the 
surgeon to look into the child’s mouth, in the veterinary-like factory 
fashion, and guess what the age is from the teeth. Again, the ten- 
hours attendance is only required in a week during the whole of 
which the child has been employed in the workshop, sothat any break in 
the employment, however small, altogether releases from the require- 
ment. Fortunately, in some places—in Sheffield for instance— 
where there is a general desire for education, employers make the 
workshop children attend half-time, as if they were factory children; 
but no thanks to the Workshop Act for that. In such places, the 
two classes of children are taught together, and are not distinguish- 
able from each other, in the Public Elementary Schools, In fact, 
the Inspectors of Schools know nothing of ten-hours children; for 
the workshop children who avail themselves of their Act to attend 
merely during this minimum time do not go to inspected schools but 
to Adventure Schools, or, as Mr. Mundella prefers to call them, 
“ Evasion Schools.” 

2. Second to the “ Factory and Workshop Acts” upon our list 
comes the “‘ Coal Mines Regulation Act 1872.”’ The legislation which 
led up to this Act resembles the Factory legislation in that it began 
by being generally humanitarian, and has recently become more and 
more specially educational. The first Act we have to mention was 
passed in 1842, and, like the Factory Act of 1833, was one of Lord 
Shaftesbury’s services to the cause of humanity. Armed with the 
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report of a Commission, which had been inquiring about mining, 
and which, among other horrors justifying Lord Shaftesbury’s 
designation of their report as “that terrible document,” stated, that 
infants of four years old were to be found working in the depths of 
our collieries, Lord Shaftesbury passed an Act prohibiting all females, 
and all boys under ten years of age, from being employed under- 
ground. In 1850 and 1855 further Acts were passed, attempting to 
establish an efficient system of mine inspection. In 1860 Sir George 
Cornewall Lewis passed the first Act containing educational provisions 
applicable to mines. The existing law, that no boy under ten was to 
be employed underground, was re-enacted, and a further enactment 
was added, that no boy under twelve was to be employed underground 
unless the employer had obtained a certificate “‘ under the hand of a 
competent schoolmaster” to the effect either that the boy could read 
and write, or that he had attended school for three hours a day, on 
two days a week, during the preceding month. These provisions 
naturally proved to be of no educational use whatsoever. Lord Morley 
described them to the House of Lords as the “ merest farce”’ in the 
course of introducing the Act of 1872 with an interesting review of 
the Acts that had preceded it. In 1872 two Mine Acts were passed 
by Mr. Bruce (Lord Aberdare): one for Coal Mines, the other for 
Metalliferous Mines. The latter, which prohibited all females, and all 
boys under twelve, from working underground, contained no educa- 
tional provisions. The idea of the Legislature appears to have been, 
that the boys between twelve and thirteen employed underground, 
and all children employed “on the bank,” would be educationally 
provided for by the Factory and Workshop Acts, or by the direct 
compulsion of school boards. The Coal Mines Act, on the other hand, 
permitted the employment underground of boys between ten and 
twelve where the coal-seams were thin, and for such boys made some 
educational provision. They must attend school, if there is one 
within two miles, during twenty hours every fortnight, and of these 
twenty hours not more than three may be continuous, not more than 
five may be in one day, not more than twelve in one week, The 
employer must, if required to do so, pay the boy’s school-fees up to two- 
pence a week, and may deduct from the boy’s wages any sum so paid 
up to one-twelfth of those wages. The Inspector of Mines may refuse 
to accept attendance at a school pronounced inefficient by him, but 
such refusal is subject to an appeal to the Education Department 
(under the Factory Act 1844 and the Workshop Act, appeals in 
similar cases lie to the Home Office), and can only take effect when 
there is another school for the children to attend within two miles. 
It will be observed, that these educational provisions are in the 
main modelled upon the Workshop Act. That Act requires an 
attendance of ten hours a week; this Act requires an attendance of 
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twenty hours a fortnight. The reason why the cumulative system 
of attendance was, with some limitations, adopted in this Act, is 
said to have been, that the danger arising from very frequent 
ascents and descents of the mine-shafts might be avoided. What- 
ever the reason for its adoption, the system has unquestionably 
failed. So far as education is concerned, the Coal Mines Regulation 
Act may be asserted to have all the faults of the Workshop Act, 
besides some of its own. It only professes to provide for the 
education of children up to twelve years of age, while the Workshop 
Act provides for them up to thirteen. ‘‘The Mines Act,” says an 
Inspector of Factories, “allowing a child to work full time at 
twelve, makes a coal-mine a refuge for any child who gets punished 
for failing to attend regularly at school, i.e., a refuge for those 
children who stand most in need of education, This privilege 
undoes much of the good wrought by the Factory Acts.” All the 
other Inspectors of Factories bear similar testimony. Again, with 
regard to children employed “on the bank” at mines, there is 
a conflict of jurisdiction between the Inspectors of Mines and of 
Factories, the consequence of which is that the children are not 
looked after by either. Mr. Oakeley, Inspector of Schools in 
Durham, who alike from the position of his district and from his 
own ability is probably the best qualified person in the country to 
pronounce an opinion upon the subject, declared the Act a failure, 
educationally, in 1878, and has only been confirmed in this view by 
his two years of subsequent experience. The Inspectors of Mines 
have too many other duties to be able to attend to education, even 
if they knew how; and the Colliery schoolmasters naturally like to 
work amicably with the Colliery “viewers,” by whom they are 
appointed. The consequence is, that the Act, which at best could 
do little for education, is systematically violated. 

3. Third upon our list comes the “ Agricultural Children Act 
1873.” Its provisions, shortly stated, are as follows :—Children under 
eight may not be employed in agriculture, except by the parent, on his 
own land. Children between eight and twelve may not be employed, 
unless the parent has obtained, and the employer has seen, a certi- 
ficate, dated not more than a year previous to the employment, 
certifying the age of the child and that the child, if the age is 
under ten, has attended school two hundred and fifty times, if the 
age is over ten, one hundred und fifty times, during the year 
preceding the date of the certificate. The school attended must be 
a school recognised by the Education Department or the Local 
Government Board, unless there is no such school within two miles 
of the child’s home. Children are exempt from the above require- 
ment if certified by the Inspector of Schools to have “ reached” 
(which the Education Department interprets to mean “passed in 
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all the three elementary subjects” under) Standard IV. In “ agri- 
ciltural gangs,” no child is to be employed under ten. There 
are certain provisoes (not greatly needed) to prevent the Act from 
working too stringently; the penalties are not to exceed, for 
employers £5, for other persons (presumably parents) £1, but may be 
as low as the magistrates please ; and there is nobody appointed to 
work the Act. 

It may be observed that this Act was introduced by a leading 
Conservative, the representative farmer, Mr. ©. S. Read, and that, 
in introducing it, he hardly claimed that it was likely to effect 
much. He called it “an extension of the principles of the Fac- 
tory Acts, in a mitigated form, to agriculture;”’ and, in defence of 
the very mitigated form indeed in which his Bill embodied those 
principles, he urged that ‘“‘ employment in farming operations, being 
essentially healthy,” did not need much limitation. Indeed, the 
way he played fast-and-loose with “the principles of the Factory 
Acts” is worthy of observation. When excusing his Bill for permit- 
ting employment at so early an age as eight, he thought “ it would 
not be wise to alter the Factory Acts and the other statutes which 
start at the age of eight;” but, when excusing it for not having 
made its educational provisions extend, like the Factory Acts, up to 
the age of thirteen, he frankly affirmed: “ My answer is, that I do 
not think there is any reason why a child who has reached the age 
of twelve should not have received ample education . . . . In illus- 
tration of what I am advancing, I may state that there is a boy upon 
my farm who is assisting his father in attending to my bullocks. 
This boy can do sums in vulgar fractions, and I am sure that he 
could pass a school-examination better than I could, although that, 
perhaps, may be no great commendation for him, and he is just 
twelve years old.” 

This boy who is “attending to bullocks,” and certain other 
children working in “ market-gardens and orchards,” whom Mr. 
Read cited as instances of the class who would come under his 
Act, lead us to point out, that, if the Act worked, it would be 
necessary to settle what “agricultural work” was. Is gardening 
agriculture, or is horticulture to be distinguished from agriculture, 
and, if so, is a market-garden, or an orchard, to be regarded as 
“ager” or as “hortus?” Is Mr. Read certain that his typical 
children “gathering apples in orchards” are doing “ agricultural 
work?” And as to that boy “attending to bullocks,” surely when 
so engaged he is pursuing a pastoral vocation, and is no more 
doing “agricultural work” than when he is engaged upon his 
yuigar fractions. ‘“ Barking” and “ acorning ”’—occupations, which, 
according to the School Inspectors, employ great numbers of country 
children—are they to be held “ agricultural” ? 
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If the Act worked, on questions so trivial would depend the 
momentous issue for thousands of children, whether they were to 
get some education or none. The ‘Agricultural Children Act” is 
the only law of compulsory education applicable to nine-tenths of 
the country, and only those children who are doing “agricultural 
work” can profit by its provisions. 

We say advisedly “some education or none ;’’ for, in truth, all 
they would get under this Act, if it worked, would be little worth. 
Take an instance:—A certificate issued on the 28th of February, 
1876, stating that A.B., a boy certified to be ten years of age, 
had attended school one hundred and fifty times since the Ist of 
February, 1875, would be in force for one year from the date of 
its issue—that is to say, until the 28th of February, 1877, and would 
therefore enable a farmer to employ A.B. up to that date—-say, 
for instance, during the first two months of 1877. Now, since 
A.B. could have made his one hundred and fifty attendances in fifteeen 
weeks, he might have got them over by the middle of June, 1875. 
So he might thus be working for two months of 1877 without any 
contravention of the Act, although he had not been inside a school 
during the whole year 1876, or during the last six months of 1875. 

But the Act does not work. If it was only a failure, no harm, at 
least, might have been done. But the worst of it is, that, just at first, 
the people in many districts believed in it, and the schools were 
suddenly crowded with rough, untaught children, come to qualify 
themselves for employment under the new law. The effect was bad 
on the schools, and was worse upon the people ; for soon they came 
to discover that the children who had not gone to school were in no 
way worse off in respect to employment than those who had gone, 
and that parents and employers who had tried to keep the law were 
simply laughed at for their pains. Of course, the sudden influx to 
the schools quickly abated, and then ceased; and a general feeling 
against compulsory education, as a poor sort of sham, was very 
widely created. It is in evidence, that in some parts of the country 
the people now do not believe there was any such Act. They think 
it was the “Mrs. Harris” of compulsory legislation, a figment of the 
parson’s brain, paraded before them in order to feed the Church 
school and thereby (for there is a popular impression that attend- 
ance at the Church school in some mysterious way benefits the 
parson) to do good to himself. It would have been far better for 
education if this Act had never passed. The Education Bill now 
proposes to repeal it; and no Act could be repealed with less loss. 

4. The fourth law upon our list is the enactment relating to out- 
door relief. By the Act known as Denison’s Act, Guardians were 
permitted to pay school-fees for the children of persons receiving 
out-door relief, but were not permitted to make the attendance at 
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school of such children a condition of the relief. The third section 
of the Elementary Education Act 1873, repeals Denison’s Act, and 
makes it a condition of continuous out-door relief that for every child 
between five and thirteen years of age of the person so relieved 
“education in reading, writing, and arithmetic shall be provided,” 
unless the child (1) falls within certain cases excused by section 74 
of the Education Act 1870 from having to attend school under a 
school board bye-law, or (2) has reached a certain prescribed educa- 
tional standard, or (3) is being educated under the Agricultural 
Children Act. 

Of all the enactments of compulsory education this is one of the 
most curiously fashioned. The main direction says nothing about 
any particular school, or, indeed, about any school at all. But 
attached to it are provisoes and exceptions which do not in the 
least fit in with it, and which seem very clearly to contemplate 
attendance at a Public Elementary School; that is to say, a school 
which conforms with all the conditions of the Government annual 
grants. Not unnaturally the guardians have been puzzled as to 
where, and how, the prescribed “ education in reading, writing, and 
arithmetic” should “be provided.” The Local Government Board 
cuts the knot for them, instructing them, in some published letters, 
that it must be provided in a Public Elementary School. The 
governing words of the section seem thus to have a good deal put 
into them which is taken from the provisoes and exceptions; though 
the virtue of these latter is usually held to be merely to limit and 
modify. And the provisoes are strange things themselves, The 
words “or refused,”’ thrown apparently at random into one of them, 
makes it not English and hardly intelligible. The Government 
Education Bill, which proposes to repeal this enactment, substitutes 
for it one more clearly expressed. 

Further, the law has not worked without friction. The schools 
to which these out-door pauper children have been sent by the 
Guardians have very frequently, and not unnaturally, objected to 
receiving them; and cases have been made public in which the law is 
alleged to have occasioned much hardship. In fact, so doubtful a 
gain is the enactment, that some Boards of Guardians have declared 
in favour of its repeal, and recently we find the Salford School Board 
passing a resolution to the following effect :—‘“ That the Board desires 
to express its concurrence in the resolution of the Guardians of the 
Chorlton Union—namely, that the provisions of the Education Act 
1873, § 3, making the education of every child between five and 
thirteen years of age a condition of out-door relief, is one that in 
many cases inflicts an amount of hardship altogether disproportionate 
to any advantages to be obtained by thus indirectly enforcing educa- 
tion.” (See Manchester Examiner of March 10th.) And indeed this 
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enactment, most illogically introduced (as we have seen) into the Act 
in which it finds place, is compulsion in a revolting form. The essence 
of indirect compulsion is the attaching of an educational condition to 
the enjoyment of some benefit. In the case of all other enactments 
of indirect compulsion, the benefit is one of which the community 
may, without cruelty, deprive him who shirks the condition. It is 
the use of a child’s labour, or earnings. But, in this case, the 
benefit is bare subsistence. In this enactment, the community says 
to the parent who cannot support himself and his family, “I am 
still afraid to make compulsion general; but of you, at least, I am 
not afraid. Youaredown. I can compel you, and I will. Educate 
your child, then, or I will let you starve.” This indeed is com- 
pulsion—compulsion with a touch of class-legislation. In practice, 
of course, the relieving officers do not let the recalcitrant parent 
starve; but, in strict pursuance of this enactment, they should offer 
him either starvation or the workhouse. 

5. Last upon our list come the Education Acts and the bye-laws 
made under them by school boards. By the last printed return 
(April, 1876) it appears that, of 14,307 school-districts in England 
and Wales, 2,264 are now under school boards. As in many cases 
two or more districts are under one board, the number of boards is 
less than 2,264—is, in fact, only 1,653. Of these 1,653 only 527 
have passed bye-laws enabling them to compel children to go to 
school ; but inasmuch as the boards of nearly all the large boroughs 
have passed such bye-laws, the total population under bye-laws is not 
very much smaller than the total population under boards. The 
figures stand thus:—Total population of England and Wales in 
1871, 22,712, 266; total population now under boards, 12,522,537 ; 
total population under bye-laws, 10,467,615. Nearly all the earliest- 
formed boards have passed bye-laws. Thus of twenty-six boards 
formed in 1870 only one (the borough of Cardigan) would appear not 
to have passed bye-laws. Of 312 boards formed in 1871 eighty-four 
have not passed bye-laws; and of these eighty-four, curiously 
enough, fifty-two are in Wales; while a large proportion 
of the rest are in Cornwall and other parts of the country 
where Nonconformists abound. In such parts, it may be inferred, 
a board was rather for attack upon the Church than for forcing 
children to school. Of the more recently-formed boards, a steadily- 
increasing number in proportion to the lateness of their for- 
mation have not yet passed bye-laws. Of course, many of these 
may be preparing bye-laws and may be expected soon to pass them ; 
but it should be remembered that the boards formed recently and 
now being formed are for the most part formed compulsorily— 
forced upon the districts in order to supply deficiencies of school- 
accommodation—and that, among such boards, we can hardly look 
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for the educational zeal evinced by the earliest-formed boards, which 
were formed in obedience to the request of the districts. We there- 
fore need not be surprised to find that less than one-third of the 
boards existing in April last had passed bye-laws. 

A further diversity is introduced by the differences between the 
bye-laws of different boards. On this point, as it would be impos- 
sible to attempt an analysis of 527 sets of bye-laws, I will merely 


quote some remarks from Mr. Owen’s excellent ‘‘ Education Acts 
Manual :”’— 


“In one case at least the bye-laws provide for total exemption from compul- 
sory attendance in the cases of children above ten years of age, who have 
passed the examination in the Third Standard ; in others, the Fourth Standard 
is adopted ; in others, the Fifth; and in some the Sixth. The practice as to 
partial exemption varies very considerably in the different districts. Some 
bye-laws contain a clause to the effect that any child of not less than ten years 
of age, upon his showing to the satisfaction of the board that he is beneficially 
and necessarily at work, shall be exempt from full attendance. .... In some 
rural districts the bye-laws contain special clauses as to attendance in haryest- 
time and other exceptional periods of field-work.” 


These remarks seem sufficiently to show what widely-different 
kinds of compulsion the bye-laws of different school boards may 
prescribe. 

Again, of the boards which have passed bye-laws it is notorious 
that some make no effort to work them. Thus we have variety to 
the following extent throughout the country :—Some districts with 
boards, some without boards; some boards with bye-laws, some 
boards without bye-laws; some boards with one kind of bye-laws, 
some boards with another kind; some boards vigorously working 
their bye-laws, some working them languidly, some not working 
them at all—a very pretty diversity. And yet it may be presumed 
that children throughout the country need education with consider- 
able uniformity. 

To the above inequalities of the school board system of com- 
pulsion, several might be added; but there is not space for more 
than the most cursory mention of a very few of them. The school 
board districts, as constituted under the Education Acts, are in 
many cases most inconvenient areas over which to apply compulsion. 
Numerous instances might be found of towns, compactly inhabited, 
and each organised under its own Local Board or Improvement Com- 
missioners, which, for the purposes of the Education Act, are split 
up between several school-districts. Thus, Heywood in Lancashire, 
a Local Board district with a population of about 22,000, living in a 
compact town, is split up into five separate school-districts; and 
Mossley, a Local Board district with about 11,000 inhabitants, into 
four different school-districts, of which one is in Lancashire, one in 
Yorkshire, and two are in Cheshire. Utter confusion might be 
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produced in these towns by the existing law of compulsion. At 
one side of the street, children might be swept off to school by a 
vigorous board, while the other side, being in a different district 
and having no board, might have the whole of its youth continuously 
playing marbles. And cases not unlike this do actually arise. Out- 
side nearly all the large boroughs there is a fringe of districts with- 
out school boards, whither the careless parents migrate in order to 
defy the school board officer. Many of these districts, or parts of 
them, are divided from the borough by a mere imaginary line, and 
form one continuous town with it. Indeed, in the manufacturing 
parts, the population has a distinct tendency to gather into the 
thickest masses exactly on the line between school-districts; and the 
reason is obvious. The school-districts, or civil parishes, in a hilly 
country such as Lancashire and Yorkshire, are usually bounded by 
the rivers and streams, and upon the rivers and streams arise the 
manufacturing towns. If compulsion is to be applied in such towns, 
clearly it is of the first importance that it should be applied by some 
authority which is recognised on both sides of the water, and over 
the whole mass of population. 

So far of school boards, separately considered. Let us now glance 
at them in connection with those other agencies of compulsion which 
we have previously reviewed. 

School boards may certainly supplement the educational provisions 
of the Labour Acts. Thus, a child who is eventually to be employed 
under the Factory Act 1874, not being eligible for such employment 
until he is ten years of age, may, if he lives in a school board district, 
be compelled by the board to go to school from the time he is five— 
when he first becomes liable to a bye-law—until he is ten, when he 
goes to work and comes under the Factory Act. So far there is no 
doubt. But at this point a question arises, “‘ Does the bye-law lose 
all power over him directly he comes under the Factory Act?” The 
question arises in this way. By the Education Act, section 74, bye- 
laws may determine the time during which children are to attend 
school, “ provided that no such bye-law shall be contrary to anything 
contained in any Act for regulating the education of children em- 
ployed in labour.” The question is: does this proviso exempt 
children, who are attending school half-time under the Factory Acts, 
from the operation of compulsory bye-laws ; or may such children be 
compelled to attend school full time by a bye-law? The point has 
been much argued, and by high authorities. Some say, the bye-law 
requirement is not “contrary to” the Factory Act requirement, 
but is merely an addition to it. The Factory Act does not declare 
“if you attend school half-time, you need not attend any more; ” 
and it is only such a declaration that would be contravened by the 
bye-law declaration “you shall attend full time.” No statutory 
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right was given by the Factory Act to parents and employers to 
dispose of a child’s time, so as to make that time sacred against 
invasion by the statutory powers given to school boards. The 
Factory Acts gave no rights. They only limited pre-existing rights. 
The other side say, if the proviso does not mean that factory children 
are exempt from bye-laws, it means nothing. It was certainly the 
intention of Parliament to exempt such children. The Factory Acts 
do not merely impose a minimum of school-attendance, which may be 
increased without their being contravened. They contain categorical 
declarations, that a child shall attend school in a certain manner; 
and it is absurd to say, that such declarations are not contradicted 
by bye-laws, declaring that he shall attend school in a totally 
different manner. 

This question has recently come before the courts in the case of 
“Bury v. Cherrybohn,” an appeal by the Barnsley school board 
against the magistrates, upon a summons issued under a bye-law. 
The judges (Bramwell, Mellor, and Denman) concurred in the 
decision, that a child was not the less amenable to a bye-law because 
he attended school in conformity with the Workshop Act. The 
grounds on which they based this decision were similar to those 
above stated as arguments in favour of the bye-laws. ‘It should 
be mentioned that the case for the Workshop Act was not argued 
before the judges. The only counsel who appeared was for the bye- 
laws. The judges expressed their regret at this, stating that the 
question was altogether new to them; and it may, indeed, be 
doubted whether all the points of it were taken into account. 

We have now seen, that the Factory Acts differ from each other 
in their educational provisions; that none of them agree with the 
Workshops Act, or the Mines Act, or the Agricultural Children 
Act, or the enactment relative to out-door relief; further, that no 
two of these agree with each other; further, that direct compulsion 
is only applied here and there through the country, in districts so 
locally situated as to make great confusion, and in such a variety of 
different manners and degrees that in no two places is it applied quite 
similarly ; further, that difficult questions have arisen between the 
conflicting claims of direct and indirect compulsion. These facts 
seem to justify the statement with which we started, that the present 
law of compulsory education is confused and complicated, and 
embodied in a variety of Acts which certainly show no agreement, 
and perhaps show some actual conflict. 

What the reform should be, is a question which we seem likely to 
have amply debated during this Session, and which there are 
sufficient reasons (even were there space for it) for not attempting to 
discuss in this paper. Some few principles, however, which seem 
almost of the nature of axioms may here, in conclusion, be set down. 
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By what considerations should the character of legislation upon 
any subject be determined? Surely by a consideration of the 
character of the persons who are to be the objects of it; of the 
prejudices which are to be encountered by it; of the good which may 
be hoped for from it—whether it would be a good universally, or 
merely a partial good, a good only to certain persons and in certain 
places and subject to other such limitations. Now, in legislation 
upon compulsory education, it is clear that the persons for whom the 
law is intended are the poorest, most ignorant, and stupidest of the 
population. But these are the very persons who can icast understand 
complexities. And what is the prejudice to be encountered ? 
Clearly the idea, that a man’s children are his own, and that nobody 
from outside has a right to interfere between him and them. This is 
assumed to be a law of nature; and any positive law, which is to 
encounter it successfully, must approach as near as may be, in 
universality and simplicity, to the character of a law of nature. 
Then, as to the good to be looked for, all compulsion assumes 
education to be a good of such paramount and universal importance 
that the parent may no more refuse it, than he may refuse food, to 
the child. Yet we have legislated as if it was a thing of the value of 
which different views might be taken in different localities, a thing 
about which each group of ratepayers might form its own opinion, 
like systems of lighting, or draining, or paving; and though our 
legislation presupposed, and was necessarily based upon, the theory 
that education, like food, could not be refused to the child without 
criminality, we have so legislated as, in practice, to allow it to be re- 
fused with impunity to the child on one side of the street, and only to 
require it under penalties to be given to the child on the other side. 

The above considerations seem to point to a uniform system of 
compulsion by one simple law. But this again isimpossible. Laws, 
so full of inequalities and complexities as those we have described, 
cannot be made simple and equal at a stroke. No country 
ever did so much for education in the time as we have done 
during these last six years; and if for the tentative and 
piecemeal legislation, which has effected so much, there were 
suddenly to be substituted a rigidly uniform measure, the danger 
of reaction would be great. For some time yet; we must 
have breaches of uniformity; and neither of the two systems of 
direct and indirect compulsion can wholly give place to the other. 
The reasons are too strong for dealing differently with the two 
classes of children to which these systems respectively apply —the 
stray sheep, who have to be sought out individually, and the flocks 


who are “pounded” in places of labour, under an employer whom 
the law can get at. 


JoHN WHITE. 
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TE important discussion in the Cortez at Madrid on the subject of liberty 
of conscience is a very fair guide to what the true ultramontanes would do, if 
they ever should get the mastery in Catholic countries. Since the fall of Queen 
Isabella Spain had tolerated the practice of dissenting faith and worship. 
Profiting by this toleration some English missionaries and a few Spaniards 
had set on foot a propagandist movement in favour of Protestantism. No 
religious agitation resulted from this, so far as the masses were concerned ; 
the well-to-do classes were indifferent and the people ignorant. But in the 
great towns, at Madrid, at Seville, at Cordova, small Protestant societies 
were founded, comprising at the outside 7,000 or 8,000 true believers, if we 
may trust the common report, and possessing a certain number of places of 
worship, of very modest pretensions, and not at all of a kind to disturb the 
susceptibilities of the Roman clergy. There was no ground, therefore, for 
apprehending any abjuration of her ancient faith by Spain. But Rome 
could not bear that the Holy Land of Catholicism, which had in old days 
been preserved from heresy,by the purifying fires of the stake, should now 
lose the glorious privilege of absolute religious unity. So the Pope 
addressed himself directly to the King, to remind him that the Church 
cannot admit freedom of worship, and that every sovereign who is a good 
Catholic is bound to punish without pity all those of his subjects who 
should be audacious enough to question the Immaculate Conception and 
Papal Infallibility. 

Although he was brought up by his mother and by the Jesuits, the 
young king Alphonso is not, according to all appearances either a bigot or 
fanatic, and the first minister, Signor Canovas, hardly dreamed of playing 
the part of Torquemada, merely to please the Vatican. But on the other 
hand, the restored monarchy which has in face of it a republican party, 
that is for the moment silenced but is still very powerful, ought to lean on 
the conservative elements, and at the very head of these are evidently to be 
placed the Catholic clergy. This was the situation of Napoleon III. in 
France all through his reign, and it would be the same with any other 
restored dynasty in that country. It would be indispensable to lean upon 
the clerical party. But the principles and the demands of the clerical party 
are incompatible with the ideas and the necessities of modern civilisation. 
To obey that party is to be undone. To resist it is to be left helpless in 
presence of the revolutionary parties. To attempt to go half way towards 
satisfying it, is to embrace a false position, engendering weakness, contra- 
diction, and incoherency. Thus the moment a crisis breaks out, the 
government falls, because its only partisans are lukewarm and without 
devotion. Signor Canovas has laid before the Cortez a draft of a constitu- 
tion, the second article of which gives to the Church all that it can ask, 
short of the violent proscription of all Protestants. And the terms of the 
law are so vague that it is easy to draw from it whatever one wishes, even 
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the interdiction of all dissenting worship. This is the text:—‘‘ The 
Catholic Apostolic Roman religion is the religion of the State. The nation 
undertakes to maintain its worship and its ministers. No one shall be 
molested or persecuted on Spanish soil for his political opinions, nor for his 
particular form of worship, so long as he keeps within the bounds of 
Christian morality. But no other ceremonies and no other public mani- 
festations than those of the religion of the State shall be permitted.” 

Prayers and service in a church, a baptism, a public marriage, a burial 
according to the reformed ritual, are plainly ‘‘ public manifestations ” of a 
religion other than that of the State. They may therefore be forbidden. 
All that remains allowable, strictly speaking, is domestic worship and 
private gatherings, provided that authority does not choose to see in them 
a conspiracy against public security and the established order. The article 
proposed by Signor Canovas did not therefore set toleration on any sacred 
basis, far from that: rather is it intolerance and arbitrary authority that are 
really founded. Nevertheless Rome and the Spanish clergy left no stone 
unturned to procure the defeat of Article II. Briefs from the Pope and 
sermons in the churches, petitions from the Spanish ladies, popular agita- 
tions, menaces of revolution,—nothing was spared. 

The debate opened on May 8. One of the leaders of the reactionary 
party—called in Spain Moderados, though as a matter-of fact they are 
partisans of every violent measure,—Signor Fernando Alvarez, formerly a 
minister of Queen Isabella, proposed the restoration of the intolerant system 
of the constitution of 1845, which sanctioned the imprisonment of the 
martyr Matamores because he read the Bible himself and tried to get 
others to read it. It was Catholic unity, said Signor Alvarez, that made 
the glory of Spain and preserved its nationality ; without that, the country 
would perish in anarchy. His speech was loudly applauded by the 
galleries, but his proposal was rejected by 226 votes against 88. This is a 
measure of the strength of extreme ultramontanism in the chamber. In 
the country this strength is quite great enough to intimidate the Govern- 
ment. On May 4, Signor Romero Ortiz in a remarkable speech defended 
the system of liberty of conscience. Even while accepting for the country 
the obligation of providing for the maintenance of the Catholic worship, he 
asked that the article of the Constitution should add :—* The public or 
private exercise of any other form of worship is for ever guaranteed to all 
strangers resident in Spain, without further limit than that their religion 
must be within the universal rules of morality and right. If any Spanish 
subjects profess a religion other than the Catholic, they, also, come within 
the limits of the foregoing paragraph.’ It is impossible to say less, if 
toleration is intended to be real and sheltered against all arbitrary measures 
from the government. Yet the ministry does not go so far, and through 
Signor Martin Herrera, the Minister of Justice, it resisted the proposal of 
the liberals, which was rejected. Castelar, in an admirable improvisation 
that provoked the enthusiastic applause of his very adversaries themselves, 
tried in vain to secure the acceptance of the principle of liberty of worship, 
the most precious, the most indisputably just, of all liberties. Signor 
Canovas del Castillo explained the motives that guided him in framing 
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Article II.; he protested his respect for the Concordat of 1851; appealed 
to the universal feeling of the nation, and while proclaiming the admissibility 
of dissenters to public employments, declared them to be excluded from all 
scholastic functions. The bill of the Government was voted by a great 
majority. But Signor Canovas was afraid of provoking the anger of the 
Holy Father. King Alphonso addressed to Pius IX. a very humble and 
contrite letter, in which he assures him that all the rights of the Church 
shall remain untouched. The Pope acknowledged the letter very coldly, 
and reserves all his rights. All this gives some idea of the degree of inde- 
pendence that is to be enjoyed by the civil power in any country that 
desires to remain on good terms with Rome. King Alphonso should take 
care. If, in order to secure the support of the clergy, of the great nobles, 
and certain rural districts, he chills the liberal feeling of the large towns, 
which is a very powerful force, he will be compromising the future of his 
dynasty. By its literature and its journals, the action of France upon 
Spain is very great. So long as the Republic and liberal ideas carry the 
day on the north of the Pyrenees, it will be the height of imprudence to 
attempt a clerical reaction in the Peninsula. To do so would only be to 
sow the seed of a new revolution. 

On the other side of the Atlantic the old Spanish colonies treat their 
mother, the Holy Church, with less deference. The republic of Ecuador, 
which was lately quoted by the Pope along with Belgium as a model 
state, has abruptly changed its course and broken with Rome. In Venezuela 
they have resolved that the Catholic faith is to lose all its privileges, and 
that the priests and bishops shall be chosen directly by the faithful. This 
is nothing less than an ecclesiastical revolution like that which took place 
at Geneva and in the catholic portion of the canton of Berne. When the 
population is sincerely devoted to the Church, as is the case in Ireland, 
such measures as these will not weaken the catholic hierarchy ; but other- 
wise they are likely to provoke schisms. 


The great event of the month is the meeting of the Chancellors of 
the three Empires at Berlin. Europe may congratulate herself on the 
results of the interview, for it furnishes—so they assure us—new guarantees 
for peace. Last month we tried to show two things. On the one hand, 
the views of Austria and Russia on the oriental imbroglio were palpably 
diverging, and that such divergences could not fail to become more sharply 
accented, if Servia and Montenegro took part in the struggle to support 
the cause of the insurgents. On the other hand, we showed that war 
could scarcely issue from these differences, because five out of the six great 
powers are keenly anxious for peace. Russia, who has always been 
accused of stirring up trouble and wishing for war, cannot really wish it, 
because there is no advantage that she could get from it. England, Austria, 
and Germany united would bar her road to Constantinople. Austria 
evidently desires peace for a hundred reasons that everybody can see for 
himself. Italy, if her statesmen do not altogether lose their heads, is 
devoted to peace for all time. England is pacific, because she is rich, 
commercial, humane, and sensible. France, become very sage since she 
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has been a Republic, is busy about her great industrial exhibition. As 
for Germany, she cannot fight by herself, and she is even making advances 
to France that are not absolutely repulsed. The manufacturers of the 
two nations are appointing a rendezvous at Paris in 1878, to dispute the 
laurel of industry and skill; not soldiers, to try the comparative destroy- 
ing power of chassepot rifles and Krupp guns. Given therefore, on one 
side, divergences of view on the subject of Turkish affairs, and on the other 
the impossibility of settling them by the sword, the best plan for smooth- 
ing away difficulties was to examine them in common in close personal 
conversation. Hence the meeting at Berlin of Prince Gortschakoff, 
Prince Bismarck, and Count Andrassy, under the auspices of the two 
Emperors William and Alexander. 

The first interview of the Emperors, which took place at the station, was 
extremely cordial. All Berlin made a holiday, and the reception of the 
Russian Emperor was enthusiastic. He deserved it, for both in 1866 and 
1870 he showed himself Germany’s most devoted friend. People observed 
with lively satisfaction that he seemed in good health, and that there was 
no need yet for disquiet as to the contingency of seeing him replaced by a 
successor less sympathetic towards German greatness. The Emperor 
William did the honours of the capital and of his great army with all the 
vigour of a young man, and seemed suddenly and wholly to have thrown 
off the indisposition which had hindered him only three weeks before from 
going to salute Queen Victoria. Years appear to have no hold on this 
German of the antique time. Prince Bismarck is less strong in health. 
He was unable to be present at the banquets and at the court receptions. 
But he worked most laboriously with the other two chancellors, between 
whom he had no great difficulty in keeping a good understanding. The 
points agreed upon are said to be these. An armistice for two months, 
during which the Turks and the Insurgents should preserve their 
respective positions. The maintenance of the Andrassy programme, to be 
completed by the addition of certain articles borrowed from the manifesto 
of the Insurgents. United action of the six great powers, to superintend 
the execution of the programme. If other measures should be indis- 
pensable, they should be taken after an understanding with the other powers. 
France and Italy are said to have given their adhesion, but England has 
refused. 

The advantages gained by Mukhtar Pasha in the environs of Niksics 
have improved the position of Turkey. by arresting the intervention of 
Servia, which had previously seemed very close at hand. But on the other 
hand the assassination of the consuls of France and Germany at Salonica 
is the symptom of a grave peril for the future. Mahometan fanaticism is 
in an excited mood on every side. At Damascus, at Smyrna, at Beyrout, 
at Constantinople even, foreigners are alarmed for their security, and are 
dispatching their families westward. For the moment, the telegraph brings 
us more reassuring news. But it is certain that a very slight incident would 
be enough to let loose Musulman rage, and in that case the independence of 
‘Turkey would be at an end. Nothing could then prevent the intervention 
f European troops and the occupation of the menaced points. Lord 
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Stratford de Redcliffe’s letter to the Times newspaper shows what a feeling 
of antipathy Turkey is stirring in Europe. There is the most persevering 
champion of the integrity of the Ottoman empire, the statesman who was at 
the bottom of the Crimean War,—declaring that henceforth the independence 
of the Porte is an impossibility, and that Europe has no longer any interest 
in maintaining it. For twenty years, he says, Turkey has enjoyed complete 
peace at home and abroad. And to what condition has the Sultan’s adminis- 
tration brought the country? It has produced bankruptcy; a disastrous 
insurrection ; general disquiet; the intervention of foreign powers; and 
perhaps a European war. According to Lord Stratford, the evil being 
general, every local remedy must be impotent. The Porte must be forced 
to recognise the equality of all classes before the civil law, to reform the 
fiscal administration, to admit Christians into the army, to compose the 
council of state and also the provincial councils partly of no-Musulmans, 
to establish a ministry of commerce. These reforms ought to be stipulated 
for with the Sultan, and their execution placed under the supervision of a 
mixed and responsible commission. What Lord Stratford seeks, therefore, 
is nothing short of the reduction of the Sultan to a condition of tutelage. 
But then, as has been said, it would be simpler and more effective to 
dethrone the Sultan, than to govern in his name. 

These events show how completely Russia has been in the right in main- 
taining, as she has done for so many years, that the Sick Man is marching 
to his end, and that it would be right and expedient to arrange for the 
succession. It was because the Emperor Nicholas had a clear sight of all 
this, and because he confided to England the results of his diagnosis, that 
Lord Stratford worked for a declaration of war against him. The brilliant 
and glorious results of that war are before our eyes. It is Russia again 
who has the honours of the Berlin meeting. The Andrassy programme 
having come to nothing, it is now the Gortschakoff programme that is sub- 
mitted to the powers, and in fact we may say that the direction of the 
moral pressure that is being exerted on the Porte has passed from the hands. 
of Austria to the hands of Russia. This is the only advantage that Russia 
can as yet derive from oriental complications. She cannot dream of terri- 
torial conquests, but what she may desire is first that the Ottoman power 
should grow weaker, and that the Turkish empire should continue its 
process of disintegration; secondly, that she should figure in the eyes of 
all the Slaves as the champion of the future interests of their race. Russia 
secures these two advantages at the present moment. The Germans, and 
especially the Hungarians, are not fond of the Slaves. Austria, which 
is governed by Germans and Hungarians, does not show herself favourable 
to the complete emancipation of the Slaves. She gives succour to 
the refugees from the insurgent provinces. She does not Pronounce 
against these provinces; nay, she even supports some of their demands 
from the humanitarian point of view, but she has no desire to see the 
establishment in the Balkan of an independent Slavic confederation. Ina 
word, the policy of Austria is Hungarian policy. That of Russia is Slavic 
policy. It is inevitable, therefore, that all over the Slavic world,—among the 
Czechs, the Slavonians, the Croats, the Servians, the Montenegrins, the 
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Ruthenians, the Bulgarians,—Russia should be winning the popularity that 
Austria either cannot or will not dispute with her, by making herself 
frankly and ostentatiously the champion of Slavonia. 

We see nearly always in the affairs of this world that the state which 
defends the good cause, the cause of the future, gains the day at last, even 
if it has to pass through never so severe an ordeal. Piedmont finished by 
attaining its end, in spite of the defeat of Novara, because it defended the 
cause of Italian nationality. Prussia had a similar destiny, in spite of the 
humiliations of Olmiitz, because it represented Germanic unity. In the 
East, if we rise above the accidents and uncertainties of the passing hour, 
what is the future that offers itself to our sight? Evidently the close of 
Turkish domination, and the emancipation of the Slavic peoples. The 
moment is uncertain, but the accomplishment of the horoscope is assured. 
It may be that the present crisis is not mortal for Turkey, and that by 
means of concessions and compromises the insurrection may be appeased. 
It may be, too, that an explosion of Musulman fanaticism may impose 
upon the powers the duty of intervention, and the task of putting an end 
to a government that is no longer able to rein in the savage passions of its 
subjects. This is the region of the unknown and the accidental. But in 
one fashion or another the barbaric dominion of the Turk will cease. That 
is the theme that Russia preaches in season and out of season, and she has 
acted logically in consequence. Every day events show how right she has 
been, and augment her influence. The chief part properly falls to him 
whose vision is clearest. We now see that England has missed her way in 
the affairs of the East. It will be fortunate if she is able to turn with 
resolution into another path. The best way of annulling, or at least of 
counterbalancing, Russian influence in the East, by no means consists in 
trying to checkmate Russia, when she places herself at the service of 
humanity and the future. It is proper, on the contrary, to support her, 
and to act in the same direction, and if need be, to speak louder and more 
definitely. If things are rightly understood, there ought not to be in 
Eastern affairs the slightest element of dissension or conflict. Save 
certain slight shades of difference as to details of execution, the great 
powers ought to be of one mind in following the same end, the entire 
emancipation of the Balkan Peninsula; if a military occupation is indis- 
pensable, then it ought to be made by common agreement and at common 
cost. There is a rumour of laying this duty on the Italians. Italy 
has no business to derange the equilibrium of her budget, simply in 
order to fulfil gratuitously the functions of European policeman. Young 
states, like young men, are often in a great hurry to play any part that 
gives them importance. It is well to distrust these restless impulses 


- of juvenile vanity. If intervention is necessary, as the interest con- 


cerned is a European interest, it is for Europe to pay the cost. Perhaps 
it would be no bad occasion to affirm identity of view and community 
of interests among the great powers. People often mock at those 
Europeans who dream of a United States of Europe, governed by an 
Amphictyonic council. Have we not under our eyes, on the subject of 
eastern affairs, something very like this? The three chancellors examine 
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the situation together ; they come to an agreement upon the resolution to be 
taken, they draw up a memorandum and submit it to the other powers. Is 
not this exactly the realisation of ‘‘ European concert” ? 

Such concert naturally tends to peace. The Emperor Alexander arrived 
at Berlin, bearing on his coat the crosses of the great orders of Prussia, 
Austria, and Russia. ‘‘ Here,” he says, placing his hand on these decora- 
tions, “is the base of my policy.” At Pesth (May 18) in reply to the 
address of the Delegations, the Emperor Francis Joseph uses the following 
expressions :—‘‘ The events in the East have only strengthened my resolu- 
tion and that of the two great neighbouring States to draw more closely 
and intimately the relations which have already existed between our 
Empires. I fully trust that by this, as well as by the united efforts and 
sincere co-operation of the other European Powers, peace will be maintained. 
I hope, likewise, that the efforts of the Powers to assist the Porte in its task of 
a lasting pacification of the insurgent provinces will not be without result.” 


France has less reason than any other power to take any but a cheerful 
view of things. She is now the most highly favoured power in Europe. 
Detached from foreign affairs, she watches with philosophic eye oriental 
complications where she has nothing to gain and little to lose. She 
crowns the designs for the Great Exhibition of 1878. It is the sign of a 
quiet conscience to venture on preparation for a future so remote. Two 
years! What unforeseen fortunes, what catastrophes, may they bring! 
The great advance in France consists in this: the nation is satisfied with 
its government, and the government has no fear of the nation—a novel 
state of things for France. The cause of the change is easy to understand. 
The revolutionary elements were intent before all things on the Republic. 
This they now possess, but they are still fearful of losing it. So they have 
become conservative. M. Gambetta, who commands the floods and hurri- 
canes of the great democratic sea, imposes on it calm and respect for law. 
The royalists understand that monarchy could only be restored if the 
republic were to founder in a tempest of anarchy, and they are not fanatics 
enough to wish to erect the throne on the ruins of their country. It is 
only the extreme Bonapartists and the clericals who try hard to stir up 
trouble and confusion in the land. But they are powerless. So long as 
the peasant is content, Bonapartism can only make itself ridiculous. The 
peasants have no reason to overthrow a system that the very seasons and 
harvests seem to favour in a special manner. The established system is 
republican ; so they vote and will continue to vote for republicans. 

Incidents that at another moment would have provoked serious agitation, 
have not troubled the deep and universal calm. M. Waddington proposes 
to restore to the representatives of the State the right of conferring the 
academic degrees that are requisite for the practice of law and of medicine. 
The mixed jury is suppressed. At the same time the private faculties and 
universities preserve perfect freedom in training their pupils. This is the 
rational system. It may be held that no diploma in proof of capacity is 
necessary to plead a cause or cure a patient, although this system, which 
has been tried in America and at Geneva, has not produced very good 
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results. But if we think that in the interests of the public, and above all 
in the interests of knowledge, certain guarantees are necessary, then it is 
evidently the office of the state to see that these guarantees are adequate 
and genuine, It is a question of a measure of police, and that is plainly 
exclusively within the jurisdiction of the Government. What is to be 
controlled is the studies in the private universities. It is a mockery 
to surrender this control to the very institutions which ought to undergo 
it. Yet this is the exorbitant privilege which the previous ministry 
in France had conceded to the Catholic universities. Now that the govern- 
ment seek to take it away from them, the bishops are setting to work to 
organize a religious agitation. First they held a rather noisy meeting in 
Paris. Then the clerical newspapers launched petitions to be signed by the 
faithful. They raised loud cries of persecution ; they declared that violence 
is being done to all the great principles of property, freedom, equity. But 
their cries have found no echo. The bishops and their organs are left 
stranded, and the country remains perfectly tranquil. 

M. Ricard, the excellent Minister of the Interior, has been suddenly cut 
off, and the Marshal, who decidedly is learning his part as constitutional Pre- 
sident, replaces him by another member of the Left, from whom much is 
hoped, M. Marcére. The change was effected in such a way as to show 
that the machinery of the republican government is working with due 
regularity. The discussion on the Amnesty, and the funeral of M. Michelet, 
would prove, it was feared, too good opportunities to be missed by the 
Irreconcilables of the Chamber and the street, for stirring the excitable 
population of Paris, ready as it has so often been for any movement in the 
direction of opposition. Already the Bonapartist journals, on the watch for 
anything to disturb opinion, had announced that tumultuous gatherings 
would take place, that cries of Vive l’amnistie would be heard, and that 
there might even be an attempted insurrection. All passed off with 
unbroken order. At Versailles some speeches were made in favour of the 
Amnesty ; one of them, that of M. Clemenceau was very remarkable. The 
proposal was defeated by an enormous majority. At Paris a considerable 
and sympathetic crowd followed the funeral procession of the famous 
historian, but the people, following the watchword of their chiefs, did not 
utter a single seditious cry. The Bonapartists and the clericals were 
reduced to saying that the present government has fallen off, and that it 
has no longer any of the energy of the men of 1880 and of 1848. 


Germany is passing through an economic crisis of great severity. On all 
sides manufactories are closing; workmen are out of employment; com- 
mercial and financial houses are failing. The strain is intense, and it is 
general. Whence does it proceed? Some persons attribute it to the 
enormous armaments, and they declare that the German Empire must 
desire war in order to relieve itself of its burdens. This is a mistake. No 
doubt the military expenses of Germany and Austria are very considerable, 
and devour unproductively a portion of their available resources. We can 
only applaud, therefore, those who like Herr Adolf Fishhof of Vienna, 
propose a general system of reduced armaments; or those legislative 
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assemblies which, like the Austro-Hungarian Delegations, call for a diminu- 
tion of the army by 30,000 men. But without a general agreement, that 
is not to be hoped for at such a time as this, no head of a state and no 
minister would be willing to take the responsibility of diminishing the 
defensive forces of his country. Germany does not succumb under the 
weight of her budget; she has no debts: her taxes are heavy, but not 
excessive, and they come in with regularity. The intensity of the industrial 
crisis across the Rhine depends on other causes. It is nothing short of an 
economic revolution that is coming to pass, and that has been precipitated 
by the five milliards of the indemnity. These milliards have made nobody 
the richer, but they entered abruptly into circulation, and being placed for 
the time at the disposal of the banks, they produced extensive facilities for 
credit. Hence resulted a prodigious and factitious expansion of industrial 
enterprises. On all sides joint-stock companies sprang into existence to 
realise sources of natural wealth of a very restricted kind: for relatively 
speaking, the country is not rich in resources. As the prices of everything 
went up, all these companies, all the manufacturers, all the merchants, all 
the shopkeepers, made money and spent it in proportion. There was an 
outburst of prosperity such as had never been seen before, and especially at 
Berlin. There population went up rapidly: accommodation fell short ; 
houses and ground went for prices that were simply insensate. As there 
was not labour enough to meet this extraordinary development of produc- 
tion, wages became marvellously high. ~ 

As a consequence of this general spread of wealth, habits changed. In 
Germany all classes used to live simply. Products were only middling in 
quality, because people wanted them cheaply. Coming from London or 
Paris into Germany, you are struck by the commonness of the articles in 
the shop-windows. As these articles no longer answered the new require- 
ments, orders were sent abroad. The rich families of Berlin sent for all 
their furniture and their finest clothes from Paris. They even brought 
French artisans to execute the joinery and decoration of the new build- 
ings. The superiority of the French workman is so indisputable that even 
Prince Bismarck did not scruple to proclaim it in the open parliament. 
The excess of imports over exports soon turned the exchange against 
Germany, and money travelled back along the roads to France and England, 
whence the payment of the indemnity had brought it, contrary to the 
usual current of commerce. At the same time the German government, 
drawn on by the abstract theories of the economists, wished to supply a 
currency composed solely of gold, to the exclusion of silver. An exclu- 
sively gold currency may suit a country like England, which by its immense 
commerce commands the exchanges of the whole word, and draws 
to itself the precious metals of both hemispheres. It is open to such a 
country to take the metal that it prefers, though the exclusion of silver 
exposes it to frequent drains of gold, which are extremely troublesome, 
and though for its relations with India and China it has constant need of 
silver. Germany, which has not the commercial advantages of England, 
and which has nearly always the exchange against her, will have great 
difficulty in keeping her gold coinage. Of the 1200 million marks that the 
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Empire had coined, no less than one-third is said to have already gone 
abroad, and the rest is kept by the Banks, and they, in order to keep it, have 
to resort to high rates of discount. Credit therefore has become contracted. 
On the other side, Germany wished to regulate the issue of notes, and she 
called in the small ones. The result of this was a scarcity in the means 
of circulation, ‘and the contraction of the exchanges. All this hastened 
and aggravated the crisis that must naturally have succeeded the excesses 
of speculation and the exaggerated expansion of business after 1870. 

So long as Germany is bent on disputing with France and England for 
the division of the gold of which she stands in need as an instrument of 
exchange, she will find herself hampered. The medium of circulation will 
be scarce, and the different instruments of credit will fail in replacing it. 
Already at the present moment Germany does not succeed in selling the 
silver which she seeks to drive out of circulation. She has only sold about 
100 millions of marks, and in so doing she has reduced the value of this 
metal 10 per cent. ; she has troubled the money market of the whole world ; 
forced France and her monetary allies and confederates to limit the coining 
of silver ; and rendered extremely detrimental the remittances from India to 
England. Thus Germany has done harm to others as well as to herself. 
The penalty is an industrial crisis more intense than such a crisis in 
other countries. The best remedy to which Germany could resort would 
be to admit the two metals as legal standards. In this way she will 
always have enough, and she will not have to fetter credit, in order to 
keep it. It is to be regretted that the well-to-do classes are abandoning 
their habits of simplicity and thrift, which were one of the sources of 
German greatness and power. The imitation of the elegances of France 
and the sumptuosities of England, will not bring happiness or good fortune. 
Let her remember Frederick the Second ; he wore threadbare clothes, but 
grudged nothing to science or schools. 

The Kulturkampf against the Church is lulling. The government con- 
tinues to expel, imprison, and fine a few obscure priests. But the 
Bishops hold their peace and wait upon events. They recently met at 
Echternach, where every year at Whitsuntide people indulge in a singular 
dance in honour of the patron saint of the place. The holy procession 
takes three leaps forward and two backwards. Is it in the same way that 
the hierarchy means to do battle with the imperial government? The Pope 
is said to be ill; he is declared to be growing weaker ; and there is even a 
report that the representatives of the Powers at Rome met together to 
examine the choice of a successor. Meanwhile, the Holy Father con- 
tinues to give to the true believers who visit him counsels of gentleness and 
Christian charity. In his last discourse he exhorted the Catholics to strive 
against heretics and infidels, and he recalledjthe exploits of their fore- 
fathers in the Albigensian crusade, that first edition of the Bartholomew 
massacre, which drowned in blood the poetry and civilisation of Pro- 
vence. How is the Pope to escape such ideas? Every day in the Vatican 
he traverses the Sala Regia, consecrated to the triumph of the Church, 
where Vasari painted by order of Gregory XIII. three frescoes repre- 
senting the principal episodes of the St. Bartholomew and the massacre 
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of the Huguenots—which made Stendal say that the palace of the popes is 
the only place in the world where assassination is publicly glorified. 


Turning to England, we find little to notice. The fate of the oppo- 
sition to the change in the Royal Title justifies our estimate of the 
extremely moderate amount of popular feeling in the matter. Lord 
Hartington showed his usual sound judgment in checking the anxiety of 
some of his followers or colleagues to fight a hot battle upon a question 
about which the liberals in the country have for the most part held a half- 
cynical neutrality. Surely a political party loses its self-respect in expending 
so much virtuous indignation on one of the most ridiculous trifles*that ever 
raised a debate, instead of reserving its force for some real attack on popular 
institutions or liberal principles. Members of parliament, liberals no less 
than conservatives, constantly mistake the bustle and gossip and feverish- 
ness of Westminster and Pall Mall for public emotion. They excite and 
fret one another, and then think that their friends in the constituencies 
are excited and fretted in the same degree. The constituencies are really 
attending to their daily business like sensible men, and prudently decline 
to be alarmed or exasperated by every storm which it may suit pushing 
politicians to raise in the Westminster tea-cup. One incident in the 
unedifying episode of the new addition to the Queen’s titles deserves 
to be regretted. Mr. Lowe allowed himself to make a statement as to the 
Queen's having proposed this addition to her title to two previous 
ministers, who declined to meet her wishes. Mr. Disraeli was able to show 
this to be an error, and Mr. Lowe had to apologise. There is no more 
disagreeable sight in public life than thus to see a man of true public spirit, 
fine scientific intellect, and signal honesty, receive even a passing humilia- 
tion from a man with such a political character as the present Prime Minister. 

The defeat of the government on the Irish Sunday Closing resolution was 
the most really satisfactory vote of the session (May 12); and this not at 
all because it was a defeat of government. From that point of view it was 
wholly insignificant. A majority of the Irish people desire a law to close 
public houses in Ireland on a Sunday. This is clearly a domestic matter, 
just as the similar law which the Scottish people have for Scotland is a 
domestic matter. If the Scotch have a Forbes Mackenzie Act, because 
they asked for it, why should not the Irish have a similar kind of law when 
they ask for it? The affirmation by the House of Commons of Mr. Smyth’s 
resolution, declares that they ought to have such a law if they wish. 
Every man must welcome this sign of political right-mindedness, who 
attaches any sense to the principle of parliamentary representation, or who 
values popular government, or who distrusts legislative centralisation, or 
who knows the meaning of political expediency. The Irish representatives 
are practically unanimous ; so are the Irish people. ‘he latter proposition 
has been denied. If they were unanimous, it has been said, the 
public houses would close of themselves, because nobody would go 
to them. The gross miscarriage of thought here is obvious. What the 
Trish people are unanimous in desiring is that the temptation and oppor- 
tunity of Sunday drinking should be withdrawn by legislative interference. 
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This is a very different thing from being unanimous in possessing strength 
of will enough to resist the temptation. Upon the merits of the question 
we pronounce no opinion. It may be inexpedient that the majority should 
coerce the minority into sobriety, and it may be unwise to do anything to 
interfere with the cheerfulness and recreation of the one holiday of the week, 
though the cheerfulness of wives and children’ ought to be taken into 
account as well as that of the husband. However these things may be, 
the whole question is just one of those which a country holding those rela- 
tions to the imperial government which Ireland holds to England and Scot- 
land, should be allowed to settle for itself. It is nonsense to talk of Ireland 
as being “‘ an integral portion of the empire for legislative purposes ” in the 
sense that she has as little claim to have her special wishes consulted as if 
she were Dorsetshire. As if to shut our eyes to vital differences of 
religion, differences of temperament, differences of tradition, were to efface 
them. 

Just as those who desire a more extensive application of the principles of 
popular self-government to Ireland might have rejoiced if Mr. Smyth’s 
resolution had been rejected, so those who, like ourselves, hope to see the 
Church of England disestablished, may rejoice at the kind of opposition 
offered by such men as Lord Salisbury to the resolution of Lord Granville 
in favour of opening the national churchyards. Ifa wor’ ian had made a 
speech on some labour question as remarkable for political blindness and 
prejudice and irritating heat of expression as was Lord Salisbury’s speech 
on the Burial Resolutions, we should have heard how unfit the labouring 
classes are for the possession of political power. However, Lord Salis- 
bury’s gibes will not hinder him from being, whether he likes it or not, a 


participator in the measure which his government will bring in upon the 
subject next year. 


The Bill for extending elementary education is another and a charac- 
teristic specimen of recent Conservative legislation, of which the Merchants 
Shipping Bill and the Bill for constituting a High Court of Appeal are promi- 
nent examples. It is evidently a mistake to call such measures reactionary, 
for modern Toryism has not purpose or definiteness enough for even 
backward movement, but leaves this congenial exertion to the too moderate 
politicians of the Liberal party. Our Conservatives are happiest in con- 
templative inaction, and if public opinion on any subject applies a gentle 
pressure, they stagger aimlessly forward, till the impetus is exhausted and 
a fresh resting-place is temporarily secured. 

Lord Sandon’s statement was a complete admission that compulsion is 
necessary in England to secure the universality of primary instruction. To 
most persons the confession suggests, as a natural consequence, direct 
compulsion applied through representative machinery. The experience of 
Scotland, and of the working of the Education Act of 1870, which has 
placed more than ten millions of the population under compulsory bye-laws, 
is a sufficient answer to those who assert that such a prescription would 
necessarily be unpopular or ineffective. The expedient is however too 
simple and straightforward to form the groundwork of a conservative policy. 
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If compulsion be inevitable, at least it can be called by some other name ; 
and accordingly a cumbrous disguise is found which will impede its action, 
but may conceal its real character and intention. Under present circum- 
stances, edivcationists must be thankful for small mercies, and they will 
perhaps find ground for the hope that, if the Bill becomes law, it will do 
something to reduce the great mass of ignorance which past legislation has 
failed to reach. But the clumsy devices by which this end is sought to be 
accomplished are certain to produce a new crop of difficulties and objections 
which cannot be contemplated without dismay. 

Lord Sandon acknowledges that 1,800,000 children are still without any 
satisfactory education, and his first object appears to have been the 
discovery of a method of enforcing compulsion without the establishment of 
School Boards, which are the béte noire of the denominationalists, and 
which they have done their best to render unpopular by the most persistent 
misrepresentation of their cost. Accordingly the Bill provides that Town 
Councils and Boards of Guardians may, under certain circumstances, make 
and enforce Compulsory Bye Laws in districts where no School Board has 
been elected. As regards Town Councils, there seems to be no objection to 
this proposal, provided that the powers conferred on School Boaads for the 
provision and maintenance of schools are given to these bodies at the same 
time as the power to make bye-laws. In this way any deficiency in the 
accommodation, arising from the growth of the population, or the 
abandonment of existing schools, will be supplied; and the Town 
Councils will act as School Boards in all respects, without the 
expense of a separate election and an independent staff of officials. 
Boards of Guardians, however, stand on a very difterent footing. By the 
mode of their election, coupled with the provisions which constitute a 
number of ex officio guardians, these bodies now represent property. The 
working-class and the agricultural labourers, who are chiefly interested in 
the work these authorities are to be called on to perform, have absolutely 
no voice in their election. The Government, which has always professed 
so tender a regard for individual liberty, actually proposes to subject 
millions of the population to the operation of compulsory laws, enforced by 
an authority on which they are entirely unrepresented. 

As if to make the process still more unpalatable, the Boards are 
permitted to delegate their powers to a Committee of three, which may 
be expected to consist of the squire, the parson, and their nominee. 
This trio will be able to compel all the children in the Parish to 
attend the existing denominational schools, which in the majority of cases 
will be those connected with the Church of England. Even this may be 
better than that the children should remain ignorant, but it is a singular 
mode of popularising education in the rural districts. And the opposition 
which it will be certain to provoke is likely to compel resort to the alterna- 
tive of indirect compulsion, which seeks to extort from parents a present 
sacrifice under threat of a deferred penalty. A ‘labour pass” indicating 
the attainment of a certain very limited proficiency is to be exacted from 
all children before they are permitted to go to work. Passing over the 
miserably low standard at which the test is fixed, and the extraordinary 
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provision that when a child has once obtained a certificate he may be taken 
into employment in any subsequent year, without any further certificate 
being required—a provision which, for the first four} years after the passing 
of the Act, will enable a child under fourteen to be employed if he has 
passed the second standard of the revised code—it is clear that the require- 
ments of the Bill will be eluded by all children working at home and under 
domestic control. And even when this is not the case, it is unlikely that 
the indifferent, ignorant, and apathetic parents, who are, ex hypothesi, the 
subjects of the measure, will provide education for their children in 
view of the distant contingency that in from five to ten years later they 
may wish them to go to work. Thus the Bill will create an immense class 
of children who do not go to school and may not go to work. The only 
provision for dealing with them is contained in the clauses for securing 
their committal to industrial schools. Here is indeed a hopeful prospect! 
The experience of these institutions shows that, in spite of the terms on 
which committals are made and of the exertions of officers specially 
appointed for the purpose, it is found impossible to collect from the parents 
more than a fraction of the cost of maintenance ; and if the community is 
about to undertake the provision of food and clothing for all children 
whom parental neglect has condemned to ignorance, a direct induce- 
ment will be offered for such negligence, and an expenditure incurred 
before which the alleged extravagance of School Boards will pale 
its ineffectual fires. Besides, the existing industrial schools are nearly full, 
and there is no obligation in any one to provide more. Where, then, is 
the accommodation to be found for the vast multitude of ‘ wastrel” 
children whom Lord Sandon proposes to manufacture in this wholesale 
way? And, lastly, what will be the effect on these children of their close 
association with others of the quasi or actual criminal class ? 

The great merit of the Bil is negative. It contains none of the pro- 
visions so confidently expected by the ultra-denominationalists for restricting 
the discretion of School Boards as to religious teaching, and for relieving 
the subscribers to voluntary schools of their share of the education rate. 
The only concession made is the removal of one of the limitations to the 
amount of grant earned in what are defined as ‘‘ poor districts.” Itis a 
curious evidence of the blundering way in which the Bill has been prepared 
that under the definition given the great Borough of Birmingham will be a 
‘‘ poor district,” while the agricultural county of Dorset will be deemed a 
rich one. But in any case the boon, like the half-hour conceded to those 
other pillars of the Conservative administration—the publicans, is illusory 
and valueless. The amount deducted last year under the limitation which 
it is now proposed to remove was under £12,000, and this sum will hardly 


pay the National Society for the cost of the agitation by which it has been 
secured, 


May 29, 1876. 








